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THE LETTERS 
OF R. L. STEVENSON 

IX 

THE UNITED STATES AGAIN 

WINTER IN THE ADIRONDACK^ 

AUGUST 1887-JUNE 1888 

'T'HE letters printed in the following section are 
1 selected from those which tell of Stevenson’s 
voyage to New York and reception there at the 
beginning of September 1887; of his winter’s life 
and work at Saranac Lake, and of his decision taken 
in May 1888 to venture on a yachting cruise in the 
South Seas. 

' The moment of his arrival at New York was that 
;when his reputation had first reached its height in 
■the United States, owing to the popularity both of 
Treasure Island and Kid?iapped y but more especially 
toijig immense impression made by the Strange Case 
pf llryjt^yll and Mr . Hyde. He experience^ con-. 
. seqhehQy for the first time the pleasures, such as they 
w&rei of celebrity, a Ad also its inconveniences ; fojrnd 
the most hospitable of refuges in the house of his kind 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fairchild, at Newport ; 
and quickly made many other friends, including «the 
hi.— i 
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late Augustus St! Gaudens, the famous sculptor, with # 
Mr* C. Scribner and Mr. E. L. Burlingame, the owner 
and the editor of Scribrfer’s Magazine, from whom* he* 
immediately received and accepted very advantageous 
offers* of work. Having been dissuaded from braving 
tfor tlie present the fatigue of the long journey to 
Colorado and the extreme rigour of its winter climate, 
he determined to try instead a season at Saranac 
Lake in the Adirondack Moift tains, New York State, 
which had lately been coming into reputation as a 
place of cure. There, under the care of the well- 
known resident physician, Dr. Trudeau, he sp^nt 
nearly seven months, from the end of September 
1 887 to the end of April 1888, with results on the 
whole favourable to his own health, though not to 
that of his wife, which could never support these 
winter mountain cures. On the 16th of April, he and 
his party left Saranac. After spending a fortnight in 
New York, where, as always in cities, his health quickly 
flagged again, he went for the month of May into 
seaside quarters at Union House, Manasquan, on the 
New Jersey coast, for the sake of fresh air and boating. 
Here he enjoyed the occasional society of some of his^ 
New York friends, including Mr. St. Gaudens and 
Mr. W. H. Low, and was initiated in the congenial 
craft of cat-boat sailing. In the meantime, Mrs. 
Stevenson had gone to San Francisco to see her 
relatives ; and holding that the climate of the Pacific 
was likely to be better for the projected cruise than 
that of the Atlantic, had inquired there whether a 
yacht was to be hired for such a purpose. The 
schooner Casco y Captain Otis, was found. Stevenson 
t signified by telegraph his assent to the arrangement ; 
determined to risk in the Adventure the sum .of 
^Cooo, of which his father’s dSath had put him in- 
possession, hoping to recoup himself by a series of 
Letters* recounting his experiences, for which he had 
“received a commission from /Mr. S, S. M'Clure; and 
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aet. 37 j" Sidney Colvin 

• • • 

on the *nd of June started with his mother and step- 
son for San Francisco, the first stage on that islapd 
oruise frotfi which he was destifted never \o return. 

His work during the season September 887-May 
1888 had consisted of the twelve papers published in 
the course of 1888 in Scribner’s Magazine, including 
perhaps the most striking of all his essays, A Chapter 
on D%eams , Pulvis et Umbra , Beggars , The bander n 
Bearers , Random Memories, etc. ; as well as the greater 
part of the Master of Ballantrac and The Wrong 
Box — the last originally conceived and drafted by 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. 

To Sidney Colvin # 

A succession of Stevenson’s friends had visited and spent part of 
the day or the evening with him at Armficld's hotel on Sunday, 
August 20th, each bringing some farewell gift'or another (as related* 
by Mr. Gosse in his volume Critical Kitiats, p. 297). Among 
these, Mr. Henry James’s gift had been a case of champagne for 
consumption during the journey. On the morning of the 21st I 
accompanied him to the docks, saw him and his party embarked on „ 
board the steamer Ludgdte Hill, a vessel sailing from the port 01 
Condon and carrying animals and freight as well as passengers. 
They had chosen to go bygthis route for the sake alike of economy 
and amusement, rather than by one of the sumptuous liners sailing 
from Liverpool or Southampton. Leaving the ship's side as she 
weighed anchor, and waving farewell to the party from the boat which 
landed me, I little knew what was the truth, that T was looking 
on the face of my friend for the last time. The letters next follow- 
ing were written during or immediately after his passage across 'the 
Atlantic. ‘ The Commodore ’ is of course R. L. S. 

ff.Af.S . Vulgarium, off Havre de Grace , 

V this 22nd day of August [1887] # 

SIR, — The weather has been hitherto inimitable. In- 
imitable is the only word that I can apply to onr fellopv- 
voyagers, whom a categorist, possibly premature, has 
been already led to divide into two classes— the better 
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sort cqnsistmg or tne oaser kind of Bagman, tmd the ( 
wqrser of undisguised Beasts of the Field. The berths 
arc excellent, \he paslurS swallowable, the champagfie of 
H. James (to recur to my favourite adjective) inimitable. 
As foV lire Commodore, he slept awhile in the evening, 

• tossed oft, a cup of Henry James with his plain meal, 
walked the deck till eight, among sands and floating 
lights tnd buoys and wrecked brigantines, came»*down 
(to ins regret) a minute too soon to see Margate lit up, 
tinned in about nine, slept, with some interruptions, but 
on the ie sweetly, until six, and has already walked 
at mile 01 so of deck, among a fleet of other steamers 
waiting f or the tide, within view of Havre, and pleasantly 
entertained by passing flsbmg-boats, hovering sea-gulls, 
and Vulgarians pairing on deck with endearments of 
jDimutivc simplicity. There, sir, can be viewed the sham 
quftirel, the sham desire for information, and every device 
of these two poor ancient sexes (who migjit, you might 
think, have learned in the course of the ages something 
jiew) down to the exchange of head-gear. — I am, sir, 
yours, Bold Bob Boltsjprit m 

B. B. B. ( alias the Commodorf) will now turn to his 
proofs. Havre de Grace is a city of some show. It is 
for-ti-fied ; and, so far as I can see, is a place of some 
trade. It is situ-ated in France, a country of Europe. 
You always complain there are no facts in my letters. 

R. L.-S. ; 

To Sidney ^olvin ^ ;^v : 

Newport rjt.Li jfr.S.s4. {.Septembe^ifS^fl 
my DEAR COLVIN,- cfco lofljp it went excellent 
aritt I had a time 1 am glad ft have had ; really 
ing my # life. There is nothiA like being at sea, afl 
all. And O, why have I aiyjtved myself to rot sp Id: 
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k pn land*? But on the Banks I caught a cold, and I have 
not yet got over it. My reception here was idiotic to the 
Ihst clegree. ... It is very jsilly, and not pleasant, except 
where humour enters ; # and I confess the poor intet viewer 
lads pleased me. They are too good for their trade ; 
avoided anything I asked them to avoid, and were no • 
more vulgai in their rcpoits than they could ^el{A I 
liked She lads. 

O, it was lovely on our stable-ship, chock full of 
stallions. She rolled heaitily, 1 oiled some of the fittings 
out of our state-room, and I think a moie dangerous 
cruise (except that it was summer) it would be hard to 
imagine. But we enjoyed it to the masthead, all but 
Fanny ; and even she perhaps a little. When wfe got 
in, we Jiad run out of beer, stout, cocoa, soda-water, 
water, fiesh meat, and (almost) of biscuit. But it was a 
thousandfold pleasanter than a great big Birmingham 
liner like a new hotel ; and we liked the officers, and 
made friends with the quartei masters, and I (at least) 
made a friend of a baboon (for we cariicd a cargo of apes), 
^hose embraces have pretty near cost me a coat. The 
passengers improved, and were a very good specimen lot, 
with no drunkard, r?o gambling that I saw, and less 
grumbling and backbiting than one would have asked of 
poor human nature. Apes, stallions, cows, matches, hay, 
and poor mcn-folk, all, or almost all, came successfully to 
lan4* — Yours ever, R. L. S. 


To Henry James 

{Newport^ U.S.A ., September 1887] 

\ MV. DEAR James,— Here we are at Newport in therfiouse 
'lOTthe good Fairchikb ; and a sad burthen we have laid 
- upon their shoulders. I have been in bed practically t&er 
since X came. I caught a cold on the Banks after having 
had the finest time conceivable, and enjoyec^ myself nvore 
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than I could have hoped on board our strange •floating^' 
menagerie : stallions and monkeys and matches made 
our cargo ; and the vast' continent of these incongruities 
rolled the while like a haystack ; and the stallions stood 
hypnotised by the motion, looking through the ports at 
*our dinner-table, and winked when the crockery was 
broken -, and the little monkeys stared at each other in 
their cages, and weic thrown overboard like little* bluish 
babies ; and the big monkey, Jacko, scoured about the 
ship and rested willingly in my arms, to the ruin of my 
clothing : and the man of the stallions made a bower of 
the black tarpaulin, and sat therein at the feet of a raddled 
divinity. like a picture on a box of chocolates ; and the 
othei* passengers, when they were not sick, looked on and 
laughed. Take all this picture, and make it roll till the 
bell shall sound unexpected notes and the fittings shall 
break lose in our state-room, and you have the voyage of 
the Ludgate Hill. She arrived in the port qf New York, 
without beer, porter, soda-water, cura^oa, fresh meat, or 
fresh water ; and yet we lived, and wc regret her. 

My wife is a good deal run down, and I am no great 
shakes. 

America is, as I remarked, a fine place to eat in, and 
a great place for kindness ; but, Lord, what a silly thing 
is popularity ! I envy the cool obscurity of Skerryvore. 

If it even paid, said Meanness ! and was abashed at him- 
self. — Yours most sincerely, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

To Sidney Colvin 

[New Yorky enci of September 1887] 
i&y dear s. c., — Your delightful letter has just c6me, 
and find^me in a New York hotel, waiting the arrival of 
a sculptor (St. Gaudens) who is making a medallion of 
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yours tsuly and who is (to boot) one of the handsomest 
and nicest fellows I have seen. I caught a cold on the 
Banks ; fog is not for me ; nettrly died df interviewers 
and visitors, during twenty-four hours in NeW York ; cut 
for Newport with Lloyd and Valentine, a journey like 
fairy-land for the most engaging beauties, one little rocky, 
and pine-shaded cove after another, each with a tywse 
and 2f jDoat at anchor, so tjiat I left my heart in eaclf and 
marvelled why American authors had been so unjust to 
their country ; caught another cold on the train ; arrived 
at Newport to go to bed and to grow worse, and to stay 
in bed until I left again ; the Fairchilds proving duripg 
this time kindness itself ; Mr. Fairchild simply one of 
the most engaging men in the world, and one ©f the 
children, Blair, aet. ten, a great joy and amusement in his 
solemn adoring attitude to the author of Treasure Island. 

Here I was interrupted by the arrival of my sculptor.— 
I withdraw calling him handsome ; he is not quite that, 
his eyes are too near together ; he is only remarkable 
looking, and like an Italian cinque-cento medallion ; I 
have begged him to make a medallion of himself and 
give me a copy. I will not take up the sentence in which 
I was wandering so long, but begin fresh. I was ten or 
twelve days at Newport ; then came back convalescent to 
New York. F anny and Lloyd are off to the Adirondacks 
to see if that will suit ; and the rest of us leave Monday 
(this is Saturday) to follow them up. I hope we may 
manage to stay there all winter. I have a splendid 
appetite and have on the whole recovered well after a 
mfghty sharp attack. I am now on a salary of ^500 a 
year for twelve articles in Scribner’s Magazine on what ^ 
like ; it is more than £500, but I cannot calculate more 
precisely. You have no idea how much is made o(me 
:here ; I was offered ,£2000 for a weekly article—-eh heh ! 
how is that? but I refused that lucrative job. The 
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success of Underwoods is gratifying. You see, th» verses^/ 
are sane ; that is their strong point, and it seems it is 
strong enough 1 to carry them. 

A thousand thanks for your grarld letter. — Ever yours, 

R. L. S. 

To W. E. Henley 

ThJ herein alluded to were addressed to Rossetti’s (fiend, ' 
Dr. floi-jon Hake, physician and ptet (1809-1895), in return for 
sc\ue received from him. They are those beginning * In thebeloved 
hour that ushers day ' and printed as No. xix. in Songs of Travel , 

New York [ September 1887] 

MV TEAR LAD, — Herewith verses for Dr. Hake, which 
please communicate. I did my best with the inter* 
view els j I don’t know if Lloyd sent you the result ; my 
heart was too sick : you can do nothing with them ; and 

yet literally sweated with anxiety to please, and 

took me down in long hand 1 

I have been quite ill, but go better. I am being not 
busted, but medallioned, by St. Gaudens, who is a first-rate, 
plain, high-minded artist and honest fellow ; you would 
like him down to the ground. I believe sculptors are fSpe / 
fellows when they arc not demons. O, I am now a salaried 
person, £ 600 a year, 1 to write twelve articles in Scribner’s 
Magazine ; it remains to be seen if it really pays, huge as 
the sum is, but the slavery may overweigh me. I hope you 
will like my answer to Hake, and specially that he will.. 
Love to all. — Yours affectionately, R. L. 

[le salarif. ft 

To R. A. M. Stevenson ^ 

Saranac Lake , Adirondack 
New York , U.S.A. [ October ^ 

W DEAR BOB, — The cold [of Colorado] was 
rigorous- JFor me; I could not risk the long railWayc 
1 For the actual sum, see pp. 11, 12. 
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voyage, and the season was too late to risk the Eastern, 
Cape Hatteras side of the steamer one ; so here we 
bStutk and stick. We have a wfcoden houfe on a hilltop, 
overlooking a river, and h village about a "quarter of a 
mile away, and very wooded hills ; the whole scene«is very 
Highland, bar want of heather and the wooden houses. * 

1 have got one good thing of my sea voyage it is 
protfcl the sea agrees hf artily with me, and my rflother 
dikes it ; so if I get any better, or no worse, my mother 
will likely hire a yacht for a month or so in summer. 
Good Lord 1 What fun ! Wealth is only useful for two 
things : a yacht and a string quartette. For these two 
jl will sell my soul. Except for these I hold that £ 700 
a year is as much as anybody can possibly want ; and 
>1 havfc had more, so I know, for the extry coins were 
for ho use, excepting for illness, which damns everything. 

T was so happy on board that ship, I could not hafe 
believed it possible. Wc had the beastliest weather, and 
many discomforts ; but the mere fact of its being a tramp- 
ship gave us many comforts ; we could cut about with 
the men and officers, stay in the wheel-house, discuss 
all manner of things, and really be a little at sea. And 
truly there is notlflng else. I had literally forgotten 
what happiness was, and the full mind — full of external 
and physical things, not full of cares and labours and 
rot about a fellow’s behaviour. My heart literally sang ; 
J; truly care for nothing so much as for that. We took 
C$<> north a course, that we saw Newfoundland ; no one 
At the ship had ever seen it before. 

beyond belief to me how she rolled ; in seem- 
ingly smooth water, the bell striking, the fittings bounding 
ibut bf our state-room. It is worth having lived these 
years, partly because I have written some better 
’bobks, which is always pleasant, but chiefly to have had 
•the jay of this voyage. 1 have been made a lot of here, 
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and it is sometimes pleasant, sometimes the reverse ; but t 

I could give it all up, and agree that was the author 

of my works, for a good* seventy ton schooner and "the# 
coins to kedp her on. And tltink there are parties 
with yachts who would make the exchange ! I know a 
iittlc about fame now ; it is no good compared to a 
yachj ; and anyway theie is more fame in a yacht, more 
genuine* fame ; to cross the Atlantic and come to anchor 
in Newport (say) with the Union Jack, and go ashore 
for your letters and hang about the pier, among the 
holiday yachtsmen — that’s fame, that’s glory, and nobody 
caji take it away ; they can’t say your book is bad ; you 
have crossed the Atlantic. I should do it south by the^ 
Wesidndies, to avoid the damned Banks ; and probably 
come home by steamer, and leave the skipper to bring- 
the yacht home. 

* Well, if all goes well, we shall maybe sail out of 
Southampton water some of these days and # take a run 
to Havre, and try the Baltic, or somewhere. 

Love to you all — Ever your afft. 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

To Sir Walter Simpson 

It was supposed that Stevenson's letters to this friend, like those 
to Professor Fleeming Jenkin, had been destroyed or disappeared 
altogether. But here is one which turns out to have been preserved 
by a friend to whom Sir Walter made a present of it. 

[Saranac Lake, October 1887] 

MY DEAR SIMPSON, 

the address is * ' 

c/o Charles Scribner’s Sons, \ < 

243 Broadway, N.Y., 

whGre I wish you would write and tell us you are betters 
But the place of our abode is Saranac Lake in the’ 
^Adijo^dacks ; it is a mighty good place too, and I mean 





abt. a7] Sir Walter Simpson 1 1 

it shall do me good. Indeed the dreadful depression 
and collapse of last summer has quite passed aw ay ; it 
wis a thorough change I wanted ; I woncler perhaps if it 
wouldn’t pick you u]?— if* you arc not pickeS up already ; 
you have been a long time in Great Britain ; and that is 
a slow poison, very slow for the strong, bqf certain for 
all. Old Dr. Chepmell told Lloyd : any one auustay a 
yea%in England and b(* the better for it, but no one can 
stay there steadily and not be the worse. 

I have had a very curious experience here ; being very 
much made of, and called upon, and all that ; quite the 
famous party in fact : it is not so nice as people try to 
make out, when you are young, and don’t want to bother 
working. Fame is nothing to a yacht ; expertb crede . 
There are nice bits of course ; for you meet very pleasant 
and interesting people ; but the thing at large is a bore 
and a fraud ; and I am much happier up here, where I see 
no one an{J live my own life. One thing is they do not 
stick for money to the Famed One ; I was offered ^2000 
a year for a weekly article ; and I accepted (and now 

« *720 

enjoy) £720 a year for a monthly one : (whatever 

that may be) for dhch article, as long or as short as I 
please, and on any mortal subject. I am sure it will do 
me harm to do it ; but the sum was irresistible. See 
calculations on verso of last page, and observe, sir, the 
accuracy of my methods. 

Hulloh, I must get up, as I can’t lose any time. Good- 
bye, , remember me to her ladyship and salute the Kids. — 

Ever your friend, R. L. S 

$■ 

' 12 : 10 : : 72 : x, and this results in the 
same problem. Well — tackle it. 

12)720(60 

72 
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» 

Is it possible ? 

£60!!?? 

Let us cheque i\ by trying* it in dollars, $3500 per an. 
12)3500^91. 80 
*24 

c 110 

« , io 5 . 

* *20 

Well : $291. 80 

then divide bv 5 for a rough test _ - 

5)291(58. 4. 4 

25 add 80 cents = 4od. = 3. 4d. 

3 - 4 ' 

£$$. 7. 8 

Well, call it 

and be done with it I 


To Edmund Gosse 

The following refers to a review by Mr. Gosse of Stevenson's 
volume of verse called Underwoods, The book had been pub- 
lished a few weeks previously, and is dedicated, as readers will 
remember, to a number of physicians who had attended him at 
sundry times and places. 

Saranac Lake , Oct. Si/t, 1887/ 
my dear gosse,— I have just read your article 
with cheers of approving laughter. I do not believe^ypgg; 
ever wrote anything so funny: Tyndall’s ‘shell,’ the pa$^ 
sage on the Davos press and its invaluable issuer, 
t&at on % V. Hugo and Swinburne, are exquisite 
say it more ruefully, is the touch about the doct^tfe; 
For the rest, I am very glad you like my verses so 
and the qualities you ascribe to them seem to me 
found^pid well named. I own to that kind of caricld^ 
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you attribute to me : when I am frankly interested, I 
suppose I fancy the public will be so too ; and when I 
k aril movSd, I am sure of it. Itlias been ifiy luck hitherto 
to meet with no st&ggdring disillusion. ^Before* and 
‘After* may be two ; and yet I believe the habit* 1 is now 
too thoroughly ingrained to be altered. About th£ 
doctors, you were right, that dedication has be^n the 
subject of some pleasantries that made me gririU, and 
of your happily touched reproof which made me blush. 
And to miscarry in a dedication is an abominable form 
of book-wreck ; I am a good captain, I would rather 
lose the tent and save my dedication. * 

I am at Saranac Lake in the Adirondacks, I suppose 
for the winter : it seems a first-rate place ; we .have a 
house in the eye of many winds, with a view of a piece 
of running water— Highland, all but the dear hue of 
peat — and of many hills — Highland also, but for the 
lack of heather. Soon the snow will close on us : we 

1 7 

are here some twenty miles— twenty-seven, they say, 
but this I profoundly disbelieve — in the woods : com- 
munication by letter is slow and (let me be consistent) 
aleatory; by telegram is as near as may be possible. 

I had some exjlhrience of American appreciation ; I 
' liked a little of it, but there is too much ; a little of that 
/would jgo a long way to spoil a man ; and I like myself 
\ jbetter ui the woods. I am so damned candid and in- 
fgenuous (for a cynic), and so much of a ‘cweatu* of 
^Impulse — aw* (if you remember that admirable Leech) 
I begin to shirk any more taffy ; I think I begin 
J^tb like it too well. But let us trust the Gods ; they 
a rod in pickle ; reverently I doff my trousers, 
^hnd^with screwed eyes await the amari aliquid of the 
"^6at‘God Busby. # 

yJXthank you for the article in all ways, and remain 
affectionately, " R. L. 5. 
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To W. H. Low 

\Saranac Lake y October 1887J 
SIR, — I ha\;e to trouble you w e ith Jhe following paroles 1 
bien se titles. We are here at a first-rate place. ‘ Baker’s ’ 
is the name of oar house, but we don’t address there ; we 
prefer the tender care of the Post-Office, as more aris- 
tocrat*^ (it is no use to telegraph even to the care of, the 
Post Office, who does not give a r single damn 1 ). Baker’s 
has a prophet’s chamber, which the hypercritical might 
describe as a ganet with a hole in the floor: in that 
garret, sir, I have to trouble you and your wife to come 
and slumber. Not now, however : with manly hospitality, 

I choke off any sudden impulse. Because first, my wife 
and my mother are gone (a note for the latter, strongly 
suspected to be in the hand of your talented wife, now 
-silent on the mantel shelf), one to Niagara and 
t’other to Indianapolis. Because, second, we are not yet 
installed. And because, third, I won’t have* you till I 
have a buffalo robe and leggings, lest you should want 
to paint me as a plain man, which I am not, but a rank 
Saranacker and wild man of the woods. — Yours, 

Robert Lpuis Stevenson 

To Charles Fairchild 

Post Office , Saranac Lake , 
Adirondacks , N. Y. [ October 1887] 

MY DEAR FAIRCHILD,— I do not live in the Post Office)'* 
that is only my address ; I live at ‘ Baker’s,’ a house upop 
a hill, and very jolly in every way. I believe this is going* ; 
t<a do : ^e have a kind of a garret of a spare room, where", 
hardy visitors can sleep, and our table (if homely) is not bad, 

1 'But she was more than usual calm, 
r bhe did not give a single dam.’ 

Marjorie Fleming 
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s And here, appropriately enough, comes in the begging 
part. We cannot get any fruit here : can you manage 
ftp sfind me some grapes? I tdld you I toould trouble 
you, and I will say tftat I do so with plerfteure, which 
means a great deal from yours very sincerely, 

Rooert Louis Stevenson # 

— Remember us to all yours : my mother my 
wife are away skylarking; my mother to Niagara, my 
wife to Indianapolis ; and I live here to-day alone with 
Lloyd, Valentine, some cold meat, and four salmon trout, 
one of which is being grilled at this moment of writing ; 

* so that, after the immortal pattern of the Indian boys, rfty 
household will soon only reckon three. As usual with 
me, the news comes in a P.S., and is mostly folly. * 

R. L. S. 

P.P.S.— My cold is so much betted that I took another 
yesterday. Rut the new one is a puny child ; I fear him 
not ; and yet I fear to boast. If the postscript business 
goes on, this establishment will run out of P’s ; but I hope 
it wasn’t you that made this paper— just fora last word — 

I could not compliment you upon that. And Lord ! if 
you could see the ink — not what I am using — but the 
local vintage 1 They don’t write much here ; I bet what 
you please, R. L, S. 


To William Archer 

T^he Wondrous Tale referred to in the following is Stevenson's 
fifac&ArroWt which had been through Mr. Archer’s hands in proof. 

t, ' Saranac Lake , October 1887 

;■* DEAR archer, — Many thanks for the Wondrous Tale. # 
Jt is scarcely a work of genius, as I believe you felt. 

* Thanks also for your pencillings ; though I defend * shigw,’ 
or at least many of the shrews. 

We are here (I suppose) for the winter in the Adiron- 
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dacks, a hill and torest counlry on the Canadian border / 
of New York State, very unsettled and primitive aud cold, 
and healthful* or we an? the more bitterly deceived. 
believe it wfll do well for me ; "but\nust not boast. 

M / wife is away to Indiana to see her family ; my 
mother, lJoyd, and I remain here in the cold, which has 
beeg exceeding sharp, and the hill air, which is inimitably 
fine.* all eat bravely, and %!cep well, and mak%*great 
fires, and get along like one o’clock. 

1 am now a salaried party ; I am a bottrgeois now ; I am 
to write a weekly paper for Scribner’s, at a scale of pay- 
ment which makes my teeth ache for shame and diffi- 
dence. The editor is, I believe, to apply to you ; for we 
were talking over likely men, and when I instanced you, 
he said he had had his eye upon you from the first. It 
is worth while", perhaps, to get in tow with the Scribners ; 
They are such thorough gentlefolk in all ways that it is 
always a pleasure to deal with them. I an\ like to be a 
millionaire if this goes on, and be publicly hanged at the- 
social revolution : well, I would prefer that to dying in 
my bed ; and it would be a godsend to my biographer, if 
ever I have one. What are you about? I hope you are 
all well and in good case and spirfts, as I am now, after 
a most nefast experience of despondency before I left y 
but indeed I was quite run down. Remember, nve^to' 
-Mrs. Archer, and give my respects to T om.— Y otir& 
truly, Robert Louis Stevenso^I 

To W. E. Henley 

1 Gleeson White ’ in this letter means the collection of Bd?$/$ji$i 
Rondeaus , 6 *c. % edited by that gentleman and dedicated to 
* (Walter Scott, 1887). , 

[Saranac Lake , October * 

%Y dear lad,— I hear some vague reports pjfgj 
success W Montreal. 

I Of the play Deacon Brodie , 
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W. E. Henley 

My news is not much, my mother is away to Niagara 
and Fanny to Indiana ; the Port Admiral and I and 
■Valentine keep house together in our verandahed cottage 
near a wood. I am wrfting, and have got info the vein. 
When I got to N. Y. a paper offered me £ 2000 aVear 
to do critical weekly articles for them ; the siyn was so 
enormous that I tottered ; however, Scribner at ouce 
ofifereJ^ne the same scale Jto give him a monthly paper 
in his magazine ; indeed it is rather higher, £720 for the 
twelve papers. This I could not decently refuse ; and 
I am now a yoked man, and after a fit of my usual 
impotence under bondage, seem to have got into tht 
swing. I suppose 1 shall scarce manage to do much 
else ; but there is the fixed sum, which shines like if sun 
in the firmament. A prophet has certainly a devil of a 
lot of honour (and much coins) in # another country, 
whatever he has in his own. 

•I got Gleejon White : your best work and either the 
best or second best in the book is the Ballade in Hot 
Weather ; that is really a masterpiece of melody and 
fancy. Damn your Villanelles — and everybody’s. G. Mac- 
donald comes out strong in his two pious rondels ; 
Fons Bandusice seems as exquisite as ever. To my sur- 
prise, I liked two of the Pantoums, the blue-bottle, and the 
still better after-death one from Love in Idleness. Lang 
aits a poor figure, except in the Cricket one ; your patter 
ba,U^de is a great tour de force , but spoiled by similar 
caesuras. On the whole ’tis a ridiculous volume, and I 
had more pleasure out of it than I expected. I forgot to 
praise Grant Allen’s excellent ballade, which is the one 
. that runs with yours, — and here, to the point, a not^from 
/you at Margate — among East Winds and Plain Women, 
. damn them 1 Well, what can we do or say ? We are oiHy 
at Saranac for the winter ; and if this Deacon CQmes off, 
why you may join us there in glory ; 1 would 1 had some 
- hi.— a 
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news of it. Saranac is not quite so dear, in some^vays, as 
thg rest of this land, where it costs you a pound to sneeze; 
and fifty to bTow your n8se ; but even here it costs $2'£0 
to get a box from the station ! Think of it l Lift it up 
tenderly ! They had need to pay well ! but how poor 
devils live ; and how it can pay to take a theatre company ■ 
over to such a land, is more than I can fancy. The 
devil of the States for >ou is* the conveyances, tfcey are 
*o dear — bul O, what is not 1 

I have thrown off my cold in excellent style, though ■; 
still very groggy about the knees, so that when I climb " 
a paling, of which we have many, I feel as precarious 
and r.utatory as a man of ninety. Under this I grind ; 
but \ believe the place will suit me. Must stop. — Ever 
affectionately, R. L. S. : 


To Henry James , . ' 

• * ‘ y 

The 'dear Alexander mentioned below is Mr. J. W. Alexander, * 
the well-known American artist, who had been a welcome visitor to 
Stevenson at Bournemouth, and had drawn his portrait there. The ' 
humorous romance proceeding from Mr. Osbourne’s typewriter 
was the first draft of The Wrong Box', or, as it was originally 
called, The Finsbury Tontine, or The Game of Bluff. The hrtiele 
by Mr. Henry Janies referred to in the last paragraph is one OH,; 
R. L. S. which had appeared in the Century Magazine for October, \ 
and was" reprinted in Partial Portraits . 

[Saranac Lake y October 1887] 


I know not the dajfjf 
the month it 
drear October 
ghoul -hauntecl 
land of Weir. 

my DEAR HENRY JAMES,— This is to say FirW^i 
v&yage was a huge success. We all enjoyed it f' ** 
wife) to Jhe ground : sixteen days at sea with a cargiE^ 
hay^jpatches, stallions, and monkeys, and in a ship 
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no style on, and plenty of sailors to talk to, and the 
endless pleasures of the sea-- the romance of it, the sport 
qjf the scratch dinner and the* smashing § crockery, the 
pleasure — an endless pleasure — of balancing fo the swell : 
well, It’s over. 

Second, I had a fine time, rather a troubled one, at* 
Newport and New York ; saw much of and liked hugely 
the Fairchilds, St. Gaud^ns the sculptor, Gilder of the 
Century— just saw the dear Alexander— saw a lot of my 
pld and admirable friend Will Low, whom I wish you 
knew and appreciated — was medallioned by St. Gaudens, 
and at last escaped to • 

Third \ Saranac Lake, where we now are, and which I 
believe we mean to like and pass the winter atr» Our 
house — emphatically ‘Baker’s* — is on a hill, and has a 
sight of a stream turning a corner in the valley — bless 
the face of running water ! — and sees some hills too, and 
.the paganly prosaic roofs of Saranac itself ; the Lake it 
does not see, nor do I regret that ; I like water (fresh 
water I mean) either running swiftly among stones, or 
else largely qualified with whisky. As I write, the sun 
(which has been long a stranger) shines in at my shoulder ; 
from the next room, ftie bell of Lloyd’s typewriter makes 
;an agreeable' music as it patters off (at a rate which 
’astonishes this experienced novelist) the early chapters 
&f a humorous romance ; from still further off— the walls 
^O^ljaker’s are neither ancient nor massive — rumours of 
^Wltihtipe about the kitchen stove come to my ears ; of 
iS ntodier'tind Fanny I hear nothing, for the excellent 
that they have gone sparking off, one to Niagara, 
to Indianapolis. People complain that I never give • 
WSfsm my letters. I have wiped out that reproach. 

now, Fourth , I have seen the article ; and it ntay 
oe feoha , natural partiality, I think it the best ^ou have 
wtktfen. 0— I remember the Gautier, which was an 
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excellent performance ; and the Balzac, which was good ; 
and the Daudct, over which I licked my chops ; but the* 
R. L. S. is befter yet. It is so humorous, and it hits* my 
little frailties with so neat (and so*friendly) a touch ; and 
Alan*is the occasion for so much happy talk, and the 

• quarrel is so generously praised. I read it twice, though 
it w$s only some hours in my possession ; and Low, who 
got it for me from the Century, sat up to finish it »d're he 
returned it ,* and, sir, we were all delighted. Here is the 
paper out, nor will anything, not even friendship, not 
even gratitude for the article, induce me to begin a second 
sheet ; sc here, with the kindest remembrances and the 
warmest good wishes, I remain, yours affectionately, 

< R. L. S. 

• ’ To Charles Baxter 

[ Saranac Lake], 18 th November 1887 

MY DEAR CHARLES,— No likely I’m going to waste a 
sheet of paper. ... I am offered ;£ 1600 ($8000) for the 
American serial rights on my next story l As you say, 
times are changed since the Lothian Road. Well, the 
Lothian Road was grand fun too ; *i could take an after- 
noon of it with great delight. But Pm awfu* grand noo, 
and long may it last ! 

Remember me to any of the faithful — if there are any- 
left. I wish I could have a crack with you. — Yours ever % 

affectionately, R. L. S. . , \ 

‘ 

I find I have forgotten more than I remembered of ; 

„ business. . . . Please let us know (if you know) for hoyrs 
much *Skerry vore is let ; you will here detect the ferilale ' 
mind ; I let it for what I could get ; nor shall the ? 
possession of this knowledge (which I am happy to have . 
forgot) increase the amount by so much as the shadow 

• c, 
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• # of a sixpenny piece; but my females are agog. — Yours 
ever, . , , R. L. S. 

% To CUarIes Scribner • 

Shortly after the date of the present correspondence Stevenson, 
to his great advantage, put all his publishing arrang<jments (as he* 
had already put his private business) into the hands of his ffiend 
Mr. Baxter. Meantime he v^is managing them himself* sfhcl an 
occasional lapse of memory or attention betrayed him once or twice 
into misunderstandings, and once at least conflicting agreements 
with two different publishers, both his friends. He was the first to 
denounce the error when he became aware of it, and suffered sharply 
from the sense of his own unintentional fault. The next two letters, 
and some allusions in those which follow, relate to this affair. 

[Saranac Lake , Nove?nber 20 or 21 , 1887] 

MY DEAR MR. Scribner,— Heaven help me, I am under 
a curse just now. I have played fast and loose wittv 
what I said to you ; and that, I beg you to believe, in 
the purest kmocence of mind. I told you you should 
have the power over all my work in this country ; and 
about a fortnight ago, when M'Clure was here, I calmly 
signed a bargain for the serial publication of a story. 
You will scarce believe that I did this in mere oblivion ; 
but I did ; and all that I can say is that I will do so no 
1 more, and ask you to forgive me. Please write to me 
. soon as to this. 

' ‘ v - Will you oblige me by paying in for three articles, as 
already sent, to my account with John Paton & Co., 
52 William Street? This will be most convenient for us. 
V^The fourth article is nearly done ; and I am the more 
; . deceived, or it is A Buster . 

Now as to the first thing in this letter, I do wish to* 

* ^Jisar from you soon ; and I am prepared to hear any 

* reproach, or (what is harder to hear) any forgiveness : 
tfor 1 have deserved the worst. — Yours sincerely 

Robert Louis Stevenson # 
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To E. L. Burlingame 

V. . ft 

This is the first of many letters, increasing in friendliness &S tb'i 
correspondence goes on, to the editor of ‘Scribner's Magazine. 

[Saranac Lake, November 1887] 1 
dear mk.- Burlingame,- — I enclose corrected proof of 
Bee^ars, which seems good. I mean to make a secojxd 
sermon, which, if it is about the same length as Pftlvis et 
Utnbra , might go in along with it as two sermons, in 
which case I should call the first * The Whole Creation^ 
and the second ‘Any Good.’ We shall see; but yotf 
ntight say how you like the notion. v 

One word : if you have heard from Mr. Scribner o^my> 
unhappy oversight in the matter of a story, you will make" 
me ashamed to write to you, and yet I wish to beg you to* 
.help me into quieten waters. The oversight committedr-c, 
and I do think it was not so bad as Mr. Scribner seem$\ 
to think it — and discovered, I was in a miserable position/ 
I need not tell you that my first impulse was to offer to 
share or to surrender the price agreed upon whetf it*; 
should fall due ; and it is almost to my credit that re- 


arranged to refrain. It is one of these positions froirt?; 
which there is no escape ; I cannot undo what I havQ w 
done. And I wish to beg you— should Mr. Scribn^W 
speak to you in the matter — to try to get him to see thing 
neglect of mine for no worse than it is : unpardoijaW^ 
enough, because a breach of an agreement ; buT^S^ 
pardonable, because a piece of sheer carelesshe§k«|^S 
want of memory, done, God knows, without desi^OBB 
since most sincerely regretted. I have no memory 
have seen how I omitted to reserve the American'|ig^S 
in Jekyllx last winter I wrote and demanded, 
increase, a less sum than had already been agreec^|^® 
fora stmy that I gave to Cassell’s. For once tfi|tv|||fS 
foiffftfulnes^ has, by a cursed fortune, seemed 
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E. L.* Burlingame 

^instfetchof lose, me money/ it is painful indeed that I 
should produce so poor an impression on the minjl of 
Wr* Scribner. But I beg # you *to believe, and if possible * 
to n)ake him believe, that I am in no degree or sense a 
faiseur , and that in matters of business my design, at 
■ least, is honest. Nor (bating bad memory and self-* 
.deception) am I untruthful in such affairs. 

If Mr. Scribner shall fcave Said nothing to you In the 
’ matter, please regard the above as unwritten, and believe 
me, yours very truly, Robert Louis Stevenson 


To E. L. Burlingame 

[Saranac Lake , Novc7nber i?>8r] 

4 DEAR MR. BURLINGAME, —The revise seemed all right, 
so. I did not trouble you with it ; indeed, my demand foj 
one was theatrical, to impress that obdurate dog, your 
reader. Herewith a third paper : it has been a cruel long 
: tiipe upon the road, but here it is, and not bad at last, I 
■ fondly hope. I was glad you liked the Lantern Bearers ; 
I did, too. I thought it was a good paper, really con- 
tained some excellent sense, and was ingeniously put 
together. I have not often had more trouble than I have 
fyith these papers ; thirty or forty pages of foul copy, 
twenty is the very least I have had. Well, you pay high ; 

^ t ^ at I should have to work hard, it somewhat 
ijtnets my conscience. — Yours very truly, 

; Robert Louis Stevenson 


To John Addington Symonds 

, Saranac Lake , Adirondack Mountains , 

New York) U,S. A., November 21 , i8£$ 
^^Y-.jPEAR SYMONDS, — I think we have both meant and 
to write to you any time these mojiths ; bul; we # 
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have been much tossed about, among new faces and old,* 
and new scenes and old, and scenes (like this qf Saranac) 

* which are neither one uo - r other. To give you some cIiks 
to our affairs, I had best begin pretty well back. We 
saileef from the Thames in a vast bucket of iron that took 

* seventeen ,days from shore to shore. I cannot describe 
ho\>t I enjoyed the voyage, nor what good it did me^; but 
on iife banks I caught friend catarrh. In New Yotkand 
then in Newport I was pretty ill ; but on my return to 
New York, lying in bed most of the time, with St. 
Gaudens the sculptor sculping me, and my old friend 
Low arou.'d, 1 began to pick up once more. Now here 
we are in a kind of wilderness of hills and firwoods and 
bouUkrs and snow and wooden houses. So far as we 
ha vc .gone the climate is grey and harsh, but hungry and 
somnolent ; and although not charming like that of Davos, 
Essentially bracing and briskening. The country is a kind 
of insane mixture of Scotland and a touch of r Switzerland 
and a dash of America, and a thought of the British 
Channel in the skies. We have a decent house — 

December 6th . — A decent house, as I was saying, sir,, 
on a hill top, with a look down a Scottish river in front, 
and on one hand a Perthshire hill ; on the other, the be- 
ginnings and skirts of the village play hide and seek among, 
other hills. We have been below zero, I know not how far 
(•io at 8 a.m. once), and when it is cold it is delightful; but 
hitherto the cold has not held, and we have chopped ifr* 
and out from frost to thaw, from snow to rain, from q^iet*; 
air to the most disastrous north-westerly curdlers of $$$ 
•blood. s After a week of practical thaw, the ice still bears/: 
in favoured places. So there is hope. ^ 

^wonder if you saw my book of verses ? It went intd' : 
a second Qflition, because of my name, I suppose, and Its;* 
prase merits. ^ I do not set up to be a poet. Only an 
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J. A\ Symonds 

m all-rouwd literary man : a man who talks, not one who 
sings. But I believe the very fact that it w^s only speech 
^erved the book with the public. Horace is much a 
speaker, and see how" popular ! most of Martial is only 
speech, and I cannot conceive a person who does not love 
his Martial ; most of Burns, also, such as ‘ The Louse,'* 
‘The Toothache, 5 ‘ The Ilaggis,’ and lots more of Ijis best. 
Excuse this little apology Jor my house ; but I don*t like 
to come before people who have a note of song, and let 
it be supposed I do not know the difference. 

To return to the more important — news. My wife 
again suffers in high and cold places ; I again profit. 
She is off to-day to New York for a change, as heretofore 
to Berne, but I am glad to say in better case than* then. 
Still it is undeniable she suffers, and you must excuse her 
(at least) if we both prove bad correspondents. I am* 
decidedly better, but I have been terribly cut up with 
business complications : one disagreeable, as threatening 
loss ; one, of the most intolerable complexion, as involving 
me in dishonour. The burthen of consistent carelessness : 

I have lost much by it in the past ; and for once (to my 
damnation) I have gained. I am sure you will sympathise. 

It is hard work to sleep ; it is hard to be told you are a 
liar* and have to hold your peace, and think, ‘Yes, by 
Cod, and a thief too !’ You remember my lectures on 
Ajax, or the Unintentional Sin? Well, I know all about 
that now. Nothing seems so unjust to the sufferer: or 
is more just in essence. Laissez passer la justice de 
u. ' 

i$T3oyd has learned to use the typewriter, and has most 
gallantly completed upon that the draft of a tale, .which * 
tfSeekris to me not without merit and promise, it is so silly, 
•tfd'gay, so absurd, in spots (to my partial eyes) so gcnuinSy 
humorous. It is true, he would not have written it but 
fdr the New Arabian Nights j but it is stx^inge to find , 
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a young writer funn> Heavens, but I was depressing 
when I took the pen in hand * And now I dQubt if I am 
sadder th m my nei^hbouis Will this beginner move 
in the meiscdi tction ? 

I ct me 1 i\e youi news, and believe me, my dear 
Symond', with genuine affection, youis, 

« Koilri Loujs Silvln,son 


To W E HtNiiiY 

' Tht r blowing refers to a volume on the cider Dumas, which 
Mr H nle> \va* it this time preparing to wnte, and which ho 
pjoi cd to dedicate to his futnd 

Saranac [December 1887] 

, MY Di ar T \D,— I was indeed oveij >yed to hear of 
the Dumas In the matter of the dedication, are not 
cross dedications a little awkward ? Lan & and Rider 
Haggaid did it, to be sure Perpend And if you should 
conclude against a dedication, there is a passage m 
Memories and Portraits wntten at you, when I was most 
desperate (to stir you up a bit), wh, ch might be quoted * 
something about Dumas still waiting his biographer, l 
have a decent time when the wc ither is fine , when it 15 £ 
grey, or windy, or wet (as it too often is), I am merely^ 
degraded to the dnt I get some work done eveiy 
with a devil of a heave , not extia good ever , and I regre^ 
my engagement Whiles I have had the most dgplor^b 
business annoyances too , have been threatened 
having to refund money , got over that , and founds 
self m the worst scrape of being a kind of uninteut^Q 
swindler. These have woi 1 led me a great deal ; &W \ 
age with his stealing steps seems to have clawed 
hisjtfutcft to some tune. 

Do you pjay All Fouis? We are trying it; it IS etili 

1 -* 
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,,£.11 hazef to me. Can the elder hand beg more than once ? 
The Port # Admiral is at Boston mingling # with million- 
aires. I am but a weed on Lethe wharf. The wife is 
only so-so. The Lorcl leid us all if I can only get off 
the stage with clean bands, I shall sing Hosanna. "‘Put* 
is described quite diffciently fiom your vcision in a book' 
I h^ve ; what are your rules ? I he Poit Admiul is 
using # a game of Put in«a tale of his, the first copy of 
which was glonously finished about a foitnight ago, 
and the revise gall mtly begun The Fimbuiy Tontine 
it is named, and might fill two \olumes, and is quite 
inciedibly silly, and m parts (it seems to me) pretty 
humorous. — Love to all from 

An Old, Old Man 

I say, Tame’s Oiigines de la France Contemporame is 
no end , it would turn the dead body of Chailes Fox into 
a living Tory 


To Mrs. Fleeming Jenkin 

[ Saranac Lake , December 1887] 

MY DEAR MRS jerkin, — The Opal is very well ; it is 
fed with glycerine when it seems hungry. I am very 
well, and get about much more than I could have hoped. 
My wife is not very well , there is no doubt the high level 
d$es not agree with hei, and she is on the move fora 
holiday to New Yoik Lloyd is at Boston on a visit, and 
A hope has a good time. My mother is really first-rate ; 
Piib«t*and I, despairing ot other games for two, now play 
Fours out of a gamebook, and have not yet discovered 
rjftsjilpeties, if any. . * 

Vou will have Reaid, I dare say, that they made a great 
over me here. They also offeied me much mon^, a 
gfeat deal more than my works are worth • I* took some 
of h, and was greedy and hasty, and am ijpw very sprry^ 
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I have done with big prices from now out. Wealth and*' 
selfc respect s^em, in my f case, to be strangers.* 

We were talking the other. dajj of how well Fleemiifg 
managed to grow rich. Ah, that is a rare art ; something 
more* intellectual than a virtue. The book has not yet 
4 made its appearance here ; the Life alone, with a little 
prefacq. is to appear in the States ; ancl the Scribners are 
to send you half the royalties. *1 should like it to cfo well, 
for Flecming’s ^akc. 

Will you please send me the Greek water-carrier’s song ? 

I have a particular use for it. 

4 Have I any more news, I wonder ? — and echo wonders 
along with me. I am strangely disquieted on all political 
matters ; and I do not know if it is ‘the signs of the 
limes 9 or the sign of my own time of life, But to me the 
j»ky seems black both in France and England, and only 
partly clear in America. I have not seen it so dark in 
my time ; of that I am sure. 

Please let us have some news ; and excuse me, for the 
sake of my well-known idleness ; and pardon Fanny, who 
is really not very well, for this long silence. — Very 
sincerely your friend, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

To Miss Adelaide Boodle 

The lady at Bournemouth (the giver of the paper-knife) to whom 
the following letter is addressed had been tiusted to keep an eye on ' 
Stevenson’s interests in connection with his house (which had been;; 
let) and other matters, and to report thereon from time to time. In', 
their correspondence Stevenson is generally referred to as the Squire. ’ 
* and the .lady as the Gamekeeper. ^ ' 

[Saranac Lake , December 1887] 
hv dear miss boodle, — I am so much afraid our 
gamek&pfcr may weary of unacknowledged reports 1 
% Hence, in ttye jnidst of a perfect horror of detestable 
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weather^ of a quite incongruous strain, and with less 
Hesire for correspondence than — well, than — well, with 
no desire Tor correspondence, ttehold me flash into the 
breach. Do keep up ybur letters. Thety are most 
delightful to this exiled backwoods family; and in* your 
next, we shall hope somehow or other to hear Ijetter news • 
of you and yours — that in the first place — and to l^ear 
mo^%ews of our beasts 4 ind birds and kindly frtftts of 
earth and those human tenants who are (truly) too much 
with us. 

I am very well; better than for years : that is for good. 
But then my wife is no great shakes; the place does net 
suit her— -it is my private opinion that no place does — and 
she is now away down to New York for a change, which 
(as Lloyd is in Boston) leaves my mother and me and 
Valentine alone in our wind-beleaguered hill-top hat-box of 
a house. You should hear the cows butt against the walls # 
in the early morning while they feed ; you should also see 
our back log % when the thermometer goes (as it does go) 
away — away below zero, till it can be seen no more by the 
eye of man— not the thermometer, which is still perfectly 
visible, but the mercury, which curls up into the bulb like 
a hibernating bear; ybu should also see the lad who * does 
chores* for us, with his red stockings and his thirteen- 
year-old face, and his highly manly tramp into the room ; 

. and his two alternative answers to all questions about the 
. weather : either i Cold,* or with a really lyrical movement 
of the voice, ‘ Lovely — raining 1 * 

Will you take this miserable scrap for what it is worth ? 
'Will you also understand that 1 am the man to blame, 
and my wife is really almost too much out of health to # 
write, or at least doesn’t write ? — And believe me, with 
kind remembrances to Mrs. Boodle and your sistets, 
very sincerely yours, 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
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1 

To Chari 1 ^ Baxter 

T^ie suppos cj Lord Warunngpin of th following was really 
Lord Polling ton 

S toana'-y 12 th December *87° 

Give us nr vb of all your folk A Merry Christmas 
from all o f us 

my ui \r chari ls Wihyou please send ^20 to 

foi a Christina b ift fiom — Moieover, I ^ignot 

remember vl t I toid >ou to send to , but as God 

has deilt so pro\ ldcntially with me this year, I now pro- 
pose to m^ 1 e it £20 

I be ' of you also to consider my strange position I 
jmed 1 club which it was said was to defend the Union ; 
and t h id a letter from the secretary, which his name I 
believe was Lord Warnnngpan (01 words to that effect), 
to say I am elected, and had better pay up a certain sum 
* of money, I forget what Now I cannae verra weel draw 
a blank cheque and send to — 

Lord Warmingpan (or words to that effect), 
London, England 

And, man, if it was possible, I would be dooms glad to 
be out o’ this bit scrapie Mebbe the club was ca*d ‘ The 
Union,* but I wouldnae like to sweir , and mebbe it was- 
nae, or mebbe only words to that effec’ — but I wouldnae 
care just exac’ly about sweinn* Do ye no think Henley, 
or Pollick, or some o’ they London fellies, micht mefcbfe l 
peihaps find out for me ? and just what the soom was?* 
And that you would aiblins pay for me ? For I thochf^ 
I was sae dam patriotic jinin’, and it would be a kind t? «f 
a come doun to be turned out again Mebbe Lang wcftyld 
ken ; or mebbe Rider Haggyard they’re kind o’ Union j 
folks But it’s my belief his name was Warmingpan^ 
Whatever.- Yours, Thomson, 

4* % alias Roberi Louis Stevenson .* * 

Could it be Warminster ? 

• ** 
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To Miss Monroe 

The play Deacon Brodie was at yiis time being performed at 
Ghicngo, with Mr. E. f. Honlry in the title-part. 

Saramu Lake , New York [ December 19, 1887] 

PEAR Miss MONROE, — Many thinks for your letter and 
your good wishes. It was much my desire* to get to' 
Chicago . had I done — or if I yet do — so, I shall to 
see* the oiiginal of my photograph, which is one of my 
show possessions ; but the fates are rather contrary. My 
wife is far from well ; I myself dread, woise than almost 
any other imaginable peril, that miraculous and really 
insane invention the American Railroad Car. Heaven 
help the man— may I add the woman — that sets foot in 
one I Ah, if it were only an ocean to cross, it woifld be 
a matter of small thought to me — and great pleasure. 
But the railroad car — every man hasJiis weak point ; and , 
I fear the railroad car as abjectly as I do an earwig, and, 
on the whole, on better grounds. You do not know how 
bitter it is to have to make such a confession ; for you 
have not the pretension nor the weakness of a man. If 
I do get to Chicago, you will hear of me : so much can 
be said. And do you never come east ? 

I was pleased to recognise a word of my poor old 
Deacon in your letter. It would interest me very .much 
to hear how it went and what you thought of piece and 
actors ; and my collaborator, who knows and respects 
the photograph, would be pleased too. — Still in the hope 
of seeing you, I am, yours very truly, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

To Henry James 

Saranac Lake , Winter 1887-88 
“J'MY DEAR henry JAMES, — It may please you to know 
how our family has been employed. In the silence of 
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the snow the afternoon lamp has lighted an eager fire- 1 
side group: my mother reading, Fanny, Lloyd, and I 
devoted listeners ; and the work was really one of the 
best works F ever heard ; and *ts ahthor is to be praised 
and hbnou.cd ; and what do you suppose is the name of 
•it ? and naye you ever read it yourself? and (I am bound 
I \vjji get to the bottom of the page before I blow the 
gaff, if 1 have to fight it out on,*his line all summor ; for 
if you have not to turn a leaf, there can be no suspense, 
the conspec^ory eye being swift to pick out proper names ; 
and without suspense, there can be little pleasure in this 
world, to my mind at least) — and, in short, the name of 
it is Roderick Hudson, if you please. My dear James, it is 
very*Fpirited, and very sound, and very noble too. Hud- 
son, Mrs. Hudson, Rowland, O, all first-rate : Rowland 
a very fine fellow ; Hudson as good as he can stick 
U (did you know Hudson? I suspect you did), Mrs. H. 
his real born mother, a thing rarely managed in 
fiction. 

We are all keeping pretty fit and pretty hearty ; but 
this letter is not from me to you, it is from a reader of 
R.H. to the author of the same, and it says nothing, and 
has nothing to say, but thank you. 

We are going to re-read Casamassima as a proper 
pendant. Sir, I think these two are your best, and care 
not who knows it. 

May I beg you, the next time Roderick is printed off, v 
to go over the sheets of the last few chapters, and strike 
out ‘immense’ and ‘tremendous’? You have simply; 
dropped them there like your pocket-handkerchief \ all 
„ you have to do is to pick them up and pouch them/ 
and your room — what do I say? — your cathedral l-r> 
wQL^be swept and garnished. — 1 am, dear sir, your- 
delighted^ reader, 

Robert Louis Stevenson , 
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Sidney Colvin 


. _ /’..S'.— »Perhaps it is a pang of causeless honesty, perhaps 
I hope it will set a value on my praise of Roderick) perhaps 
it£ a burst of the diabolic, but I must break out with the 
news that I can’t bear # the Portrait of a Lady . I read it 
all, and I wept too ; but I can’t stand your having written 
it ; and I beg you will write no more of the like. Infra y 
sir*; Below you : I can’t help it — it may be your favourite 
work, but in my eyes it’s below you to write and me to 
read. I thought Rodei'ick was going to be another such 
at the beginning ; and I cannot describe my pleasure as I 
found it taking bones and blood, and looking out at me 
with a moved and human countenance, whose lineament^ 
are written in my memory until my last of days. 

R. L*S. 

My wife begs your forgiveness ; I believe for her 
silence. 

To Sidney Colvin 

Saranac Lake [December 1887] 
MY dear COLVIN, — This goes to say that we are all fit^ 
and the place is very bleak and wintry, and up to now hap 
shown no such charms of climate as Davos, but is a place 
whbremen eat and where the cattarh, catarrh (cattarrh, 
dr. cattarrhh) appears to be unknown. I walk in my 
jyCt^ndy in the snaw, sir, looking down over one of those 
rabbled wintry landscapes that are (to be frank) so chilly 
human bosom, and up at a grey, English— nay, 

, Scottish — heaven ; and I think it pretty bleak ; 
LMdnd swoops at me round the corner, like a lion, 
5 fs the snow in my face ; and I could aspire to be 
wfiere ; but yet I do not catch cold, and yet, when I 
fe in> I eat. So that hitherto Saranac, if not delirious^r 
ctable, has not been a failure ; nay, from the mere 
tft;of view of the wicked body, it has proved £ success. 
1 1, wish I could still get to the woods ; alas ^ous rC irons 
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plus au bois is my pool song ; the paths are buried, the, 
dingles dnftc c l full, a litlje walk giown a long one ; till 
spiing comes, I feai the burthen will hold good. 

I ^et along v, ith my papei s for Scribner not fast, nor 
so far spccKiiy well ; only this last, the fourth one (which 
makes i third part of my whole task), I do believe is 
pif/v ^ pit alter a fashion, it is a mere sermon : 4 £mith 
opens out ' ; 1 nut it is true, arid I find it touching and 
beneficial, 10 me at least ; and I think there is some fine 
wi iting 1*1 it, some vei y apt and pregnant phrases. Pulvis 
et Ihnbro i call it ; I might have called it a Darwinian 
Seimon, if I had wanted. Its sentiments, although 
p Muonic, will not offend even you, I believe. The othe»* 
papers, I fear, bear many traces of effort, and the 
ungenuine inspiration of an income at so much per essay, 
^ and the honest desire of the incomer to give good measure 
for his money. Well, I did my damndest anyway. 

We have been reading H. James’s Roddick Hudson , 
which I eagerly press you to get at once : it is a book 
of a high order— the last volume in particular. I wish 
Meredith would read it. It took my breath away. 

I am at the seventh book of £he sEneid, and quite 
amazed at its merits (also very often floored by its 
difficulties). The Circe passage at the beginning, and 
the sublime business of Amata with the simile of the 
boy’s top — O Lord, what a happy thought ! — have specially 
delighted me. — I am, dear sir, your respected friend, 

John Gregg Gillson, J.P., M.R.I.A., etc. 

1 1 Smith opens out his cauld harangues 
k On practice and on morals.' ^ 

The Rev. George Smith of Galston, the minister thus referred t6 • 
tf/ Uni ns (in the Holy Fair), was a great-grandfather of Stevenson 
on thejgtyftthei’s side ; and against Stevenson himself, in his didactic 
moods, the passage was often quoted by his friends when they wished 
to^ease him. i 
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To Sidney Colvin 

The following narrates the beginning of the futhor’s labours 
on The Master of Ballantme. An unfinished paper written some 
years later in Samoa, and intended for Scribner’s fifngazinu, tells 
how the story first took shape in his mind. Sec Edinburgh 
edition, Miscellanies , vol. iv. p. 297 : reprinted in Essays on the ( 
Art of Writing. % 

[Saranac Lake y December 24, j 887} 

MY DEAR COLVIN, — Thank you for your explanations. 

I have done no more Virgil since I finished the seventh 
book, for I have first been eaten up with Tainc, and next 
have fallen head over heels into a new tale, The Master 
of Ballantrae. No thought have I now apart from it, 
and I have got along up to page ninety-two of the draft 
with great interest. It is to me a most seizing talc : ‘there 
are some fantastic elements ; the most is a dead genuine 
human problem — human tragedy, I should say rather. It 
will be about as long, I imagine, as Kidnapped. 

DRAMATIS PERSONAE: 

(1) My old Lord Durrisdeer. 

(2) The Master of Ballantrae, atid 

(3) Henry Durie, his sons . 

(4) Clementina, 1 •engaged to the first , married to the 

second. 

(5) Ephraim Mackellar, land steward at Durrisdeer 

' and narrator of the most of the book. 

. ‘ (6) Francis Burke, Chevalier de St. Louis, one of 

Pritice Charlie's Irishmen and narrator of the 

"/$? *' rest, 

,Bfe$ides these, many instant figures, most of them dumb 
pearly so: Jessie Brown the whore, Captain Crail, 
ain MacCombie, our old friend Alan Breck, our old 
ifeend Riach (both only for an instant), Teach the pjra^g 
/ (vulgarly Blackbeard), John Paul and Macconochie, 
Servants at Durrisdeer. The date is from 1745 to *65 
1 Afterwards changed to Alison. 
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(about). The scene, near Kirkcudbright, in thfe States^* 
and for a little moment in the French Eas^ Indies. I 
have done most of the big worfc the quarrel, duel between/ 
the brothers, and announcement of the death to Clemen- 
tina anti my Lord — Clementina, Henry, and Mackellar 
(nicknamed Squaretoes) are really very fine fellows ; the?; 

is all I know of the devil. I have known hints 4 of 
him, in the world, but always towards ; he is as hold as 
a lion, but with the same deadly, causeless duplicity , £, 
have watched with so much surprise in my two cowards. 
’Tis true, I saw a hint of the same nature in another - 
man who was not a coward ; but he had other things to 
attend to ; the Master has nothing else but his devilry. 
Here* come my visitors — and have now gone, or the first 
relay of them ; and I hope no more may come. For- 
mark you, sir, this is our 1 day 1 — Saturday, as ever was ; 
and here we sit, my mother and I, before a large wood' 
(ire and await the enemy with the most steadfast courage ; 
and without snow and greyness : and the woman Fanny 
in New York for her health, which is far from good ; and 
the lad Lloyd at the inn in the village because he has 4 
cold; and the handmaid Valentine abroad in a. sleigh* 


upon her messages; and to-morrow Christmas and no', 
mistake. Such is human life : la carrilre humaine, *4* 


will enclose, if I remember, the required autograph. 

I will do better, put it on the back of this page. „,Lc|ve; 
to all, and mostly, my very dear Colvin, to yourself.' 
whatever I say or do, or don’t say or do, you maybpY^fe 
sure I am — Yours always affectionately, 


To Miss Adelaide Boodle 

Saranac Lake , Christmas iS8? “fl 
MY DEAR MISS BOODLE, — And a very good Chrijtt$^ 
to. you all $&nd better fortune ; and if worse, 
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courage ^o support it — which I think is the kinder wish 
in. all human affairs. Some while — I fear a good while — 
-after this, ybu should receive our’Christmas gift ; we have 
no tact and no taste, *only a welcome and (often) tonic 
brutality ; and I dare say the present, even aftc* my 
friend Baxter has acted on and reviewed my Junts, may 
pxove f a White Elephant. That is why I dread prese nfc . 
And therefore pray understand if any element oF that 
Jtfampefr prove unwelcome, it is to be exchanged, I will 
hot sit down under the name of a giver of White 
Elephants. I never had any elephant but one, and his 
initials were R. L. S. ; and he trod on my foot at a very 
'early age. But this is a fable, and not in the least to 
Ithe point: which is that if, for once in my life, I. have 
wished to make things nicer for anybody but the 
Elephant (see fable), do not suffer me to have made 
them ineffably more embarrassing, and exchange— ruth- 
lessly exchange 1 

For my part, I am the most cockered up of any mortal 
being ; and one of the healthiest, or thereabout, at some 
modest distance from the bull’s eye. I am condemned 
|to yvrite twelve articles in Scribner’s Magazine for the 
Hove of gain ; I think I had better send you them ; what 
is far more to the purpose, I am on the jump with a new 
^stQry yrhich has bewitched me — I doubt it may bewitch 
Jap JDne else. It is called The Master of Ballantrae — 
^gt^hbunce Ballan-tray. If it is not good, well, mine will 

P fault ; for I believe it is a good tale. 

. greetings of the season to you, and your mother, 
our- sisters. My wife heartily joins. — And I am, 
sincerely, Robert Louis Stevenson 

* ou will think me an illiterate dog : I am, &r 
Jno first time, reading Robertson’s sermons. «I do nof 
to express how much I think of them. If. by 


gpjM Very 
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any chance you should be as illiterate as I, and upt know 
them, it is woith while curing the defect. R. L. S. 


To Charles Baxter 


The following letter invites Mr. Baxter to allow himself (under 
• an alias ) atyl his office in Edinburgh to figure in a preface to 
■ the rt. w story. Such a preface was drafted accordingly, but on 



^ Saranac Lake , January *88 

^ DEAR CHARLES, — You are the flower of Doers. . . . 
•v^ill my doer collaborate thus much in my new novel ? 
,in the year 1794 or 5, Mr. Ephraim Mackellar, A.M., 
~Iate steward on the Durrisdecr estates, completed a set 
of memoranda (as long as a novel) with regard to the 
death of the (then) late Lord Durrisdeer, and as to that 
* of his attainted elder brother, called by the family courtesy 
title the Master of Ballantrae. These he placed in the 
hand of John Macbrair, W.S., the family agent, on the 
understanding they were to be sealed until 1862, when a 
century would have elapsed since the affair in the wilder- 
ness (my lord’s death). You succeeded Mr. Macbrair’s; 
firm ; the Durrisdcers are extinct ;*and last year, in an 
old green box, you found these papers with Macbrair’s 
indorsation. It is that indorsation of which I want a 
copy ; you may remember, when you gave me the papers, 
I neglected to take that, and I am sure you are a man too, 
careful of antiquities to have let it fall aside. I shall have 
a little introduction descriptive of my visit to Edinburgh, 
arrival there, denner with yoursel’, and first reading T of 
the papers in your smoking-room : all of which, of course 


you well remember. — Ever yours affectionately, ' 

• r 7* — T R. 

Jr?™™ “ my fri ^'Mr. Johnstone Thomson, 



E. L.' Burlingame 
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To E. L. Burlingame 

Saranac Lake y Winter 1 887-88 
DEAR MR. Burlingame, — I am keeping* the sermon 
to see if I can’t add another. Meanwhile, I will serfd you 
very soon a different paper which may takQ its place. 1 
Possibly some of these days soon I may get togetho,r a &, 
talk oh things current, which should go in (if possible) 
earlier than either. I am now less nervous about these 
papers y I believe I can do the trick without great strain, 
though the terror that breathed on my back in the begin- 
ning is not yet forgotten. • 

The Master of Ballantrae I have had to leave aside, as 
I was quite worked out. But in about a week I hope to 
try back and send you the first four numbers : these are 
all drafted, it is only the revision that has broken me 
down, as it is often the hardest work. These four 1 
propose yoy should set up for me at once, and we’ll 
copyright ’em in a pamphlet. I will tell you the names 
' of the bona fide purchasers in England. 

The numbers will run from twenty to thirty pages of 
my manuscript. Yqu can give me that much, can you 
not? It is a howling good tale — at least these first four 
numbers are ; the end is a trifle more fantastic, but ’tis 
\$l\\ picturesque. 

r Don’t trouble about any more French books ; I am on 
another scent, you see, just now. Only the French in 
{Hindustan I await with impatience, as that is for Ballan- 
; tt?ae. The scene of that romance is Scotland — the States 
5 —Scotland — India — Scotland — and the States again ; so 
^it jumps like a flea. I have enough about the^ States 
^ now, and very much obliged I am ; yet if Drake’s 
Tragedies of the Wilderness is (as I gather) a collection 
of originals, I should like to purchase it. «If it is a 
; picturesque vulgarisation, I do not wish to # look it in, the 
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face Purchase, I say, for I think it would be* well to 
have some sutli collection by me with a view to fresh 
woits Youis ye*y sincerely, c 

Robert *Louis Stevenson 

t P S If you think of hav ng the Master illustrated) I 
su^ « st that Hole would be very well up to the Scottish, 
wftTU*i§ the 1 i^gei, part If you have it done her£, tell 
your artist to look at the hall of Craigievar in Billing’s 
Baronial anrf Fccle siastical Antiquities , and he wjll get a 
bioad bin for the hall at Duinsdeer it is, I think, the 
i himuey of Craigievar and the roof of Pinkie, and perhaps 
t little moie of Pinkie altogether ; but I should have to 
a ee the book myself to be sure Hole would be invaluable! 
tor this I dare say if you had it illustrated, you could let 
me have one or two for the English edition. R. L. S. 

To William Archer 

The following refers to Mr Bernard Shaw s novel, Caskel Byron's 
Profession , which had been sent Stevenson to read by their common 
friend Mr Archer 

[ Saranac Lake Winter 1887-88] 

MV D* AR ARCHER,— What am I to say? I have read 
your friend’s book with singular relish If he has wntteti 
any otKSr, I beg you will let me see it , and if he has not* 
I beg him to lose no time in supplying the deficiency*' 
It is full of promise ; but I should like to know his age. 
There are things m it that are very clever, to which l 
attach small importance ; it is the shape of the age. And 
there aie passages, particularly the rally in presence df 
c the Zulu king, that show genuine and remarkable narrative, 
talent— a talent that few will have the wit to understand* 
a<U»*t of strength, spirit, capacity, sufficient vision, 
sufficient sflf sacrifice, which last is the chief point in a 
narrator. 




^A$‘a whole, it is (of course) a fever dream of the most 
feverish. Over Bashville the footman I t howled with 
' Sgrision and delight ; I dote on Bashvilla — I could read 
of him for ever ; de Bashville je suisje fervent — there is 
only one Bashville, and I am his devoted slave ; Bashville 
est magnifique , mais il n'est gut re possible . He«is the n ote 
6f thejbook. It is all mad, mad and deliriously delightful 
the author has a taste in chivalry like Walter Scott’s or 
Dumas’, and then he daubs in little bits of socialism ; he 
soars away on the,- wings of the romantic griffon — even 
the griffon, as he cleaves air, shouting with laughter at 
’the nature of the quest — and I believe in his heart he 
thinks he is labouring in a quarry of solid granite 
realism. 

"7; It is this that makes me — the most hardened adviser 
, now extant — stand back and hold my ppace. If Mr. Shaw 
■ is below five-and- twenty, let him go his path ; if he is 
\ thirty, he had best be told that he is a romantic, and 
/pursue romance with his eyes open ; — or perhaps he 
"knows it ; — God knows 1 — my brain is softened. 

It is HORRID FUN. All I ask is more of it. Thank 
^yxm.frr the pleasure* you gave us, and tell me more of 
the inimitable author. 


(I say,*Archer, my God, what women!) — Yours very 
/truly, . Robert Louis Stevenson 




i p^rt Charles Reade ; i part Henry James or some 


^pdred author badly assimilated ; J part Disraeli (perhaps 
^U^pnscious) ; i£ parts struggling, over-laid original talent ; 
gg£ part' blooming, gaseous folly. That is the equation as 
ll^juadsi What it may be, I don’t know, nor anj& other 
3gpijU ( ‘ v Vixere fortes — O, let him remember that — let hi^i 
of his damned century ; his gifts of insane 
llh^ldry and animated narration are just those that 
^&jg]h^ l '.be slain and thrown out like an untimely birth by 
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the Daemon of the epoch. And if he only knew how I 
liav£ adoi ed Jie chi vali y J Bashville ! — O Bashville ! fen 
chorllc (which is fairly polyglot). R. L. S.^ 

To Wiltiam Archer 

[ Saranac Lake> February 1888] 
MV til au ARCHER,— Pi etty |ick in bed ; but neglssary 
to pio'cjt and continue your education. 

Why \as Jenkin an amateur in my eyes? You think 
because not amusing (I think he often was amusing). 
The reason is this : I never, or almost never, saw two 
pages of his woik that I could not have put in one with- 
out tfye smallest loss of mateiial. That is the only test I 
know of writing. If there is anywhere a thing said in 
two sentences that could have been as cleaily and as 
engagingly and as forcibly said in one, then it's amateur 
woik. Then you will bring me up with old Dumas. Nay, 
the object of a story is to be long, to fill uf> hours ; the 
story-teller’s art of writing is to water out by continual 
invention, historical and technical, and yet not seem to 
water ; seem on the other hand to practise that sar^e wit 
of conspicuous and declaratory condensation which is the 
proper art of writing. That is one thing in which my 
stories fail : I am always cutting the flesh off their bones. 
I would rise from the dead to preach 1 
Hope all well. I think my wife better, but she’s not 
allowed to write ; and this (only wrung from me by desire 
to Boss and Parsonisc and Dominate, strong in sickness) 
is my first letter for days, and will likely be my last fbt 
many more. Not blame my wife for her silence : doctor^ 

S ders. All much interested by your last, and fragment 
>m brother, and anecdotes of Tomarcher. — The sick but 
still Mor^i R. L. S. 

Tell Shaw to hurrv ud : 1 want another. 
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To William Archer 

In early Hays in Paris, Stevensdn’s chivalro4s feelings' had 
oftce been shocked by the. scent in the Demi- Mondesi Dumas fils, 
where Suzanne d’Angc is trapped by Olivier de Jalin. Hi «> corre- 
spondent had asked what exactly took place. 

[ Saranac Lake , February 1888?] 

M\*pEAR ARCHER, — It happened thus. I cam^fortiV 
from that performance in a breathing heat of indignation. 
(Mind, at this distance of time and with my increased 
knowledge, I admit there is a problem in the piece ; but 
I saw none then, except a problem in brutality ; and } 
still consider the problem in that case not established.) 
*■ On my way down the Francais stairs, I trod on an old 
gentleman’s toes, whereupon with that suavity tfiat so 
well becomes me, I turned about to apologise, and on 
the instant, repenting me of that intention, stopped the 
apology midway, and added something in French to this 
effect : No, *you are one of the Id ches who have been 
applauding that piece. I retract my apology. Said the 
old Frenchman, laying his hand on my arm, and with a 
smile that was truly heavenly in temperance, irony, good- 
nature, and knowledge of the world, * Ah, monsieur, vous 
6tes bien jeune 1 1 — Yours very truly, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

; ' To E. L. Burlingame 

[ Saranac Lake , February 1888] 

■1 DEAR MR. BURLINGAME, — Will you send me (from the 
' library) some of the works of my dear old G. P. R. Janies ? 

• With the following especially I desire to make or to 
irenew acquaintance : The Songster , The Gipsy, The 
Convict, The Stepmother, The Gentleman of the (Jtd 
'School, The Robber . 

'Excuses dtt peu . 
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This sudden return to an ancient favourite hangs ufion 
an accident. % The ‘Fnnklin County Library* contains 
two works of his, The Cavalier and M or ley Emstetn . # I,' 
read the fifst with indescribable* amusement — it was 
wors£ than 1 had feared, and yet somehow engaging ; 
the second«(to my surprise) was better than I had dared 
_ jjiope : a good, honest, dull, interesting tale, v^ith a 
genuine old fashioned talent in the invention whfen not 
strained ; and a genuine old-fashioned feeling for the : 
English language. This experience awoke appetite, and 
you see I have taken steps to stay it. R. L. S. 


To E. L. Burlingame 

[Saranac Lake , February 1888] 
DEAR MR. BURLINGAME,— i. Of course then don’t use 
it. Dear Man, I write these to please you, not myself, 
and you know a main sight better than 4 do what is 
good. In that case, however, I enclose another paper, 
and return the corrected proof of Pulvis et Umbra, , so 
that we may be afloat. 

2. I want to say a word as tq, the Master . fThe 
Master of Ballantrae shall be the name by all means.)* 
If you like and want it, I leave it to you to make an offers 
You may remember I thought the offer you made when: 
I was still in England too small; by which I did. ^01; 
at all mean, I thought it less than it was worth, bu^gj 
little to tempt me to undergo the disagreeables of /eriiS 
publication. This tale (if you want it) you are tp 
for ^ is the least I can do for you ; and you am^6 
observe that the sum you pay me for my articles -gpWg 
far to meet my wants, I am quite open to be satisiSfE 
^thjjaps than formerly. I tell you I do dislikp^tb|f 
battle of the dollars. I feel sure you all pay too njuch 
heje in America ; and I beg you not to spoil me^|| 
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more* For I am getting spoiled : I do not want wealth, 

and I feel these frig sums demoralise me. 

» 0 * * * 

My wife came here pretty ill ; she had a dreadful bad 

* night ; to-day she is better. But now Valentine is ill ; 
and Lloyd and 1 have got breakfast, and my hand Some- 
what shakes after washing dishes. — Yours very sincerely, * 
Robert Louis Stevenson,^., 

P.S. — Please order me the Evening Post for two 
months. My subscription is run out. The Mutiny and 
Edwardes to hand. 

To Sidney Colvin 

[i Saranac Lake, March i288] 

j MY dear COLVIN, — Fanny has been very unwell. She 
is not long home, has been ill again since her return, but 
, is now better again to a degree. You must not blame 
'\her for not writing, as she is not allowed to write at all, 

- not even a letter. To add to our misfortunes, Valentine 
is, quite ill and in bed. Lloyd and I get breakfast ; I 
bave now, 10 . 15 , just got the dishes washed and the 
■kitchen all clear, an<j sit down to give you as much news 
£as‘I have spirit for, after such an engagement. Glass is 
thing that really breaks my spirit : I do not like to 
aili and with glass I cannot reach the work of my high 
filing— the artist’s. 

am, as you may gather from this, wonderfully better : 
Iqis harsh, grey, glum, doleful climate has done me good. 

cannot fancy how sad a climate it is. When the. 
itfiprmometer stays all day below io°, it is really cold ; 
teq when the wind blows, O commend me to the result. 
Sleajsurh in life is all delete ; there is no red spot lejt, 
?&e| do hot radiate, you burn your hands all the time Oft 
(wimt seem to be cold stones. It is odd, zero is like 
js^rijmer heat to us now ; and we*like, whgn the ther- 
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momcter outside is really low, a room at about 48° : 6o° 
we find oppressive. Ye the natives keep their holes at 
90° or even 100° * 

This was interrupted days ago *by household labours. 
Since then I have had and (I tremble to write it, but it 
* does seen^as if I had) beaten oft' an influenza. The cold 
^►^ex^uisite. Valentine still in bed. The proofs ^f the 
first part of The Master of Bailantrae begin to come in ; 
soon you shall have it in the pamphlet form ; and I hope 
you will like it. The second part will not be near so 
good ; but there — we can but do as it’ll do with us. I 
Have every reason to believe this winter has done me real 
good ; so far as it has gone ; and if I carry out my scheme 
for next winter, and succeeding years, I should end by 
being a tower of strength. I want you to save a good 
holiday for next winter ; I hope we shall be able to help 
you to some larks. Is there any Greek Isle you would 
like to explore? or any creek in Asia Minor? — Yours 
ever affectionately, R. L. S. 


To the Rev. Dr. Charteris 

The Rev. Dr. Charteris, of Edinburgh, had been one of the most 
intimate and trusted friends of Stevenson’s father, and R. L. S. turns . 
to him accordingly for memories and impressions. 

[Saranac Lake^ Winter 1887-88] ■ 
my dear dr. charteris, — I have asked Douglas and V 
Foulis to send you my last volume, so that you may; 1 ; 
possess my little paper on my father in a permanent^ 
shape ; not for what that is worth, but as a tribute 
• respect to one whom my father regarded with such lovej^ 
e gteem, and affection. Besides, as you will see, I have|? 
Brought you under contribution, and I have still to thank- 
you for ydur Jetter to my mother ; so more than kind ; in^ 
much, so jidst. It ii my hope, when time and health 
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permit, to do something more definite for my father’s 
memory. You are one of the very few who can (if^you 
will) help me. Pray believe that I lay on you no obliga- 
tion ; I know too well? you may believe me, flow difficult 
it is to put even two sincere lines upon paper, wheife all, 
too, is to order. But if the spirit should ever .move you, 
and yju should recall something memorable of your friend, 
his soft will heartily thaiik you for a note of it.^With 
much respect, believe me, yours sincerely, 

Robert Louis Sievenson 

To Edmund Gosse 

[Saranac Lake , March 31, 1888] 
MY DEAR GOSSE, — Why so plaintive? Either the 
post-office has played us false, or you were in my debt. 
In case it should be my letter that has failed to come to 
post, I must # tell again the fate of Mrs. Gosse’s ther- 
mometer. It hangs in our sitting-room, where it has 
often marked freezing point and below ; ‘ See what 
Gosse says,* is a common word of command. But the 
point is this : in the vgrandah hangs another thermometer, 
condemned to register minus 40° and that class of 
temperatures ; and to him, we have given the name of 
. the Quarterly Reviewer. I hope the jape likes you. 

Please tell the Fortnightly man that I am sorry but I 
can do nothing of that sort this year, as I am under a 
pledge to Scribner’s ; and indeed my monthly articles 
r tafce the best of my time. It was a project I went into 
’with horrid diffidence ; and lucre was my only motive. 
1 get on better than I expected, but it is difficult to find 
£n article of the sort required for each date, and to vayr 
the matter and keep up (if possible) the merit. I do nof 
know if you think I have at all succeeded ; it seemed to 
jne this really worked paper was more money’s wotth 
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(as well as probably better within my means) rfhan the 
Lang business at the Sign of the Ship. Indeed I feel 
convinced I could never have managed that"; it takes a 
gift to do it* Heie is lunch.— Yodis afftly., 

- R. L. S. 


To Henry James 

[Saianac Lake> March c 888] 

MY dear dei ighttul James,— To quote your head- 
ing to m} wife, I think no man writes so elegant a letter, 

I am suie none so kind, unless it be Colvin, and there is 
more of the stern parent about him. I was vexed at your 
account of my admired Meredith : I wish I could go and 
see fym ; as it is I will try to write ; and yet (do you 
undeistand me?) there is something in that potent, 

^ enialisch affectation that puts one on the stiain even to 
address him in a letter. He is not an easy man to be 
youiself with : there is so much of him, and the veracitjr 
and the high athletic intellectual humbug are so inter- 
mixed. 1 I read with indescribable admiration your 
Emerson. I begin to long for the day when these 
portraits of yours shall be collected : do put me in. B*it w 
Emerson is a higher flight. Have you a TourgueneJTi 
You have told me many interesting things of him, and I 
seem to see them written, and forming a graceful and 
bildend sketch. (I wonder whence comes this flood Of . 
German — I haven’t opened a German book since 
teethed). My novel is a tragedy ; four parts out of six or*} < 
seven are wiitten, and gone to Burlingame. Five parts offf 
it are sound, human tragedy ; the last one or two, I regr£t£f • 
to say, not so soundly designed ; I almost hesitaje to writer^ 
tlrem ; they are very picturesque, but they are fantastfe^ v 
t^y shame, perhaps degrade, the beginning. I wish K* 1 
knew ; tly# was hpw the tale came to me however. I got | 

i Alluding to a kind of lofty, posturing way of G. M.‘s in mind " 
anS speech, quite different from any real insincerity. 4 
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the situation ; it was an old taste of mine : The older 
brother goes out in the ’45, the younger stays ^ the younger, < 
of course, gets title and estate ancl marries the bride desig- 
rihte of the elder — a family match, but he (die younger) 
had always loved her, and she had really loved the blder. 
Do you see the situation ? Then the devil aifel Saranac • 
suggjsted this denouement , and I joined the two ends in 
a day or two of constant feverish thought, and be£an to 
write. And now — I wonder if I have not gone too far 
with the fantastic ? The elder brother is an INCUBUS : 
supposed to be killed at Culloden, he turns up again and 
bleeds the family of money ; on that stopping he comes 
and lives with them, whence flows the real tragedy, *he 
nocturnal duel of the brothers (very naturally, and indeed, 

I think, inevitably arising), and second supposed death 
of the elder. Husband and wife now really make up, 
and then the cloven hoof appears. * For the third sup- 
posed death and the manner of the third reappearance is 
steep ; steep, sir. It is even very steep, and I fear it 
shames the honest stuff so far; but then it is highly 
pictorial, and it leads up to the death of the elder brother 
at the hands of the younger in a perfectly cold-blooded 
murder, of which 1 wish (and mean) the reader to 
approve. You see how daring is the design. There are 
really but six characters, and one of these episodic, and 
. yet it covers eighteen years, and will be, I imagine, the 
longest of my works. — Yours ever, R. L. S. 

. Read Gosse’s Raleigh . First-rate. — Yours ever, 

R.L.S. 

„ To the Rev. Dr. Charteris 

Saranac Lake , Adirondacks y 
, . , New York , U.S.A. [Spring 1 888] * 

^ MY BEAR DR. charteris,— The funeral fetter, your 
notes, and many other things, are reserved for a book, 
V'i 1U.—4 
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Memorials of a Scottish Family , if ever I can £nd time 
an 4 opportunity. I wish I could throw off all else and sit 
down to it to-day. Yes, my father was £ ‘distinctly 
religious mhn,' but not a pious. r Flie distinction painfully 
and ‘pleasurably recalls old conflicts; it used to be my 
great gm? — and you, who suffered for the whole Church, 
know how needful it was to have some reserve ar|jllcry 1 
His ’sentiments were tragic ;* he was a tragic thinker. 
Now, glanced that life is tragic to the marrow, it seems 
the proper function of religion to make us accept and 
serve in ;hat tragedy, as officers in that other and com- 
parable one of war. Service is the word, active service, 
in the militaiy sense; and the religious man — I beg 
pardon, the pious man — is he who has a military joy in 
duty -not he who weeps over the wounded. Wc can 
do no more than try to do our best. Really, I am the 
grandson of the manse — I preach you a kind of sermon. 
Box the brat’s ears ! 

My mother— to pass to matters more within my com- 
petence— finely enjoys herself. The new country, some 
new fiiends wc have made, the interesting experiment of 
this climate — which (at least) is tragic — all have done her 
good. I have myself passed a better winter than for 
years, and now that it is nearly over have some diffident 
hopes of doing well in the summer and ‘ eating a little 
more air ’ than usual. 

I thank you for the trouble you are taking, and my 
mother joins with me in kindest regards to yourself and 
Mrs. Charteris. — Yours very truly, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

To S. R. Crockett 

[Saranac Lake, Spring 1888] , 

DEAR •MINISTER OF THE FREE JCIRK AT PENICUIK t — 
Kor O, m^n,* I cannae read your name 1 — That I have 
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been so fong in answering your delightful letter sits on 
my conscience badly. The fact is I let my ccArespondence 
accumulate until I ain going to leave a plac^ ; and then 
I pitch in, overhaul the pile, and my cries of penitence 
might be heard a mile about. Yesterday I despatched , 
thirty-five belated letters : conceive the state of my con- 
science, above all as the Sins of Omission (see boyhood’s 
guide, the Shorter Catechism) are in my view the only 
serious ones ; I call it my view, but it cannot have escaped 
you that it was also Christ’s. However, all that is not to 
the purpose, which is to thank you for the sincere pleasure; 
afforded by your charming letter. I get a good few such ; 
haw few that please me at all, you would be surprised to 
learn — or have a singularly just idea of the dulness of 
our race ; how few that please me as yours did, I can tell 
you in one word — None . I am no« great kirkgoer, for 
many reasons — and the sermon’s one of them, and the 
first prayer another, but the chief and effectual reason is 
the stuffiness. I am no great kirkgoer, says I, but when 
I read yon letter of yours, I thought I would like to sit 
under ye. And then I saw ye were to send me a bit 
buik, and says I, I’ll wait for the bit buik, and then I’ll 
mebbe can read the man’s name, and anyway I’ll can kill 
twa birds wi’ ae stane. And, man 1 the buik was ne’er 
heard tell o’ 1 

That fact is an adminicle of excuse for my delay. 

And now, dear minister of the illegible name, thanks to 
you, and greeting to your wife, and may you have good 
guidance in your difficult labours, and a blessing on your 
lift. Robert Louis Stevenson 

(No just sae young’s he was, though — 

I’m awfae near forty, man.) 

Address c/o Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

743 Broadway, New Yofk. * 
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Don’t put ‘ N.B,’ in your paper : put Scotlaftd, \ and be 
done with it* Alas, that I should be thus stabbed in the 
home of my friends ! The pamc of my native lant^ is 
not fforth Britain , whatever may be the name of yours. \ 

R. L. S. 


• * To Miss Ferrier « 

[. Saranac Lake , April 1888] 

MY DEADEST COGGIE, — I wish I could find the letter I 
began to you some time ago when I was ill ; but I can’t 
and I don’t believe there was much in it anyway. We 
have all behaved like pigs and beasts and barn-door 
poultry to you ; but I have been sunk in work, and the 
lad is lazy and blind and has been working too ; and as 
for Fanny, she has.been (and still is) really unwell. I had 
a mean hope you might perhaps write again before I 
got up steam : I could not have been mqre ashamed of 
myself than I am, and I should have had another 
laugh. 

They always say I cannot give news in my letters : „ 
I shall shake off that reproach. ,On Monday, if she is . 
well enough, Fanny leaves for California to see her 
friends ; it is rather an anxiety to let her go alone ,* but 
the doctor simply forbids it in my case, and she is better 
anywhere than here — a bleak, blackguard, beggarly ; 
climate, of which I can say no good except that it suits 
me and some others of the same or similar persuasions^ 
whom (by all rights) it ought to kill. It is a form;bfr' 
Arctic St. Andrews, I should imagine ; and the mi^erie^;-.' 
of forty degrees below zero, with a high wind, hav^tp^^ 
^gfelt to be appreciated. The greyness of the heavens' h$re/; 
is a#rcumstance eminently revolting to the soul ; l haW\ 
near forgot th$ aspect of the^un — I doubt if this be 
it is certainly n& news> to us. My mother suffers a little.'; 
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from the inclemency of the place, but less on the whole 
than would be imagined. Anion# other wilck schemes* we 
have been projecting yacht # voyages ; and I beg to inform 
you that Cogia Ilassan was cast for the part olf passenger. 
They may come off! — Again this is not news. The lad ? 
Well, the lad wrote a tale this winter, which appeared to 
me so* funny that I have taken it in hand, and spme of 
these flays you will receive a copy of a work entitled 
‘ A Game of Bluffs by Lloyd Osbourne and Robert Louis 
Stevenson.* 

Otherwise he (the lad) is much as usual. There re- 
mains, I believe, to be considered only R. L. S., the 
house-bond, prop, pillar, bread-winner, and bully of the 
establishment. Well, I do think him much better ;*lie is 
making piles of money ; the hope of being able to hire 
a yacht ere long dances before his eyes ; otherwise he is 
not in very high spirits at this particular moment, though 
compared wijh last year at Bournemouth an angel of 
joy. 

And now is this news, Cogia, or is it not? It all 
depends upon the point of view, and I call it news. The 
devil of it is that I $an think of nothing else, except to 
send you all our loves, and to wish exceedingly you were 
here to cheer us all up. But we’ll see about that on 
board the yacht. — Your affectionate friend, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

To Sidney Colvin 

The Mutiny novel here foreshadowed never got written. 

a ~ [Saranac Lake] April qth // 4888 

MY DEAR COLVIN, -^-1 have been long without writing 
4o, you, but am not to blame. I had some little annoy- 
dances quite for a private eye, but they ran m& so hard 
"that 1 could not write without lugging them in, which 
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(for several reasons) I did not choose to do. *Fanny is 
off Jo San Fyincisco, and next week I myself flit to New 

York : address Scribner’s. Where we shall go I know 

• * 

not, nor (I Vas going to say) carfi ; so bald and bad is 
my frame of mind. Do you know our — ahem ! — fellow 
clubman, Colonel Majendic t 1 had such an interesting 
lei r er from him. Did you see my sermon? It has 
evoked the w'*rst feeling : I fei.r people don’t care* for the 
truth, or else I don’t tell it. Suffer me to wander without 
purpose, f have sent off twenty letters to-day, and begun 
and stuuv at a twenty-first, and taken a copy of one 
'which was on business, and corrected several galleys of 
proof, and sorted about a bushel of old letters ; so if any 
one has a right to be romantically stupid it is I — and I 
am. Really deeply stupid, and at that stage when in old 
days I used to pour out words without any meaning what- 
ever and with my mind taking no part in the performance. 
I suspect that is now the case. I am reading with extra- 
ordinary pleasure the life of Lord Lawrence : Lloyd and 
I have a mutiny novel — 

( Next morning , after twelve other letters ) — mutiny 
novel on hand — a tremendous wo$ — so we are all at 
Indian books. The idea of the novel is Lloyd’s : I call 
it a novel. ’Tis a tragic romance, of the most tragic sort : 
I believe the end will be almost too much for human 
endurance — when the hero is thrown to the ground with 
one of his own (Sepoy) soldier’s knees upon his chest, and 
the cries begin in the Beebeeghar. O truly, you know it 
is a howler 1 The whole last part is — well the difficulty 
is that, short of resuscitating Shakespeare, I don’t know 
who is to write it. 

c 

% I still keep wonderful. I am a great performer before 
Ihe j^>rd on the penny whistle. — Dear sir, sincerely 
yours, <■ Andrew Jackson 
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To Miss Adelaide Boodle 

[Saranac Lake, April 1888] 

Address, c/o Messrs. Scribners Sons, 

743 Broadway, N. Y. 

MY DEAR GAMEKEEPER,— Your p.c. (proving you a * 
good student of Micawber) has just arrived, and ijjjavcs 
the wafy to something I .tin anxious to say. I wrote a 
paper the other day — Pulvis et Umbra ; — I wrote it with 
great feeling and conviction : to me it seemed bracing 
and healthful, it is in such a world (so seen by me), that 
I am very glad to fight out my battle, and see some fine 
sunsets, and hear some excellent jests between whiles 
round the camp fire. Hut I find that to some people this 
“ vision of mine is a nightmare, and extinguishes all ground 
of faith in God or pleasure in man. Truth I think not so 
much of ; for I do not know it. And I could wish in my 
heart that I had not published this paper, if it troubles 
folk too much : all have not the same digestion, nor the 
same sight of things. And it came over me with special 
pain that perhaps this article (which I was at the pains to 
send to her) might g^ve dismalness to my Gamekeeper at 
Home . Well, I cannot take back what I have said ; but 
yet I may add this. If my view be everything but the 
nonsense that it may be — to me it seems self-evident and 
blinding truth — surely of all things it makes this world 
holier. There is nothing in it but the moral side — but 
the great battle and the breathing times with their re- 
freshments. I see no more and no less. And if you look 
again, it is not ugly, and it is filled with promise. 

Pray excuse a desponding author for this applogy. 
My wife is away off to the uttermost parts of the State% 
all by herself. I shall be off, I hope, in a week ; but* 
where ? Ah 1 that I know not. I keep wonderful, and 
my wife a little better, and the lad flourishing We now 
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perform duets on two D tin whistles ; it is nt^joke to 
make the bnes ; I think I must really senjl you one, . 
which I wish you would correct. ... I may be said t,o 
live (or these instrumental labours now, but I have 
always some childishness on hand. — I am, dear Game- 
keeper, voflr indulgent but intemperate Squire, 

Robert Louis StevenSon 

< • • 

To Sidney Colvin 

Having sp>nt the last fortnight of April at New York, Stevenson 
and his stepson moved at the beginning of May to the small New 
Jersey watering-place from whence the following few letters are 
dated : his wife having meanwhile gone to San Francisco, where she 
presently made arrangements for the Pacific yachting trip. 

* 

Union House , Manasquan , New Jersey [M ay 1888] 

MY dear colvin, — We are here at a delightful country 
inn, like a country French place, the only people in the 
house, a cat-boat at our disposal, the sea ajways audible 
on the outer beach, the lagoon as smooth as glass, all the 
little, queer, many coloured villas standing shuttered and 
empty ; in front of ours, across the lagoon, two long 
wooden bridges ; one for the rail, or^ for the road, sound- 
ing with intermittent traffic. It is highly pleasant, nnd a 
delightful change from Saranac. My health is much 
better for the change ; I am sure I walked about four 
miles yesterday, one time with another — well, say three 
and a half ; and the day before, I was out for four hours' 
in the cat-boat, and was as stiff as a board in consequehcef. 
More letters call. — Yours ever, R. L. S. J 

To Charles Baxter 

Union House, Manasquan , NJ., but address to « 
Scribner's, nth May 1888 

my dear pHARLES, — I have found a yacht, and we 
stfe going die full pitch for seven months. If I cannot 
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get my health back (more or less), *tis madness ; but, 
of course, tjiere is the hope, and I will piay big. • . . 
If,this business fails to set me up, well, ^2000 is gone, 
and I know I can’t get better. We sail from San Fran- 
cisco, June 15th, for the South Seas in the yacht Casco . — 
With a million thanks for all your dear friendltness, ever 
yours affectionately, Robert Louis Stevei^on 

To Lady Taylor 

[j Manasquan , May 1888] 

MY dear lady Taylor,— I have to announce our 
great news. On June 15th we sail from San Francisco 
in the schooner yacht Casco ^ for a seven months’ cruise 
in the South Seas. You can conceive what a state of 
excitement we are in ; Lloyd perhaps first ; but this is 
an old dream of mine which actually seems to be 
coming true* and I am sun-struck. It seems indeed 
too good to be true ; and that we have not deserved so 
much good fortune. F rom Skerry vore to the Galapagos 
is a far cry ! And from poking in a sick-room all 
.winter to the deck of one’s own ship, is indeed a 
heavenly change. 

All these seven months I doubt if we can expect more 
than three mails at the best of it : and I do hope we may 
hear something of your news by each. I have no very 
clear views as to where the three addresses ought to be, 
but if you hear no later news, Charles Scribner’s Sons will 
always have the run of our intended movements. And 
.an early letter there would probably catch us at the 
.'Sandwich Islands. Tahiti will probably be the second 
point: and (as I roughly guess) Quito the third. Byt 
the whole future is invested with heavenly clouds. m 

I trust you are all well and content, and Rave good 
3$w§ of the Shelleys, to whorp l*wish you* would pass 
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on ours. They should be able to sympathise* with our 

delight. 

Now I have all my miserable Scribner articles to rqjte 
together in 1 the inside of a fortnight: so you must not 
expert mo to be more copious. I have you all in the 
kindest memory, and am, your affectionate friend, 

Royikrt Louis Stevenson 

• 4 « 

Remember me to Aubrey de Vere. 


To Homer St. G audens 

*. 

The following is addressed from Manasquan to a boy, the son of 
the writer’s friend, the sculptor St. Gaudens ; for the rest, it explains 
itself. * 

Manasquan , New Jersey , 27/// May 1888 

DEAR HOMER st. GAUDENS,— Your father has brought 
you this day to see me, and he tells me it is his hope you 
may remember the occasion. I am going {o do what I 
can to carry out his wish ; and it may amuse you, years 
after, to see this little scrap of paper and to read what I 
write. I must begin by testifying that you yourself took 
no interest whatever in the introduction, and in the most 
proper spirit displayed a single-minded ambition to get 
back to play, and this I thought an excellent and admir- . 
able point. in your character. You were also (I use the 
past tense, with a view to the time when you shall read, 
rather than to that when I am writing) a very pretty boy, 
and (to my European views) startlingly self-possessed. 
My time of observation was so limited that you must 
pardon me if I can say no more : what else I marked, 
what restlessness of foot and hand, what graceful clumsi: 
n^ss, what experimental designs upon the furniture, was 
Bbt til# common inheritance of human youth. But you 
may perhaps like fb know that the lean flushed man in 
be<t who interested yotl so little, was in a state of mind 
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extremely mingled and unpleasant : harassed with work 
which he thought he was not doing well, Jroubled jvith 
difficulties ^o which you will in time succeed, and yet 
looking forward to ncf less a matter than a ^>yage to the 
South Seas and the visitation of savage and desert isfands. 
—Your father’s friend, Robert Louis Stevenson 

To Henry James 

Matiasquan (ahem/). New Jersey , May 2Sth y 1888 

MY DEAR JAMES,— With what a torrent it has come at 
last I Up to now, what I like best is the first number of 
a London Life . ' You have never done anything better, 
and I don’t. know if perhaps you have ever done anything 
so good as the girl’s outburst : tip-top. I have been 
preaching your later works in your native land. I had to 
present the Beltraffio volume to Low, and it has brought 
him to his knees ; he was amazed at the first part of 
Georgina’s Reasons, although (like me) not so well satis- 
fied with Part II. It is annoying to find the American 
public as stupid as the English, but they will waken up in 
time : I wonder whaj they will think of Two Nations ? . . . 

This, dear James, is a valedictory. On June 15th the 
schooner yacht Casco will (weather and a jealous provi- 
dence permitting) steam y- rough the Golden Gates for 
Honolulu, Tahiti, the Gal/ os, Guayaquil, and — I hope 
not the bottom of thqf c. It will contain your 
obedient ’umble servarjf -ty. It seems too good 

to be true, and is a ver of getting through the 

green-sickness of matur : all its accompanying 

ills, is now declaring its mind and life. They tell 

me it is not so sever! ; inat of youth ; if I (and t^e 
Casco) are spared, I shall tell you more exactly, as I anT 
one of the few people in the world who do not forget their 
own lives. • • 
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Good-bye, then, my dear fellow, and please ^ite us a 

* word ; we e>f>ect to have three mails in the next two 
1 months : Honolulu, Tahiti, an # d Guayaquil. But letters 

will be forwarded from Scribner’s* if you hear nothing 
more definite directly. In 3 (ihree) days I leave for San 

* Franc’-i<. u.*--Evcr yours moA cordially, R. L. S* 



X 

pacific! voyages 

YACHT CASCO — SCHOONER EQUATOR— 

S.S. JANET NICOLE 

JUNE 18SS-OCTOBER 1890 

* 

I N the following section are printed nearly all the 
letters which reached Stevenson's correspondents 
in England and the United StateS, at intervals neces- 
sarily somewhat rare, during the eighteen months of 
his Pacific* voyages. It was on the 28th of June 
1888 that he started from the harbour of San 
Francisco on what was only intended to be a 
health and pleasure excursion of a few months' 
duration, but turned into a voluntary exile prolonged 
until the hour of his death. His company consisted, 
besides himself, of his wife, his mother, his stepson 
* r Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, and the servant Valentine Roch. 
They sailed on board the^ schooner yacht Casco 9 
' Captain Otis, and made straight for the Marquesas, 
'dropping anchor on the 28th of July in Anaho Bay, 

? the harbour of the island of Nukahiva. The magic 
' effect of this first island landfall on his mind he has 
- described in the opening chapter of his book In the 
’ South Seas. After spending six weeks in this* group 
! they sailed south-eastwards, visiting (a sufficient^ 
perilous piece of navigation) several of % the coral 
. atolls of the Paumotus or Low Archipelago. Thence 
!,they arrived in the first week of Octeber at the 

6x 
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Tahitian group or 1 Society * islands, Yn these 
thqir longest stay was not at the chief town, 
Papeete, where Stevenson fell sharply *ill, but # in 
a more secluded and very beautiful station, Tautira, 
whither he went to recruit, and where they were 
detained by the necessity of remasting the schooner. 
Here Stevenson and one of the local chiefs, Ori 
a Off* made special friendsj and parted with* heart- 
felt mutual regret. Mrs. Stevenson is good enough 
to allow me to supplement the somewhat fragmentary 
account of these adventures given in his letters with 
one or two of her own, in which they are told with 
Yuli vividness and detail. 

Sailing from Tahiti due northwards through forty 
degrees of latitude, the party arrived about Christmas 
at Honolulu, the more than semi-civilised capital of 
the Hawaiian group (Sandwich Islands), where they 
paid off the yacht* Casco and made a stay of nearly 
six months. Here Stevenson finished The Master 
of Ballantrae and The Wrong Box ; arid hence his 
mother returned for a while to Scotland, to rejoin her 
son’s household when it was fairly installed two years 
later at Vailima. From Honolulu Stevenson made 
several excursions, including one*, which profoundly 
impressed him, to the leper settlement at Molokai, 
the scene of Father Damien’s ministrations and 
death. 

This first year of cruising and residence among 
the Pacific Islands had resulted in so encouraging a 
renewal of health, with so keen a zest added to life 
by the restored capacity for outdoor activity and 
adventure, that Stevenson determined to prolong his 
experiences in yet more remote archipelagoes of the : 
same bcean. He started accordingly from Honolulu.' 

Jime 1889 on a trading schooner, the Equator* 
bounlr to, the Gilberts, one of the least visited and 
most primitively mannered of all the island groups 
of* the Western Pacific ; emerged towards Christmas 
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of the sgpme year into semi-civilisation again at Apia, 
on the island of Upolu in Samoa, where lye wrote his 
first Polynesian story, 'The Bottle Imp . Enchanted 
with the scenery anil the people, he stayed for six 
weeks, first in the house of Mr. H. J. Moors, a leading 
American trader, then with his family in a separate 
cottage not far off ; bought an estate on the densely 
wooded ‘mountain side above Apia, with the notion of 
making there, if not a horfie, at least a place of rest and 
call on later projected excursions among the islands ; 
and began to make collections for his studies in recent 
Samoan history. In February he went on to Sydney 
to find his correspondence and consider future plans/* 
It was during this stay at Sydney that he was moved 
to give expression to his righteous indignation at the 
terms of a letter concerning Father Damien by the 
Rev. Dr. Hyde of Honolulu. Here also he fell once 
more seriously ill, with a renewal of all his old 
symptoms ; and the conclusion was forced upon him 
that he musfctake up his residence for the rest of his 
life in the tropics — though with occasional excursions, 
as he then hoped, at least half-way homeward to places 
where it might be possible for friends from England 
to meet him. In order to shake off the effects of this 
attack, he started with his party on a fresh sea voyage 
from Sydney, this time on a trading steamer, the 
Janet Nicoll , which took him by a very devious course 
to the Gilberts again, the Marshalls, and among many 
other remote islands during the months of April- 
August 1890. During the voyage he began to put 
into shape the notes for a volume on the South Seas 
which he had been compiling ever since he left San 
jFrancisco. Unfortunately, he persisted in the en- 
deavour to make his work impersonal and full df in- 
formation, or what he called * serious interest,' exactly* 
in the manner which his wife had foreseen before they 
left Honolulu, and from which she had wisely tried to 
dissuade him (see her letter printed on pp.'i2i folL). 
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On the return voyage Stevenson left tfie Jctqet Nicoll 
to land in New Caledonia, staying for some days 
at ‘Noumea before he went on to Sydney, where 
he spent four or five weeks t of later August and 
September. Thence he returned in October to take 
up his abode for good on his Samoan property, 
where the work of clearing, planting, and building a 
habijable cottage had been going on busily during his 
absence. 


To Sidney Colvin 

It should be remembered that the Marquesas, the Paumotus, and 
the Tahitian group are all dependencies of France. 

Yacht Casco, Anaho Bay , Nukakiva , 
Marquesas Islands [July 1888] 

my dear COLVIN, — From this somewhat (ahem) out of 
the way place, I write to say liow d’ye do. It is all a 
swindle : I chose these isles as having the most beastly 
population, and they are far better, and far»more civilised 
than we. I know one old chief Ko-o-amua, a great 
cannibal in his day, who ate his enemies even as he 
walked home from killing ’em, and he is a perfect gentle- 
man and exceedingly amiable arid simple-minded : no 
fool, though. 

The climate is delightful ; and the harbour where we 
lie one of the loveliest spots imaginable. Yesterday 
evening we had near a score natives on board ; lovely, 
parties. We have a native god ; very rare now. Very 
rare and equally absurd to view. 

This sort of work is not favourable to correspondence : 
it takes me all the little strength I have to go about a,g4 ■ 
see, r and then come home and note, the strangeness 
arojpd us. I shouldn’t wonder if there came trouble 
here sorpe day, all the same. I could name a nation 
that is not beloved in certain islands — and it does not 
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know it!/ Strange: like ourselves, perhaps, in India! 
Love to all and much to yourself^ R. L. §. 

To CjiarI.ks Baxter 
Ydt Jit Casco, at sea , near the Paumotus , 

7 A.M., September 6th, 188S, with a dreadful pen 
MY dear Charles, — Last night as I lay under my 
blanket* in the cockpit, courting sleep, I had a comic 
seizure. There was nothing visible but the southern 
stars, and the steersman there out by the binnacle lamp ; 
we were all looking forward to a most deplorable landfall 
on the morrow, praying God we should fetch a tuft of* 
palms which arc to indicate the Dangerous Archipelago ; 
the night was as warm as milk, and all of a sudden J had 
a vision of — Drummond Street. It came on me like a 
fhsh of lightning : I simply returned thither, and into 
the past. And when I remember all I hoped and feared 
as I pickled about Rutherford’s in the rain and the east 
wind ; how I feared I should make a mere shipwicck, and 
yet timidly hoped nc. how I feared I should never have 
a friend, far less a wife, and yet passionately hoped I 
might ; how I hoped £if I did not take to drink) I should 
possibly write one little book, etc. etc. And then now — 
what a change ! 1 feel somehow as if I should like the 

incident set upon a brass plate at the corner of that dreary 
thoroughfare for all students to read, poor devils, when 
their hearts are down. And I felt 1 must wiite one word 
to you. Excuse me if I write little : when I am at sea, 
it gives me a headache ; when I am in port, I have my 
diary crying ‘Give, give.’ I shall have a fine book of 
travels, I feel sure ; and will tell you more of the South 
* Seas after very few months than any other writer has* 
done — except Herman Melville perhaps, who is a howling 1 
cheese. Good luck to you, God bless you. — Yftur affec- 
tionate friend, # R. L. S. , 

"i — 5 
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To Sidney Colvin 

'ISic signature used at foot of this letter and occasionally else- 
where, ‘ The Old Man Virulent,* alludes to the fits of uncontrollable 
anger to which lie was often in youth, but by this time very rarely, 
subject: tits occasioned sometimes by instances of official stolidity 
or impertinence or what he took for such, more often by acts 
S'lvouring of crurlty, meanness, or injustice. 

Vakii i, Loin, Archipelago, September 21 stf 1888 
my dear colvin, — Only a word. Get out your big 
atlas, and imagine a straight line from San Francisco to 
Anaho, the N.E. corner of Nukahiva, one of the Marquesas 
Islands ; imagine three weeks there : imagine a day’s 
sail on August 12th round the eastern end of the island 
to T^i-o-hae, the capital ; imagine us there till August 
22nd : imagine us skirt the east side of Ua-pu — perhaps 
Rona-Poa on your atlas — and through the Bordelais 
straits to Taa-liauku in Hiva-Oa, where we arrive on the 
23rd ; imagine us there until September 4th, when we 
sailed for Fakarava, which we reached on r the 9th, after 
a very difficult and dangerous passage among these isles. 
Tuesday, we shall leave for Taiti, where I shall knockoff 
and do some necessary work ashore. It looks pretty 
bald in the atlas ; not in fact ; nor I trust in the 130 odd 
pages of diary which I have just been looking up for 
these dates : the interest, indeed, has been incredible : 

I did not dream there were such places or such races/ 
My health has stood me splendidly j I am in for hours : V 
wading over the knees for shells ; I have been five hours,; 
on horseback : I have been up pretty near all nigftt^V 
waiting to see where the Casco would go ashore, arid/ 1 . 
with my diary all ready — simply the most entertaining/!* 
flight of my life. Withal I still have colds ; I have one$H 
no^gpand feel pretty sick too; but not as at home ;’^T 
instead of being in bed, for instance, I am, at this momentjj?. 
^sitting snuffling and writing in an undershirt and trousers,;^ ^ 
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and as' fof colour, hands, arms, feet, legs, and face, I am 
browner than the berry : only tyy trunk aigl the aristo- 
cratic spot on which I sit retain the vile whiteness of the 
north. * 

Please give my news and kind love to Henley, lienry 
James, and any whom you see of well-wishers. Accept 
from me the very best of my affection : and believe me 
ever yours, •The Old Man Virulent 


Papeete , Taiti , October 7th, 1888 
Never having found a chance to send this off, I may 
add more of my news. My cold took a very bad turn* 
and I am pretty much out of sorts at this particular, 
living in a little bare one-twentfcth-furnishod house, 
surrounded by mangoes, etc. All the rest are well, and 
I mean to be soon. But these Taiti colds are very severe 
and, to children, often fatal ; so they were not the thing 
for me. Yesterday the brigantine came in from San 
Francisco, so we can get our letters* off soon. There are 
in Papeete at this moment, in a little wooden house with 
grated verandahs, two people who love you very much, 
and one of them is . Robert Louis Stevenson 


To Charles Baxter 

Taiti , as ever was , 6th October 1888 
MY dear Charles,— . . . You will receive a lot of 
mostly very bad proofs of photographs : the paper was 
So bad. Please keep them very private, as they are for 
the book. We send them, having learned so dread a fear 
of the sea, that we wish to put our eggs in different 
baskets. We have been thrice within an ace of being 
atehore : we were lost (!) for about twelve hours in the 
Low Archipelago, but by God’s blessing had quiet 
weather all the time ; and once in a squall^we cam eo 
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near gaun neeis ower nurdies, that I really d^inae ken 
why we riidpae a’thegi^her. Hence, as I say, a great 
desire to put our eggs in different baskets, particularly 
on the Pacific (aw-haw-haw) Pacific Ocean. 

Yon can have no idea what a mean time we have had, 
owin r ; to incidental beastlinesses, nor what a glorious, 
owing to the intrinsic interest of these isles. I hope the 
book f will be a good one ; nbr do I really very much 
doubt that— the stuff is so curious ; what I wonder is> 
if the publ ; c will rise to it. A copy of my journal, or as 
much of it as is made, shall go to you also ; it is, of 
'course, quite imperfect, much being to be added and 
corrected ; but O, for the eggs in the different baskets. 

All'.thc rest arc well enough, and all have enjoyed the 
cruise so far, in spite of its drawbacks. We have had an 
awfae time in some ways, Mr. Baxter ; and if I wasnae 
sic a verra patient man (when I ken that I have to be) 
there wad hae been a braw row : and ance if I hadnae 
happened to be on 'deck about three in the marnin*, 
I think there would have been murder done. The 
American Mairchant Marine is a kent service ; ye’ll 
have heard its praise, I J m thinkin* m n an’ if ye never did, 
ye can get Twa Years Before the Mast \ by Dana, whaur 
forbye a great deal o’ pleisure, ye’ll get a’ the needeessary 
information. Love to your father and all the family.— 
Ever your affectionate friend, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

To Miss Adelaide Boodle 

This lady, as we have seen, had made Stevenson a present of a 
paper-cutter when he left Bournemouth ; and it is in the character 
of the paper-cutter that he now writes. 

Taiti y October loth) 1888 

dear GUVER, — I am at a loss to conceive your object 
moving mp to a person so locomotory as my proprietor. 
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Sidney Golvin 

The nuirtter of thousand miles that I have travelled, 
the strange bed-fellows with wfcich I hav% been made 
acquainted, I lack the requisite literary talent to make 
clear to your imagination. I speak of fted-fellows ; 
pocket-fellows would be a more exact expression, for the 
place of my abode is in my master’s right-hand trouser- 
pocket ; and there, as he waded on the resounding 
beached of Nukahiva, or hi the shallow tepid water on 
the reef of Fakarava, I have been overwhelmed by and 
« buried among all manner of abominable South Sea 
shells, beautiful enough in their way, I make no doubt, 
but singular company for any self-respecting paper-cutter.* 
He, my master — or as I more justly call him, my bearer ; 
for although I occasionally serve him, does not he*serve 
me daily and all day long, carrying me like an African 
potentate on my subject’s legs? — he is delighted with 
these isles, and this climate, and these savages, and a 
variety of other things. He now blows a flageolet with 
singular effects : sometimes the poor thing appears 
stifled with shame, sometimes it screams with agony ; 
he pursues his career with truculent insensibility. Health 
appears to reign in Jhe party. I was very nearly sunk 
in a squall. I am sorry I ever left England, for here 
there are no books to be had, and without books 
there is no stable situation for, dear Giver, your 
affectionate 

Wooden Paper-Cutter 

7*' A neighbouring pair of scissors snips a kiss in your 
’direction. 


To Sidney Colvin 

The ballad referred to in the letter which follows is the Feast oj , 
Famine , published with others in the collection of 1890 Ballads 
(Chatto & Windus). I never very much admired bis South Sea 
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ballads for any quality except their narrative vigour, th^iking them 
unequal and uncertain both in metre and style. 

,Taiti, October \6tk> 188Q 

My df\r Colvin, — Tlie cruiser for San Francisco 
depart* to-morrow morning bearing you some kind of 
a scratch/ This much moie important packet will travel 
by w$Ly of Auckland. It contains a ballant ; and I think 
a better bn i hint than I expected" ever to do. I can imagine 
how you wiU wag your pow over it ; and how ragged you 
will find 11, etc, but has it not spirit all the same? and' 
t though the verse is not all your fancy painted it, has it 
not some life ? And surely, as narrative, the thing has 
considerable merit ! Read it, get a typewritten copy taken, 
and send me that and your opinion to the Sandwiches. 

I know I am only courting the most excruciating morti- 
fication ; but the re'll cause of my sending the thing is 
that I could bear to go down myself, but not to have 
much MS. go down witli me. To say Jruth, we are 
through the most dangerous ; but it has left in all minds 
a stiong sense of insecurity, and we are all for putting 
egga in various baskets. 

We leave here soon, bound for Uahiva, Raialea, Bora- 
Bora, and the Sandwiches. 

O, how my spirit languishes 
To step ashore on the Sanguishes ; 

For there my letters wait, 

There shall I know my fate. 

O, how my spirit languidges 
To step ashore on the Sanguidges. 

18/^. — I think we shall leave here if all is well* 6ft 
«Mom||ay. I am quite recovered, astonishingly reCover^cjL 
It nuist be owned these climates and this voyage haw 
given me iqore strength than I could have thought 
possible. And yet the sea is a tei rible place, stupefying 
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to the mind and poisonous to the temper, the sea, the 
* motion, the lack of space, the cruel publicity, the villain - 
01^ tinned foods, the sailor^ the captain, the passengers — 
but you are amply repaid when you sight an island. t and 
. drop anchor in a new world. Much trouble has attended 
•this trip, but I must confess more pleasure, tfor should 
I ever complain, as in the last few, weeks, with the firing 
of my illness indeed, as if that were the bursting of an 
. abscess, the cloud has risen from my spirits and to some 
-degree from my temper. Do you know what they called 
{ the Casco at Fakarava? The Silver Ship . Is that not # 
pretty? Pray tell Mrs. Jenkin, die silberne Frau> as I 
' only learned it since I wrote her. I think of calling the 
book by that name : The Cruise of the Silver Ship —so 
there will be one poetic page at least — the title. At the 
Sandwiches we shall say farewell .to the S . S. with 
mingled feelings. She is a lovely creature : the most 
beautiful thing at this moment in Taiti. 

Well, I will take another sheet, though I know I have 
nothing jrto say. You would think I was bursting: but 
the voyage is all stored up for the book, which is to pay 
for it, we fondly hope ; and the troubles of the time are 
not worth telling ; and our news is little. 

■' Here I conclude (Oct. 24th, I think), for we are now 
stored, and the Blue Peter metaphorically flies. 

; R. L. S. . 

i* To William and Thomas Archer 

• t SteVenson addresses a part of this letter, as well as the whole 
of jUlother later on, to a young son of Mr. Archer’s, but rather to 
anitise himself than his nominal correspondent, who wa& then 
i$ged three. 

Taiti, October 17th, 1888 

’2 DEAR ARCHER,— Though quite unable to write letters, 
IfQobly send you a line signifying nothing, Che voyage 
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has agreed well with all ; it has had its paink, and its 
extraordinary pleasures ; nothing in the world can equal 
the excitement of the first tim£ you cast anchor in some 
bay of a tropical island, and the b'oats begin to surround 
you, and the tattooed people swarm aboard. Tell Tom- 
archer, with my respex, that hide-and-seek is not equal 
to it ; ,no, nor hidee-in-the-dark ; which, for the matter 
of that, is a game for the unskilful : the artist "prefers 
daylighc, a good-sized garden, some shrubbery, an open 
paddock, and — come on, Macduff. 

Tom archer, I am now a distinguished litterytour, but 
‘that was not the real bent of my genius. I was the best 
player of hide-and-seek going ; not a good runner, I was 
up tQ. every shift and dodge, I could ‘jink very well, I 
could crawl without any noise through leaves, I could 
hide under a carrot plant, it used to be my favourite 
boast that I always walked into the den. You may care 
to hear, Tomarcher, about the children in these parts ; 
their parents obey them, they do not obey their parents ; 
and I am sorry to tell you (for I dare say you are already 
thinking the idea a good one) that it does not pay one 
halfpenny. There are three sorts pi civilisation, Tom- 
archer : the real old-fashioned one, in which children 
either had to find out how to please their dear papas, 
or their dear papas cut their heads off. This style did 
very well, but is now out of fashion. Then the modern 
European style : in which children have to behave reason- 
ably well, and go to school and say their prayers, or their 
dear papas will know the reason why . This does fairly 
well. Then there is the South Sea Island plan, which 
does not do one bit. The children beat their parents 
Jher^ it does not make their parents any better ; so do 
' not xry it. 

Dear Toiqarchcr, I have forgotten the address of your 
new house* but will send this to one of your papa's 
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publishers. Remember us all to all of you, and believe 
me, yours respectably, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 


To Charles Baxter 

Tautira ( The Garden of the World), otherwise^ called 
% llans- Christian- A rider sen-ville [November i$88]_ 
MY dear Charles, — Whether I have a penny left in 
the wide world, I know not, nor shall know, till I get 
to Honolulu, where I anticipate a devil of an awakening. 
It will be from a mighty pleasant dream at least : Tautira - 
f being mere Heaven. But suppose, for the sake of argu- 
ment, any money to be left in the hands of my painful 
doer, what is to be done with it? Save us from exile 
would be the wise man’s choice, I suppose ; for the exile 
threatens to be eternal. But yet I am of opinion — in 
case there should be some dibbs in the hand of the P.D., 
i.e. painful doer ; because if there be none, I shall take to 
my flageolet on the high-road, and work home the best 
way I can, having previously made away with my family 

— I am of opinion thtf if and his are in the customary 

state, and you are thinking of an offering, and there should 
be still some funds over, you would be a real good P.D. 
to put some in with yours and tak’ the credit o’t, like a 
wee man ! I know it’s a beastly thing to ask ; but it, 
; after all, does no earthly harm, only that much good. 

* And besides, like enough there’s nothing in the till, and 
1 -there is an end. Yet I live here in the full lustre of 
‘ millions ; it is thought I am the richest son of man that 
has yet been to Tautira : I !— and I am secretly, eaten 
: with the fear of lying in pawn, perhaps for the remainder 
~ ofmy days, in San Francisco. As usual, my colds have 
^thucli hashed my finances. 

Do tell Henley I write this just after having dismissed 
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Ori the sub-chief, in whose house I live, Mrs. Ori, and 
Pairai, theii* adopted child, from the evenjng hour of 
music : during which I Publicity (with a k) Blow on ^Jie 
Flageolet. ‘These are words of truth. Yesterday I told 
Ori about W. E. H., counterfeited his playing on the 
piano and* the pipe, and succeeded in sending the six' 
feet four there is of that sub-chief somewhat sadly to his, 
bed ; feeling that his was not (he genuine article after all. 
Ori is exactly like a colonel in the Guards.— I am, dear 
Charles, over yours affectionately, R. L. S. 


To Charles Baxter 

The stanzas which end this letter are well known, having been' 
printed, with one additional, in Sjftgs of Travel , but gain effect, I 
think, from being given Jhere in their place. 

Tautira, loth November *88 

MY dear Charles, — Our mainmast is diy-rotten, and 
we are all to the devil ; I shall lie in a debtor’s jail. 
Never mind, Tautira is first chop. I am so besotted 
that I shall put on the back of this my attempt at* 
words to Wandering Willie ; if* you can conceive 
at all the difficulty, you will also conceive the vanity 
with which I regard any kind 6f result ; and what-, 
ever mine is like, it has some sense, and Burns’s has 
none. 

Home no more home to me, whither must I wander’,?? 

Hunger my driver, I go where I must. 

Cold blows the winter wind over hill and heather; 

Thipk drives .the rain, and my roof is in thedusjt. 
koved pf wise men was the shade of my roof-tree ; 

, The true word of welcome was spoken in the doot^ 
Dear, day^ of old, with the faces in the firelight, 

Kind folks of old, you come again no more. . 
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Home was home then, my dear, full of kindly faces, 

Home was # homc then, my desyr } happy fo* the child. 
Firg and the windows brighf glittered on the moorland ; 

Song, tuneful .song, Built a palace in the Arild. 

Now, when day dawns on the biow of the moorland, 

Lone stands the house, and the chimney'stone is 
cold. 

Lone let it stand, now the? friends are all departed, 

The kind hearts, the true heails, that loved the 
* place of old. R. L. S. 

To John Adding ion Symonds 

The following is the draft of a proposed dcdicition to the South 
Sea travel-book which was to be the fiuit of the present \oyagts, as 
is explained in a note at the end. 

November I ith, 1888 

One November nighty in the village of Taut ir ay we sat 
at the high table in the hall of a scmbly, hearing the 
natives sing. It was dark in the /tally and very warm y 
though at times the land wind blew a little shrewdly 
through the chinks , and at times, through the larger 
openings , we could see the moonlight on the lawn As 
t/ie songs arose in the rattling Tahitian chorus , the thief 
translated heie and there a verse. Farther on in the 
volume you shall read the songs Ihemsclvcs ; and I am 
in hopes that not you only , but all who tan find a savour 
injhe ancient poetry of places, will read them with some 
pleasure . You are to conceive us, therefore , in strange 
» circumstances and very pleasing j in a strange land and 
climate y the most beautiful on earth j surrounded by a 
foreign race that all travellers have agreed to be thejnost 
engaging; and taking a double interest in two foreign % 
arts. 

We came forth again at last , in a cloudy ittoonlight, 
on tfye forest lawn which is the street of Tauiira. The 
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Pacific roared outside upon the reef. Here and there one 
of, the scattered palm-puilt lodges shone out under the 
shadow of the wood, the lamplight bursting through the ' 
crannies of the wall . We went \ homeward slowly, Ori a 
Ori carrying behind us the lantern and the chairs , pro- 
per lies with which we had just been enacting our part of 
the distinguished visitor. It was o?ie of those moments in 
which minds not altogether churlish recall the names and 
deplore the absence of congenial friends ; and it was your 
name that first rose upon our lips . 1 How Symonds . 
would have enjoyed this evening P said one , and then 
another . The word caught in my mind ; I went to bed \ 
and it was still there . The glittering, frosty solitudes in 
whicji your days are cast arose before me : I seemed to 
see you walking there in the late night, under the pine- 
trees and the stars ; and I received the. image with some- 
thing like remorse . 

There is a ?nodern attitude towards Fortune; in this 
place I will not use a graver name. Staunchly to with - 
stand her bujjets and to enjoy with equanimity her 
favours was the code of the virtuous of old. Our fathers , 
it should seem, wondered and doubted how they had merited 
their misfortunes : we, rather how we have deserved our 
happiness . And we stand often abashed, and sometimes 
revolted, at those partialities of fate by which we profit 
most. It was so with me on that November night: I felt 
that our positions should be changed. It was you, dear , 
Symonds, who should have gone upon that voyage and , 
written this account. With your rich stores of knowledge r 
you could have remarked and understood a thousand £ 
things of interest and beauty that escaped my ignorance;* 
,andthe brilliant colours of your style would have" 
earned into a thousand sickrooms the sea air and the 11 
strong shn qf tropic islands. It was otherwise decreed* 
Rut suffer ene at least to connect you, if only in name and l 
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only in the jondness of imagination , with the voyage of 
the Silver Ship. 

Robert louis Stevenson 

* 

DEAR SYMONDS, — I send you this (November nih), 
the morning of its completion If I ever write an 
account of this voyage, may I place this letter at the 
beginning? It represents— I need not tell you, for* you 
too are an artist — a most genuine feeling, which kept me 
long awake last night; and though pci haps a little 
elaborate, I think it a good piece of writing. We are in 
heaven here . Do not forget. R. L. S. 

Please keep this : I have no perfect copy. 

Tautira > on the peninsula of Taiti. 


To Thomas Archer 

Tautira , island of Taiti [November 1888] 

• DEAR TOMARCHER,— This is a pretty state of things ! 
seven o’clock and no word of breakfast ! And I was 
awake a good deal last night, for it was full moon, and 
they had made a great fire of cocoa-nut husks down by 
the sea, and as we have no blinds or shutters, this kept 
my room very bright. And then the rats had a wedding 
or a school-feast under my bed. And then I woke early, 
ai^d I have nothing to read except Virgil’s sEneid> which 
is* not good fun on an empty stomach, and a Latin 
dictionary, which is good for naught, and by some 
humorous accident, your dear papa’s article on Skerry- 
vore. And I read the whole of that, and very impudent 
it is, but you must not tell your dear papa I said so fc or it 
might come to a battle in which you might lose either a« 
dear papa or a valued correspondent, or both, which 
% would be prodigal. And still no breakfast ; So I said 
‘Let’s write to Tomarcher.* 
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This is a much better place for children 'than any I 
h^ve hithetfo seen m tjiese se£s. The girls (and some 
times the bovs) play a very elaborate kind of hopscotch, 

I he boys Jflay horses exactly as Ve do in Europe; and 
have ^eiy good fun on stilt* - , tr ymg to knock each other 
do ✓n, m*whi(h they do not often succeed The childien 
of all ages go to church and are allowed to do what they 
please, tunning about the a*sles, rolling b ills, 'stealing 
mamma s bonnet and publicly sitting on it, and at last 
going to sleep in the middle of the floor. I forgot to say 
that uie whips to play hoises, and the balls to roll about 
the 1 hurch — at least I never saw them used elsewhere — 
grow ready made on trees , which is rough on toy-shops. * 
The, whips are so good that I wanted to play horses 
myselt , but no such luck 1 my hair is grey, and I am a 
gieat, big, ugly man The balls are lather hard, but 
veiy light and quite round When you grow up and 
become offensively rich, you can charter a ship in the 
port of London, and have it come back to you entirely 
loaded with these balls , when you could satisfy your 
mind as to then chaiacter, and give them away when 
done with to your uncles and aun/s But what I really 
wanted to tell you was this besides the tree-top toys 
(Hush-a by, toy shop, on the tree top ’)> I have seen 
some teal made toys, the first hitherto observed mtbe^ 
South Seas. ^ „ 

This was how You are to imagine a four- wheeled 
gig , one horse , in the fiont seat two Tahiti natives, in * 
their Sunday clothes, blue coat, white shirt, kilt (a little ! 
longer than the Scotch) of a blue stuff with big white of 
yellow flowers, legs and feet bare ; in the back seat me* 
fc and my wife, who is a friend of yours ; under our feet , 1 
plenty of lunch and things among us a great deal of^ 
fun in brokeq Tahitian, one of the names, the sub-chief* 
of the village, being a great ally of mine. Indeed we* 
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have excl&ngcd names ; so that he is now called Rui, 

, the nearest they can come to Louis, for ttyey have, no 
/ and no s in^.heir language. Rui is six feet three in his 
stdfckings, and a magnificent man. We all •have straw 
hats, for the suh is strong. We drive between the sea, 
which makes a great noise, and the mountains > the road 
is cut tlirpugh a forest mostly of fruit trees, the very 
crecpert, which take the place of our ivy, heavy $ith a 
great and delicious fruit, bigger than your head and far 
' nicer, called Barbedine. Presently we came to a house 
in a pretty garden, quite by itself, very nicely kept, the 
doors and windows open, no one about, and no noise but 
that of the sea. It looked like a house in a fairy-tale, 
and just beyond we must ford a river, and there we saw 
the inhabitants. Just in the mouth of the river, where 
it met the sea waves, they were ducking and bathing and 
screaming together like a covey of birds : seven or eight 
little naked brown boys and girls as happy as the day 
was long ; and on the banks of the stream beside them, 
real toys— toy ships, full rigged, and with their sails set, 
though they were lying in the dust on their beam ends. 
And then I knew for sure they were all children in a 
fairy-story, living alone together in that lonely house 
with the only toys in all the island ; and that I had 
myself driven, in my four-wheeled gig, into a cornei of 
1 “the fairy-story, and the question was, should I get out 
, again? But it was all right; I guess only one of the 
;wheels of the gig had got into the fairy-story ; and the 
' next jolt the whole thing vanished, and we drove on in 
6ur sea-side forest as before, and I have the honour to 
'^TomarchePs valued correspondent, Teriitera, which 
*]he Was previously knovvri as , 

Robert Louis Stevenson 
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[Mrs. R. L. Stevenson to Sidney Coivin 

* c «• 

This letter fiom Mis Sttvenson selves to fill out md explain 
allusions m ( thiec 01 four piictdjit, The beautmil bi 6 \vn 
ptimtss i lnnctss Mot, t\ queen cf Rmtu will known to 
readir ci Piuic LoM md \T -a Ciordon Cummmg lhe move 
aw 1/ from Vipe< u where Stivcnsou hid fallen s< i musly ill, had 
bion made in 1 t t is uf finding on the island a climate that would 
suit hun hi tt • 

Tautu a y Tahiti^ Dei 4th [1888] 

Dear long neglected, though never foi gotten 
Custodian, I wnte you from fauyland, wheie we aie 
living in a fairy stoiy, the guests of a beautiful biown 
princess We came to stay a week, five weeks have 
passed, and we aic still indefinite as to oui time of 
leaving. It was chance brought us hoic, foi no one in 
Papeete could tell us a word about this pait of the 
island except that it was veiy fine to look at, and in- 
habited by wild people — ‘ almost as wild as the people 
of Anaho ! * That touch about the people of Anaho 
inclined our heaits this way, so wc finally concluded to 
take a look at the othei side of Tahiti 1 he place of out 
landing was windy, uninhabited qxcept by mosquitoes, 
and Louis was ill The fiist day Lloyd and the Captain 
made an exploiation, but came back disgusted They 
had found a Chinaman, a long way off, who seemed to 
have some hoises, but no desne to lure them to sti angers, 
and they had found nothing else whatever. The next 
morning I took Valentine and went on a piospecting 
tour of my own I found the Chinaman, peisuaded him 
to let me have two hoises and a wagon, and went back 
for the rest of my family. When asked where I wished 
*to go, I could only say to the laigest native village and 
the most wild. Ill as Louis was, I brought him the n&cf 
day, and'sh^ll never cease to be thankful foi my cour&g6, 
for he has gained health and stiength every day. Be 
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takes sea baths and swims, and lives almost entirely in 
the open aij, as neatly without clothes a# possible, a 
simple pyjama suit of stjiped light flannel his only 
dress* As to sjioes ahd stockings we all have scoyied 
them for months except Mrs Stevenson, who often goes 
baicfoot and never, I believe, wcais stockings* Lloyds 
costume, in which he looks lemarkably well, consists of 
a striped flannel shirt and a pneu The pareu is no 
moie 01 less than a large figured blue and white cotton 
window cuitain twisted about the waist, and hanging a 
little below the bare knees Hoth Louis and Llo\d wear 
wreaths of artificial flowers made of the dned pandanus 
leaf, on their hats. 

Moe has gone to Papeete by the command <*f the 
king, whose lettei was addiessed ‘lo the great 
Pnncess at Tautna P V * P V stands foi Pom 116 5th 
Every evening, befoie she went, we played Van John 
lying in a circle on pillows in the middle of the floor 
r with our heads together and haidly an evening passed 
but it struck us afiesh how very much you would like 
Moe, and we told her of you again The house (really 
hejre a palace) in whiah we live, belongs to the sub chief, 
Qn, a subject and rel ition of the Princess He, and 
Jns whole family, consisting of his wife, his two little 
adopted son*, his daughter and her two young babies, 
'Aupied out to live in a little bird-cage hut of one room* 
Prills the very finest specimen of a native we have seen 
he is several inches over six feet, of perfect though 
pfrnost gigantic proportions, and looks more like a 
W&psfcaa Emperor in bronze than words can express 
foj&^lay, when Moe gave a feast, it being the correct 
Kjg^to do, we all wore wreaths of golden yellow leaves 
heads ; when Ori walked in and sat down at the 
||8>l£^as with one voice we all cried out in admiration* 
g&jpi&aimers and I might say his habit of thought are 
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English In some ways, he is so like a Colonel of the 
Guards thu we often ot.11 him Colonel. R was either 
the cliy befoie, oi the mornm^ of our pubfic feast, that 
I oujs asked ne Pnncess if she thought On would accept 
his namt bhe wis sme of it, a id much pleased at the 
idea 1 wish yon could have seen Louis, blushing like 
a j'hoolgul, when Ori came in, ind the brotheihood 
was offered bo now if >ou plense, Louis is nb more 
Louis, hiving given that name away in the Tahitian 
form of Rt <, but is known is Tu i Torn (pionounced 
Teime ah) that being On’s Christian name ‘On a 
On* is his clan name 

Let me tell you of oui village feast. The chief, who 
w is ovnr to uide m the matter, found four large fat hogs, 
which Louis bought, md four cases of ship’s biscuit 
weie sent ovei fiom the Casco^ which is lying at 
Papeete for icpaits Our feast cost in all about eighty 
dollirs Eveiy Sunday all things of pubic inteiestare 
announced in the Faiehau (an enormous public bird 
cage) and the news of the week lead aloud from the 
P ipecte journal, if it happens to turn up Our feast was 
given on a Wednesday, and wps announced by the 
chief the Sunday before, who lefened to Louis as ‘the 
rich one.’ Our hogs were killed in the morning, washed 
m the sea, and loasted whole in a pit with hot stones. 
When done they weie laid on their stomachs in neat 
open coffins of gieen basket woik, each hog with his 
case of biscuits beside him Early m the morning the* 
entire population begin bathing, a bath being the pre* 
liminary to eveiythmg At about tliiee o’clock- fottr 
was the hour set — there was i gcneial movement toward#, 
l our premises, so that 1 had to hurry Louis into hfc 
clothe^tell white, even to his shoes. Lloyd was alsd in' 
white, but barefoot I was not prepared, so had 
appear in r eft and white muslin gown, also barefoot,, 
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As Mrs. Stevenson had had a feast of her own, con 
ducted on rejigious principles, she kept a •little inMhe 
background, so that her d^ess did not matter so much. 
The chief, who, speaks French very well, stood beside 
Louis to interpiet foi him. By the time we had taken 
our respective places on the veianda in fiont of oui 
.door, an •immense ciowd had assembled. Thcyjcame 
I pn five, instead of foui detachments which was what the 
«£hief expected, and he was a little confused at first, as 
^5? and Louis had been arranging a speech to four sets 
Oi people, which lan in this order. The dergyman at 
the head of the Protestants : the chief, council, and 
irreligious : — one of the council at their head. The 
Schoolmaster with the schoolchildien : the catechi*t and 
the Catholics : but there was another very small sect, 
by some strange mischance called JVfoimons, which it 
was supposed would be broken up and swallowed by the 
others. But no, the Mormons came in a body alone, 
marshalled by the best and wittiest speaker — bar Rui — 
in Tautira. Each set of people came bending under the 
weight of bamboo poles laden with fruits, pigs, fowls, 
*etc. All were dressed in their gayest paiius, and many 
had wreaths of leaves or flowers on their heads. The 
prettiest sight of all was the children, who came marching 
two and two abieast, the bamboo poles lying lengthwise 
» across their shoulders. 

t C When all the offerings had been piled in five great 
'4}paps upon the ground, Louis made his oration to the 
(jaepompaniment of the squealing of pigs, the cackling of 
\&ens, and the roar of the surf which beats man-high 
impern the roof. A speech was made in return on behalf 
the village, and then each section sent forth its orator, 
speeches following in the order I have given above. 
>*’Each speaker finished by coming forward with one of 
^mallei* things in his hand, which he oficifed persorf- 
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ally to Louis, and then shook hands with us all and retired 
' Among UicsL smaller presents were many^fish -hooks for 
k large fishing laboriously carved from mother-of-pear^ 
sheV Ore man came with one egg in each hand saying; 
1 carrv these to Scotland w’th you, let them hatch into 
cocks, anti the>r song shall remind you of Tauttra.* 
I he ^schoolmaster, with a leaf basket of rose apples, 
made his speech in French. 1 Somehow the whole effect 
of the scene was like a story out of the Bible, and I am 
not ashamed that Louis and I both shed tears when we 
, saw the enchanting procession of schoolchildren. The 
Catholic priest, Father Bruno, a great fnend of ours, 
said, that foi the next fifty years the time of the feast of 
the neh one will be talked of . which reminds me of our 
fnend Donat, of Fakarava, who was temporary resident 
at the time wc were there 1 1 am so glad,’ he said, 
* that the Casco came in just now, otherwise I should be 
forgotten . but now the people will always say this 9^ 
that happened so long before — or so long after~th£ 
coming of the Stiver Ship, when Donat represented the 
government.’ ^ 

* In front of our house is a broad stretch of 
dotted with cocoanuts, breadfruits, mangoes, and 
strange pandanus tree. I wish you could have se 
them, their lower branches glowing with the rich col^m 
of the fruits hung upon them by Ori and hw men, / 

. great heaps lying piled against their roots, on' the e 
ing of our feast. From the bamboo poles that they ’ 
earned upon, a pen was made for the ten pigs, 
fowl house for the twenty-three fowls that werfc^ 
the presents. But there was a day of reckoning 1 
Time^after time we ran down to the beach to ld<| 
the Zbsco, until we were in despair. For oVer 
we had lived^in On’s house, causing him infinite ttf 
sfad annoy&nce, and not even his, at that^ Ar$ 
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cmet — Areia means the Prince) went to jrapcete and 
came back witlya letter to say thfit more worjc had t<£ be 
done upon the Casco , and it might be any time befoic 
Sh% could get to Tautiwa. We had used up aH our stores, 
and had only a Yew dollais of money left in Tautiia, # and 
not v$iy much in Papeete. Could we stand the journey 
fo Papeete, we could not live upon the yacht in the 
midst flf the woikmen, and we had not money eliough 
left to live at an hotel. We were playing caids on the 
flooj, as usual, when this message came, and you can 
imagine its effect. I knew perfectly well that Rui would 
fbree us to stay on with him, but what depressed me the 
ihost of all, was the fact of Louis having made brothers 
with him just before this took place. Had theie been a 
Shadow of doubt on our dear Rui’s face, I should have 
fled from before him. Sitting there on the floor waiting 
for him was too much for my nerves and I buist into 


tears, upon which the princess uept bitterly. In the 
Meantime th£ priest had dropped in, so that we had him 
and Moe, and Areia, as witnesses to our humiliating 
position. First came Madame Rui, who heard the story, 
mid sat down on t]je floor in silence, which was very 
oamping foi a beginning, and then On of Ori, the 
Vtgniflcent, who listened to the tale of the shipwrecked 
manners with serious dignity, asking one or two 
motions, and then spoke to this effect. ‘You are my 
SgWie??^ all that I have is yours. I know that your 
i|Sci[ & done, but I can give you plenty of fish and taro. 
!wS like you, aftd wish to have you here. Stay where 
KSf are till the Casco comes. Be happy — et ne pleures 
I pKj Louis dropped his head into his hands and wept, 
|||aHhen we all went up to Rui and shook hands witfy 
and accepted his offer. Madame Rui, who had 
silent only as a dutiful wife, that hef husband 
KpIgKt speak flrst, poured forth manifold iea$ons for <W 
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staying on as long as we could possibly manage. During 
all Jthis s ce»e, an attendant of the princess had been, 
sitting on the floor behind us, a baby in his aims, where 
he had ens» onced himself for the purpose of watchfng 
the game. He understood nothing of what was going 
on, we wondcud aftei wards what he thought of it. 
Reduced as we were, we still had a few bottles of 
champagne left. Champagne being an especial weak- 
ness of our gigantic friend, it occuried to some one that 
this was a pioper occasion to open a couple of bottles. 
Loins, the Pune ess, and I were quite, as the Scotch so 
well say, ‘begrutten,’ Areia’s immense eyes were fairly 
melting out of his head with emotion, the priest was 
wiping his eyes and blowing his nose : and then for no 
appaient cause we suddenly fell to di inking and clinking 
glasses quite meirily : the bewildered attendant clinked 
and drank too, and then sat down and waited in case 
there should be any repetition of the di inking part of the 
performance. And sure enough there was, for in the 
midst of an animated discussion as to ways and means, ^ 
Mrs. Stevenson announced that it was St. Andrew’s day,- 
so again the attendant clinked and «$lrank with Ori’s mach 
foreigners. * 

It is quite true that we live almost entirely upon'* 


native food ; our luncheon to-day consisted of raw fish^ 
with sauce made of cocoanut milk mixed with sea watex^ 
and lime juice, taro poi-poi, and bananas roast&l in ho^ 
stones in a little pit in the ground, with cocoanut creamy 
to eat with them. Still we like coffee in the evening, 
little wine at dinner, and a few other pioducts of civilisk^ 
tion. ^ It would be possible, the chief said, to send a boat^ 
but that would cost sixty dollars. A final arrangement^ 
whifli we were forced to accept, was that Rui should 
in his owrt ty>at, and the chief would appoint a substitqt^ 
for some public work that he was then engaged upon(i* 
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Early the next morning, amidst a raging sea and a storm- 
ing wind, Rui <iepaited with three men to help hinu It * 
is foity miles to Papeete, # ind Rui, stutm & in the eaily • 
morning, arrive d theft at nine o’cloi k , tfht al is v tlie^ 
wind was against him, and it was altogether six days 
before he got b ick • 

Louis has done a gieat deal of woik on his new story, 
The Master of Ballantraefa. lmost finished it in f ict, while 
Mrs Stevenson and I arc deep m the imstcucs of hat 
making, which is a ladies’ accomplishment taking the 
place of water coloui drawing in En*J md It is a small 
compliment to pr< sent a hat to an a< qu unt mce Alto 
gether we have about thutcen Next door to us is 
Areia’s out-of dooi house, wheie he and the ladic^of his 
family sleep and eat it has a th itched roof of pilm 
branches, and a flooi of boai ds, the sides md ends being 
open to the world On the flooi aie spiead m .ts plaited 
of pandanus leaves, and pillows stuffed with silk cotton 
from the cotton tree We make little nils upon the 
ladies, lie upon the mats, and smoke cigaicttes made of 
tobacco leaves 1 oiled in a bit of dried pandanus, and 
admire their woik, o* get a lesson , or they call upon us, 
and he upon om mats One day theie was an election 
in the Farehau It takes place all over the isl md once 
*a ye£r, and among others, the sub chief and head- 
CQuncillor is chosen For the latter, our Rui was a 
"candidate. In the beginning, the French deposed the 
born chiefs and told the people to elect men foi them 
selves The choice of I autna fell upon Rui, who declined 
^he honour, saying that Areia was his natural chief, and 
‘be could not take a position that should belong.to his 
Superior , upon which the people elected Areia chief, aneb 
feftut sub-chief and head-councillor We all went over 
Lto thO Farehau, where Areia sat in the midxlle of his 
Councillors on a dais behind a long table. Ittie Farehau 
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id an immense bird-cage of bamboos tiea logetner Wtlj 
pandanus fibre, and tlyitched with pali^s. In front o( 
the dais the gi ound is deeply covered with dried leaves* 
The costun*e of the dignitanes veas rathei odd. Areitj! 
wore a white shirt and blue flannel coat, which was well 
enough ; but on his plump legs weie a pair of the mosfl 
incredible tinusers . light blue calico with a small reel 
pattern, such as servant girls ^ear for gowns in England | 
on hio feet were neat little shoes and stockings. Rui was 
a fine si rt ht, and we were very proud of him ; he sat, 


exactly like an English gentleman, holding himself well 
in hand, alert as a fox and keen as a gieyhound : several 
men spoke from the faither end of the hall, making 
objections of some sort, we could see. Rui listened with 
a hal/ satirical, half kindly smile in his eyes, and then 
diopped a quiet answer without rising from his seat, 
which had the effect of raising a shout of laughter, and 
quite demolishing his opponent. Voters came up to'thti 
table and dropped their bits of paper into a 1 slit in a bo# ; 


some led children by the hand, and some carried babies 
in their ai ms ; across the centre of the great roorb 
^children and dogs ran chasing each other and playfog 
I noticed two little maids who walked up and down foi 
a long time with their arms intertwined about each other's 
waists. Near where we sat (we were on the dais,%hm& 
the common herd), a pretty young lady having tie<fcj| 
her dog’s mouth with a tuft of grass, industriously ca^|j3 
and cracked fleas fiom its back. Both Lloyd and ^ grew 
very sleepy, and as we did not like to leave till 
Election was decided, we just tlnew ourselves dqwi Ml 
took a nap at the feet of the councillois; nor 
yrake till the chief called out to us in English 
finished.* 1 never thought 1 should be able to 
sleep at & public meeting on a platform in the fe^Jl 
several hundred people : but it is wonderful how ck&SJI 
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one t^kes^ip the ways of a people when you live with 
th€rp as intimately as we do. 9 

I hear dinner coming on the table, so with much love 
fgftn its all tofyou and ©the? dear ones, including our dear • 
friend Henry Jaines, believe me, affectionately yours, * 
Fanny V. de G. Stevenson] 


To Sidney Colvin 

Yacht Ca^ro, at Sea, 14 th January , 1889 
my DEAR COLVIN,— Twenty days out from Papeete. 
Yes, sir, all that, and only (for a guess) in 4 0 noith or 
at' the best 4°3o', though already the wind seems 1 to 
smell a little of the North Pole. My handwiiting you 
SnttSt take as you get, for we are speeding along through 
a nasty swell, and I can only keep my place at the 
stable by means of a foot against* the divan, the un- 
fp&rcupied hand meanwhile gripping the ink-bottle. As 
mk begin (so *cry slowly) to diavv neai to seven months 
jpf correspondence, we are all in some fear ; and I want 
tp have letters wiitten before I shall be plunged into 
loftt boiling pot of # disagreeables which I constantly 
jfixjpect at Honolulu. What is needful can be added 
There. 

I^WfePwere kept two months at Tautira in the house of 
* 4 ear old friend, Ori a Ori, till both the masts of this 
luabfe yacht had been repaired. It was all for the 
It Tautira being the most beautiful spot, and its 
djdtf the most amiable, 1 have ever found. Besides 
the climate suited me to the ground ; I actually 
sea-bathing almost every day, and in our feas'ts 
all huge eaters in Taiarapu) have been icnownt, 
ply four times for pig. And then again I got 
jldetful materials for my book, collected songs and 
OP the spot; songs stUl sung in. chorus by 
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perhaps a hundred persons, not two of whom' can agree 
on ^thcn ti<mskit«on , legends, on whi^h I have seen 
half 1 do/en cniors sitting in conclave and debating 
what cun r next Once l went u day’s jSuiney to Ihe 
othei dc of the isHnd to Tth, the hi^li chief of the 
Te i*- n\y < laic 1 tint 1 *, foi 1 mi now a leva and 
lemtera, at jour scivicc— to collect more and couect 
what I 1 il ilieul) In the me in while I got bn with 
my woik, ilm >st finished 1/u A faster of Ball inti ae^ 
which cr it uns rnoie humin woik than anything of 
mine out Kidnapped \ and wrote the half of another 
h llad, the S mg of Rahero , on a Tam ipu legend of 
mv own clan, su —not so much fiie as the Feast of 
Famine , but promising to be moie even ind coricct. 
But the best fortune of our stay at lautua was my 
knowledge of Ori himself, one of the finest creatures 
cxtint The day ol our paitin,, was a sad one We 
deduced from it a rule for travellers not to stay two 
months in one place— wh eh is to cultivate regiets 
At last our contemptible ship was leady , to sea we 
went, bound foi Honolulu and the letter -bag, on 
Christmas Day , and fiom then to r^ow have experienced 
every sort of minor misfortune, squills, calms, contrary 
winds and seas, pertinacious 1 uns, declining stores, till 
we came almost to regaid ourselves as in the case of» 
Vanderdcckcn three days ago oui luck seemed to 
unpiove, we stiuck a leading bree/e, got creditably 
through the doldrums, ancl just as we looked to have 
the NE trades and a straight lun, the lams and 
squalls and calms began again about midnight, and 
this morning, thou >h thcie is bieeze enough to send us 
.along," we are beaten back by an obnoxious swell out 
of m north Here is a page of complunt, when a 
vetse of thanksgiving had perhaps been more in place. 
Fpr all this time we must have been skirting pas^ 
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dangerous *weather, in the tail and circumference of 
hurricanes, and. getting only annoyance where we should 
have had peril, and ill-humour instead of fear. 

t wonder if I have •managed to give yoi* any news* 
this lime, or whether the usual damn hangs over my 
letter? ‘The midwife whispered, Be thou dull I* or at 
least inexplicit. Anyway I have tried my best, am 
exhausted with the effort, fcnd fall back into the* land 
of generalities. I cannot tell you how often we have 
planned our arrival at the Monument : two nights ago, 
the 1 2 th January, we had it all planned out, arrived in 
the lights and whirl of Waterloo, hailed a hansom, span 
Up Waterloo Road, over the bridge, etc. etc., and hailed 
the Monument gate in triumph and with indescribable 
delight. My dear Custodian, I always think we are too 
sparing of assurances : Cordelia is only to be excused 
by Regan and Goneril in the same ‘nursery ; I wish to 
tell you that the longer I live, the more dear do you 
become to mb ; nor does my heart own any stronger 
sentiment. If the bloody schooner didn’t send me 
/flying in every sort of direction at the same time, I 
/ would say better wfcat I feel so much ; but really, if 
- you were here, you would not be writing letters, I 
believe; and even I, though of a more marine constitu- 
tion, am much perturbed by this bobbery and wish — 

, ,0 ye Gods, how I wish ! — that it was done, and we 
^ had arrived, and I had Pandora’s Box (my mail-bag) 
^ifl hand, and was in the lively hope of something eatable 
^jfor dinner instead of salt horse, tinned mutton, duff 
/'Without any plums, and pie fruit, which now make up 
l^our whole repertory. O Pandora’s Box ! I vender 
^;What you will contain. As like as not you will contain* 
but little money : if that be so, we shall have to retire 
2 to Trisco in the Casco , and thence by sea vfa Panama 
Southampton, where we should arrive in April. •! 
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would like fme to see you on the tug : ten years older 
botfi of us>than the Last time you c^me to welcome 
Fanny anil me to England. If we have money, how- 
c\er, vie ‘nail do a little difieiently : stlnd the Casco 
away hom Honolulu empty of its high-born lessees, 
fo* that voyage to ’Frisco is one long dead beat in foul 
and at last ,n cold weather ; stay awhile behind, follow - 
by steal nor, cross the States by tram, stay awhile in 
New \oik on business, and ariive probably by tfce 
(ieiman Line in Southampton. But all this is a question *, 
of money. We shall have to lie very dark awhile to - 
rectuil our finances : what comes fiom the book of the 
cuiiac, I do not want to touch until the capital is 
lepaid. R. L. S. * 


To E. L. Burlingame 

Honolulu, Jam/ ary 1889 „ 
ivlY DEAR BURLINGAME,— Heie at last I have arrived. 
We could not get away from Tahiti till Christmas Day, 
and then had thirty clays of calms and squalls, a deplor- 
able passage This has thrown me all out of gear in - 
eveiy way. 1 plunge into business 

1. The Master, Ileiewith go three more parts. You. 1 
sec he glows in bulk j this making ten aheacly, and 1 * 
am not yet sure if I can finish it in an eleventh ; whiclrj 
shall go to you quam primum ~I hope by next mail. \ 

2. Illustrations to M, I totally forgot to try to wjfit£';& 
to Hole. It was just as well, for I find it impossible 
forecast with sufficient precision. You had better thrown 
off all this and let him have it at once. Please do allM 
and a( once : see further \ and I should hope he would still S 

„ be in time for the later numbers. The three pictures 
havAecei ved aie so truly good that I should bitterly regret | 
having the volume impeifectly equipped They are ‘ 
best illustrations I have seen since I don't know when* " 
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3. Money ro-morrow the mail comes in, and I hope 
3t will bung money either lx>m you 01* home, but 
I ijill add a uoid on that, point 

4. My address will *be Honolulu — no lodgei Yafht 
Casco , which I am packing olT — till piohibly A4 ul 

5. As soon as I am thiough with 1 he Afas'rt, I shall 
finish The'Game of Bluff — now rechustcned lht Wu ng 
Box . This I wish to sell, # c ash down It is of couisc 
copyught in the States , and I olTci it to >011 for five 
thousai d dollars Please rcpl> pn this by te hid Also 
please tell the typewriter who was so good as to be 
amused by oui follies that I am filled with admit at ion 
for his piece of work 

6 . Maste? again Please see that 1 haven’t the # name 
of the Governor of New Yoik wiong (1764 is the date) in 
pait ten I have no book of lefeicnce to put me right. 
Observe you now have up to August inclusive in hand, 
so you should begin to feel happy 

Is this all^ I wondc 1, and fear not. Hemy the 
Trader has not yet turned up I hope he may to moriow, 
when we expect a mail Not one woid of business have 
J received eithei from the States or Kngl md, nor any- 
thing in the shape of coin , which leaves me m a fine 
uncertainty and quite penniless on these islands II M. 1 
{who is a gentleman of a courtl> older and much tine tuied 
with letters) is very polite, I may possibly ask for the 
.position of palace dooi keeper My voyage has been a 
singular mixtuie of good and ill fortune. As far as 
•regards interest and material, the fortune has been 
jSdmirable ; as fai as regauls time, money, and impedi- 
ments of all kinds, fiom squalls and calms to rotten jnasts 
and sprung spars, simply detestable* I hope you will be- 
Interested to heai of two volumes on the wing. The 
cruise itself, you are to know, will make a big volume 
* ‘ 1 King Kalakaua 
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with appendices; ^>me of il will fiist appear as (what 
lhe$r t all) iotteis m some of M‘CluieS peters. I believe 
the book when ready vwP liav;e a fair measure of serious 
“inteiest* I have had gicat fortune in linuing old songs 
and ballads and stones, toi instance, and have many 
singular instances of life in the last few years among 
these islands. 

The ond volume is of oallads. You know Tuon > 
dtroga. 1 have wntten another: The Feast of Famine , 
a Mauv.esan stoiy. A thiid is half done : The So* rg of 
Rah*}o , a genuine Tahitian legend. A fouith dances 
befoie me. A Hawaiian fellow this, The Priest's 
Drought , or some such name. If, as I half suspect, 

1 'get ( nmigh subjects out of the islands, Ticonderoga 
shall be suppiosed, and we’ll call the volume South Sea 
lial/adw In health, spints, lencvved interest in life, and, 

I do believe, lefiedied capacity for woik, the cruise has 
proved a wise folly. Still wc’ie not home, and (although 
the fiiend of a ci owned head) are penniless upon these 
(as one of my conespondents used to call them) ‘lovely 
but fatil islands.* By the way, who wrote the Lion of 
the Nile ? My dear sir, that is Something Like. Over- 
done in bits, it has a tiue thought and a tiue ring of 
language. Beg the anonymous from me, to delete (when 
he shall republish) the two last veises, and end on ‘the 
lion of the Nile.* One Lampman has a good sonnet on 
a ‘Winter livening’ in, I think, the same numbci : he 
seems ill named, but I am tempted to hope a man is not’* 
• always ansvvciablc for his name. 1 For instance, you 
would think you knew mine. No such niattei. It is — 

■it 

at yopr scivice and Mr. Scubner’s and that of all of 
v the faithful — Teriitera (piay pionounce Tayree-Tayra) or 
(gajjic/) T£ri-t&a. R. L. S. 

More when the mail shall come. 

» 1 This is Canadian poet Aichibald Lampman (d. 1899). 
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I am an idiot. I want to be clear on one point. Some 
of Hole’s drawings must of course be too late ; and*yet 
they seem to me so excellent I would fain have the lot 
complete. It/s one tiling for you to pay fcftr drawings 
which are to appear in that soul-swallowing machine, 
your magazine : quite another if they arc only to* illustrate 
a volume.. I wish you to take a brisk (even a fiery) 
decision on the point ; and*let Hole know. To resume 
my desultory song, I desire you would carry the same 
fire (hereinbefore suggested) into your decision on The 
Wrong Box \ for in my present state of benighted ignor- 
ance as to my affairs for the last seven months— I know 
not even whether my house or my mother’s house have 
been let — I desire to see something definite in front of 
me — outside the lot of palace doorkeeper. I believe the 
said Wrong Box is a real lark ; in # which, of course, I 
may be grievously deceived ; but the typewrilei is with 
me. I may also be deceived as to the numbers of The 
Master now going and already gone ; but to 111c they seem 
First Chop, sir, First Chop. I hope I shall pull off that 
damned ending ; but it still depresses me : this is your 
doing, Mr. Burlingame : you would have it there and 
then, and I fear it -I fear that ending. R. L. S. 

To Charles Baxter 

Honolulu, February 8 th, 1889 
,T 14$ dear CHARLES,— Here we are tit Honolulu, and 
'have dismissed the yacht, and lie here till April anyway, 
in a fine* state of haze, which I am yet in hopes soiru^ 
letter of yours (still on the way) may dissipate.* No 
money, and not one word as to money ! However, I 
have got the yacht paid off in triumph, I think; and 
though we stay here impignorate, it should not be for 
frlong, even if you bring us no extra help from home* 
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The cruise has been a great success, both as to matter, 
fun, and health ; and yet, Lord, man ! we’re pleased to 
be asliotc ! Von was a very fine voyage from Tahiti up, 
here, but— the dry land’s a fine [dace todi and wc don’t 
mind sou ills any longer, and eli, man, that’s a great thing. 
Blow, blow, thou wintry wind, thou hast done ‘me no. 
appreciable harm beyond a few grey hairs ! Altogether, 
this foolhardy venture is acnieved ; and if I have but 
nine months of life and any kind of health, I shall have, 
both eater my cake and got it back again with usury. 
But, man, there have been days when I felt guilty,^ 
and thought I was in no position for the head of^a; 
house., i 

Your letter and accounts are doubtless at S. F., and 
will reach me in course. My wife is no great shakes ; 
she is the one who has suffered most. My mother has 
had a Huge Old 'time ; Lloyd is first chop ; I so well 
that I do not know myself — sea-bathing, if you please, 
and what is far more dangerous, entertaining and being* 
entertained by His Majesty here, who is a very fine 
intelligent fellow, but O, Charles I what a crop for the* 
drink! He carries it, too, like -a mountain with a 
sparrow on its shoulders. We calculated five bottles of 
champagne in three hours and a half (afternoon), and th£; 
sovereign quite presentable, although perceptibly mo£e$ 
dignified at the end. ... - /'% 

The extraordinary health I enjoy and variety ,of -in-J 
terests I find among these islands would tempt D|' '|g 
remain here ; only for Lloyd, who is not wpll pIacecTjt£ 
such countries for a permanency ; and a little for Colyijy 
To Horn I feel I owe a sort of filial duty. And thest* tw^ 
considerations will no doubt bring me back — to go 
again— in England. — Yours ever affectionately, ~ ' ^ 

* v R. L. S3 
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To R. A. M. Stkvknson 

* Honolulu ^ Hawaiian Island , 
February 1889 

MY dear BOR, -My extremely foolhardy Venture is 
practically over. How foolhardy it was I don’t tjiink I 
realised. We had a very small schooner, and, like most 
yachts, ovcr-iiggcd and over-sparred, and like many 
American yachts on a very dangerous sail plan. The 
waters we sailed in aic, of course, entirely un lighted, and 
very badly charted ; in the Dangerous Arc hipelago, 
through which wc were fools chough to go, wq were 
perfectly in ignorance of where we were for a v whole 
night and half the next day, and this in the midst of 
invisible islands and rapid and variable cum nts ; and wc 
were lucky when wc found our whereabouts at last. We 
have twice had all we wanted in the way of squalls : once, 
as I caine on\lcck, I found the green sea over the cockpit 
coamings and running down the companion like a brook 
to meet me ; at that same moment the foresail sheet 
jammed and llie captain had no knife ; this was the ynly 
occasion on the cruise that ever I set a hand to a rope, 
but I worked like a Trojan, judging the possibility of 
hemorrhage better than the certainty of drowning^ 
Another time I saw a rather singular thing : our whole 
ship’s company as pale as paper from the captain to 
the cook ; we had a black squall astern on the port 
side and a white squall ahead to starboard ; the com- 
plication passed off innocuous, the black squall onlv^ 
fetching us with its tail, and the white one slewing^ off 
somewhere else. Twice we were a long while (days) in 4 
the close vicinity of hurricane weather, but again luck 
prevailed, and we saw none of it. These are dangers 
incident to these seas and small craft. What was 4n 
m.— 7 
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amazement, and at the same time a powerful stroke of 
luck, both our masts wcve rotten, and wc found it out — I 
► was going m say in time, but it was stranger and luckier • 
than that. The head of the mainmast hung! over so tliat 
hards were afiaid to go to the helm ; and less than 
three weeks before— I am not sure it was more than a 
fortnight -wc had been nearly twelve hours beating off 
the lee slime of Eimeo (or Moorea, next island to Tahiti) * 
in halt a gale of wind with a violent head sea : she would 
neithei tack nor wear once, and had to be boxed off with 
the mainsail — you can imagine what an ungodly show of 
kites we carried — and yet the mast stood. The very day 
after that, in the southern bight of Tahiti, we had a near 
squeak, the wind suddenly coming calm ; the reefs were 
dose in with, my eye ! what a surf ! The pilot thought 
we were gone, and the captain had a boat cleared, when a 
lucky squall came to our rescue. My wife, hearing the 
order given about the boats, remarked to my mother, 

* Isn’t that nice ? Wc shall soon be ashore 1 9 Thus does 
the female mind unconsciously skirt along the verge of w 
eternity. Our voyage up here was most disastrous — 
calms, squalls, head sea, waterspouts of rain, hurricane 
weather all about, and we in the midst of the hurricane 
season, when even the hopeful builder and owner of the 
yacht had pronounced these seas unfit for her. We ran v 
out of food, and were quite given up for lost in Honolulu : 
people had ceased to speak to Belle 1 about the Casco , as 
a deadly subject. 

But the perils of the deep were part of the programme ; h 
v and though I am very glad to be done with them for a t 
while <and comfortably ashore, where a squall does notj; 
majjer a snuff to any one, I feel pretty sure I shall want J 

i Stevenson’s stepdaughter, Mrs. Strong, who was at this time/ 
living at Hontolulu, and joined his party and family for good after f 
ttiey arrived kt Sydney in the following autumn, 'Jj 
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to get to sea again ere long. The dreadfu^ risk I took 
was financial, and double-headed. Fiist, I had to sink a 
loj of money fi 1 the cryhe,*and if I didn’t gethealth, ho\w 
was 1 to get it bark ? I have got health to a wondftful 
extent ; and as I have the most interesting piattev for 
my hook, bar accidents, [ ought to get all l have 1 ud out 
and a ^jibfit. Tl.it, second (what 1 ow.i I new* con- 
sidered till too late), theic • a-> tlie d.ingei of collisions, 
of damages and heavy rcpaiis, of disablement, towing, 
and salvage; indeed, the cruise might have tinned round 
and cost me double. Nor will this danger be quit* over 
till I hear the yacht is m San Francisco ; for though I 
have shaken the dust of her dec 1 . from my feet, T tear 
(as a point of law) she is still mine till sh£ gets 
there. 

From my point of view, up to no\v*thc cruise has been 
a wonderful success. I never knew the woild was so 
amusing. Oq the last voyage wc had grown so used to 
sea-life that no one wearied, though it lasted a full month, 
except Fanny, who is always ill. All the time our visits 
to the islands have been more like dreams than lealities: 
the people, the 'ife, the beachcombcis, the old stones and 
songs I have picked up, so interesting ; the climate, the 
scenery, and (in some places) the women, so beautiful. 
The women are handsomest in Tahiti, the men in the 
Marquesas ; both as fine types as can be imagined. Lloyd 
reminds me, I have not told you one characteristic inci- 
dent of the cruise from a semi-naval point of view. One 
night we were going ashore in Anaho Bay ; the most 
awful noise on deck ; the breakers distinctly audjiatr 
in the cabin ; and there I had to sit below, entertain- 
ing in my best style a negroid native chieftain, much 
the worse for rum ! You can imagine the •evening’s 
pleasure. , 

This naval report on cruising in the South Seas would 
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be incomplete without one other trait. On our voyage 
up here I came one day into the dining-room, the hatch 
in the door,, was open, the ship’s jDoy was^below with# a 
balei, and two of the hands were carrying buckets 
:tb for a fire ; this meant that the pumps had ceased 
working. 

Om, birring day was that ii?^ which wc sighted. Hawaii. 
It blew fair, but very strong ; we carried jib, foresail, and 
mainsail, all single- reefed, and she carried her lee rail 
under water and flew. The swell, the heaviest I have 
ever been out in — I tried in vain to estimate the height, 
at least fifteen feet— came tearing after us about a point 
and a half off the wind. We had the best hand — old 
Louis— at the wheel ; and, really, he did nobly, and had 
noble luck, for it never caught us once. At times it 
seemed we must ha.e it ; old Louis would look over his 
shoulder with the queerest look and dive down his neck 
into his shoulders ; and then it missed us somehow, and 
only sprays came over our quarter, turning the little out- 
side lane of deck into a mill race as deep as to the cockpit 
coamings. I never remember anything more delightful 
and exciting. Pretty soon after we were lying absolutely 
becalmed under the lee of Hawaii, of which we had been 
warned; and the captain never confessed he had done 
it on purpose, but when accused, he smiled. Really, I 
suppose he did quite right, for wc stood committed to a 
dangerous race, and to bring her to the wind would have 
been rather a heart-sickening manoeuvre. 

R. L. S 


To Marcel Schwob 

At Hoifldlulu, Stevenson found awaiting him, among the ac- 
cumulations, of the mail-bag, two letters of friendly homage— the 
first, I think, he had received from any foreign confrere — addressed 
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to him by Ihc distinguished young French scholar and man of 
letters, M. Marcel Scliuob, since deceased. 

Honoh^u, Sandwich Islands , February %th, 1889 
•DEAR sir^— I thank you — from the micWt of such « 
flurry as you Am imagine, with seven months* accumu- 
lated correspondence on my table- -for your Uvo friendly 
and olcvp r letters. Pray write me again. I shall be home 
in or June, and not improbably shall comefo Paris 
in the summer. Then we can talk ; or in the interval I 
may be able to write, which is to-day out of the question. 
Pray lake a word from a man of crushing occupations, and 
count it as a volume. Your little conte is delightful. Ah 
yes, you are right, I love the eighteenth century ; and so 
do you, and have not listened to its voice in vain. -The 
Hunted < hie, Roiskkt Louis S'i evr^son 

To Charles Baxter 

• Honolulu , 8/7/ March 1889 

MY dear CHARLES,— At last I have the accounts : the 

Doer has done excellently, and in the words of , £ I 

reciprocate every st^p of your behaviour.* ... I send a 
letter for Bob in your care, as 1 don’t know his Liverpool 
address, 1 by which (for he is to show you part of it) you 
will sec we have got out of this adventure-- or hope to 
have — with wonderful fortune. I have the retrospective 
horrors on me when I think of the liabilities I incurred ; 
but, thank God, I think Pm in port again, and [ have 
found one climate in which I can enjoy life. Even 
Honolulu is too cold for me; but the south isles weie 
a heaven upon earth to a puir, catarrhal part;* like 
Johns*one. We think, as Tahiti is too complete 
banishment, to try Madeira. It’s only a week from 
1 R. A. M. Stevenson was at this time professor of tine Art in the 
University of Liverpool. # , 
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England, good communications, and I suspect"in climate 
and scenery pot unlike our dear islands ; in people, alas I 
there can be no comparison. But friends could go, jand 
* i could com<; in summer, so I Should not beVuite cut off. ' 

LJbyd anti I Iruc finished a story, The Wrong Box. If 
it is not fupr I am sure I do not know what is. I have 
split over wuting it. Since I have been here, I have been 
toiling i'kc a galley slave : thrse numbers of The Master 
to rewrite, five chapter^ of The Wrong Box to write and 
rewrite, and a! out five hundred lines of a narrative poem 
to wiite, it v\ life, and re-rewrite. Now I have The Master 
« waiting me f.n* its continuation, two numbers more ; when 
that’s done, I shall breathe. This spasm of activity 
has been chequered with champagne parties : Happy 
and Glorious, Hawaii Ponoi paua : kou moi — (Native 
Hawaiians, dote upon your monarch !) Hawaiian God 
save the King. (In* addition to my other labours, I 
am learning the language with a native moonshee.) 
Kalakaua is a terrible companion ; a bottle of fizz is like 
a glass of sherry to him ; he thinks nothing of five or six 
in an afternoon as a whet for dinner. You should sec a 
photograph of our party after an afternoon with H. II. M. : 
my ! what a crew ! — Yours ever affectionately, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

To j*idney Colvin 

Ill-health and pressing preoccupations, together with uncertainty, 
as to when and where letters would reach him, had kept me from 
writing during iho previous autumn and winter. 

Honolulu , March 1889*’ 

‘ -— W*v, j i)EAR Colvin, — Still not a word from you l I am ’ 
utterly cast down ; but I will try to return good for evil " 
and for once give you news. We are here in the suburb 
of Honolulu in a rambling house or set of houses in a 
gr^it garaer^ 
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a a a, stairs up to balcony. 


I. Lloyd’s room. 2. My mother’s room. 3. A room 
: kept dark for photographs. 4. The kitchen. 5. Balcony. 

. 6. The Lanai , an open room or summer parlour, partly 
surrounded with Venetian shutters, in part quite open, 
which is the living-room. 7. A crazy dirty cottage used 
for the arts. 8. Another crazy dirty cottage, where Fanny 
and I live. The town is some three miles away, but the 
house is connected by telephone with the chief shops, 

1 and the tramway runs to within a quarter of a mile of us. 

* I find Honolulu a beastly climate after Tahiti and have 
/been in bed a little ; but my colds took on no catarrhal 
\ symptom, which is staggeringly delightful. I am^kudy- 
Tng Hawaian with a native, a Mr. Joseph Poepoe, a clever* 
fellow too : the tongue is a little bewildering ; I am read- 
ing a pretty story in native— no, really it is pretfy, although 
wandering and wordy ; highly pretty with Us continual 


The Sea 
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traffic from one isle to another of the soothsayer, pursuing 
rainbows. Fanny is, I think, a good deal better on the 
.whole, having profited like me by the tropic*; my mother 
£nd Llo>d ;ftv tirst-iate. I do neft think \ have hea?d 
from von r 'nc:e last May ; certainly not since June*; and 
this rc o .ib. frightens me. Do write, even now. Scribner’s 
Sons it should be ; we shall probably be out of this some 
true in April, home some timft in June. But the' world 
whit Is to me perceptibly, a mass of times and seasons 
and places and engagements, and seas to cross, and 
continent' to traverse, so that I scarce know where I 
am. Weil, I have had a brave time. Ft ego in Arcadia 
— though 1 don’t believe Arcadia was a spot upon Tahiti. 

I liaye written another long narrative poem : the Song of 
Rahero, Privately, I think it good : but your ominous 
silence over the Feast of Famine leads me to fear we 
shall not be agreed. *ls it possible I have wounded you 
in some way? I scarce like to dream that it is possible ; 
and yet I know too well it may be so. If s< 5 , don’t write, 
and you can pitch into me when we meet. I am, admit- 
tedly, as mild as London Stout now ; and the Old Man 
Virulent much a creature of the pa*t. My dear Colvin, 
I owe vou and Flecming Jenkin, the two older men who 
took the trouble and knew how to make a friend of me, 
everything that I . £vc or am : if I have behaved ill, just 
hold on and give me a chance, you shall have the slang- 
ing of me and I bet I shall prefer it to this silence. — Ever, 
my dear Colvin, your most affectionate R. L. S. 

-ayTMRS. R - I- Stevenson to Mrs. Sitwell 

% This Tetter brought to fiiends in England the first news of the 
intended prolongation of the cruise among the remoter islands of the 
Pacify. -* 

Honolulu f towards the end of March 1 889 
^ 1 Y dear<» r-KiEND, — Louis lias improved so wonder- 
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fully in the delicious islands of the South Seas, that we 
think of trying yet one more voyage. We are a little 
uncertain as tojhow we shall go, whether in a missionary 
ship, or by hiring schooners from point to print, but the 
‘ un regenerate ’ inlands we must see. I suppose we shall 
be off some time in June, which will fetch U9» back to 
England i/i another year’s lime. You could hardly 
believe if if you could see libuis now. He looks eS well 
as he ever did in his life, and has had no sign of cough 
or hemorrhage (begging pardon of Nemesis) for many 
months. It seems a pity to return to England until his 
health is firmly re-established, and also a pity not to see 
all that we can sec quite easily starting from this place : 
and which will be our only opportunity in life. Of course 
there is the usual risk from hostile natives, and the horrible 
sea, but a positive risk is so much more wholesome than 
a negative one, and it is all such joy ^o Louis and Lloyd. 
As for me, I hate the sea, and am afraid of it (though no 
one will believe that because in time of danger I do not 
make an outcry — nevertheless I am afraid of it, and it is 
not kind to me), but I love the tropic weather, and the 
wild people, and to %ee my two boys so happy. Mrs. 
Stevenson is going back to Scotland in May, as she does 
not like to be longer away from her old sister, who has 
been very ill. And besides, we do not feel justified in 
taking her to the sort of places we intend to visit. As 
for me, I can gel comfort out of very rough surroundings 
for my people, I can work hard and enjoy it ; I can even 
shoot pretty well, and though I £ don’t want to fight, by 
jingo if I must,’ why I can. I don’t suppose there will 
be any occasion for that sort of thing — only in case.^ 

I am not quite sure of the names, but I think our new 
cruise includes the Gilberts, the Fijis, and the Solomons. 
A letter might go from the Fijis ; Louis will write the 
particulars, of which I am not sure. As foiv myself, Ip 
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have had more cares than I was really fit for. To keep 
hojjse on r. yacht is i^> easy thing. When Louis and I 
broke loose from the ship and lived alo*ie amongst the' 

1 natives I got on very well. It *vas whci\. I was dealhly 
sca-sick, and the question was put uAne by the cook, 
‘What shall we have for the cabin dinner, what for to- 
mo 1 row's breakfast, what for lunch? and wha^ about the 
biulofb’ food? Please come* and look at the biscuits, for 
the weevils have got into them, and show me how to make 
yeast that will rise of itself, and smell the pork which 
seems pi>'Uy high, and give me directions about making 
a pudding with molasses — and what is to be done about 
the bugs?’ — etc. etc. In the midst of heavy dangerous 
weather, when I was lying on the floor clutching a basin, 
down comes the mate with a cracked head, and I must 
needs cut off the hair matted with blood, wash and dress 
the wound, and administer restoratives. I do not like 
being ‘the lady of the yacht,’ but ashore ! O, then I felt 
I was repaid for all. I wonder did any of *my letters from 
beautiful Tautira ever come to hand, with the descriptions 
of our life with Louis’s adopted brother Ori a Ori ? Ori 
wrote to 11s, if no one else did, aijd I mean to give you . 
a translation of his letter. It begins with our native 
names. 

Tautira , 26 Dec . 1888 

To Teriitera (Louis) and Tapina Tutu (myself) and 
Aromaiterai (Lloyd) and Teiriha (Mrs. Stevenson) Salu* 
tation in the true Jesus. 

I make you to know my great affection. At the hour, : 
when you left us, I was filled with tears ; my wife, Rut 
Tehini, also, and all of my household. When you 4 
bafcfc^d I felt a great sorrow. It is for this that I went 1 ; 
upon the road, and you looked from that ship, and I, 
looked at you on the ship with great grief until you ha<L 
raised anchor and hoisted the sails. When the ship ' 
started, I ran along the beach to see you still ; and when < 
you were «on the open sea I cried out to you, ‘ farewell „ 
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seemed 1 was c 9 mia 8 back to my house I 

seemed to hear your voice jervintr 4 Ri» 7 fn rp urol 1 i 



to aSSin'eo'SJrief. 

IZmj ’nZiT ? ' an< ' ™> «« Here. 

■ rr^t .u 1 J ed , into y° ur rooms ; they did not nleise 

- me as they used to do. I did not hear your voicecE 

" ! h L R , U V , 1 thou « ht then ‘bat you had gone and hf? 

your h shiD e nnd e i r R 'i!i ng Up 1 w - ent t0 the be ach fo see 
youi ship, and I could not see it. I went then till 

night, telling myself continually, ‘Tariitera returns into 

h.s own country and leaves his dear Rui in grief To hat 

I suffer for him, and weep for him.’ I will not forget vou 

in my memory Here is the thought: I desire toE 

, you again. It is my dear Terutera makes the only riches 

1 desire in this world. It is your eyes that I desire to see 

again. It must be that your body and my body shall eat 

■ together at our table : .there is what wouKke my hear 

E;:"rr“ M."G 0d T,3 

■ X?“ sUI ’ Ma > His word and His mercy go with vou so 

of Paul!* may be We " "S 1 ” n °’ ac f4«s to tbeCords 

* Ori a Ori ; that is to say, Rui. 

. After reading this to me Louis has left in tears saying 
:■ that he is not worthy that such a letter should be written 

• ~ I'v h ° pe 40 so mana *> re ‘hat we shall stop at 

v , “ and * ee Rm oncc more- I tell myself that pleasant 

story when I wake in the night. 

-• 1 find m r head swimming so that I cannot write any * 

- tnore. I wish some rich Catholic would send a parlour “ 

sive** ‘° n ; Un ° ° f Tautira ‘ 1 am 80\ng to try and 
money t0 do 11 myself, but he may die before f 
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have enough. I feel ashamed to be sitting here when 
I think of* that old naan who cannot draw because of 
scrivener’s paral>sis, who hqs no one y<fnr in and year 
•out to speftk to but natives (our*Rui is a protestant *not 
bigoted l'Kc the rest of them — but still a Protestant) and 
the only* pastime he has i* playing on an old broken 
parlour organ whose keys are mostly dumb, el know no 
more*pathct , c figure. Have*you no rich Catholic friends 
who would send him an organ that he could play upon? 
Of couise I am talking nonsense, and yet I know some- 
where that person exists if only I knew the place. 

Our dearest love to you all. Fanny] 

To Henry James 

Honolulu [ March 1889] 

my dear JAMES, — Yes— I own up— I am untrue to 
friendship and (what is less, but still considerable) to 
civilisation. I am not coming home fof another year. 
There it is, cold and bald, and now you won’t believe in 
me at all, and serve me right (says you) and the devil 
take me. But look here, and judge me tenderly. I have 
had more fun and pleasure of my life these past months 
than ever before, and more health than any time in ten 
long years. Anu even here in Honolulu I have withered 
in the cold ; and this precious deep is filled with islands, 
which we may still visit j and though the sea is a deathful 
place, I like to be there, and like squalls (when they are 
over) ; and to draw near to a new island, I cannot say 
how much I like. In short, I take another year of this 
sotf^of life, and mean to try to work down among the 
poisoned arrows, and mean (if it may be) to come back 1 
ag^in when the thing is through, and converse with: 
Henry James as heretofore ; and in the meanwhile issue 
•direction* to H. J. to write to me once more. Let him 
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Henry James 

address here at Honolulu, for my views are vague ; and 
if it is sent here it will follow and* find me, if^ am to*be 
found ; and if ♦am not to tye found, the man James will 
have done his^dtjty, ancf we shall be at the bottom of the * 
sea, whfcre no post-office clerk can be expected to discover 
us, or languishing on a coral island, the philosophic drudges 
of some barbarian potentate : perchance, of an American 
Missionary. My wife has just sent to Mrs. Sitwell a 
translation ( tant bien que mat) of a letter I have had from 
my chief friend in this part of the world : go and see her, 
and get a hearing of it ; it will do you good ; it is a better 
method of coriespondcnce than even Henry James’s. 1 
jest, but seriously it is a strange thing for a tough, sick, 

' middle-aged scrivener like R. L. S. to receive a letter so 
conceived from a man fifty years old, a leading politician, 
a crack orator, and the great wit of his village : boldly 
say, * the highly popular M. P. of Tautira.’ My nineteenth 
century strikes here, and lies alongside of something 
beautiful and Ancient. I think the receipt of such a letter 

might humble, shall I say even ? and for me, I would 

rather have received it than written Redgauntlet or the 
sixth ACneid. All tc4d, if my books have enabled or 
helped me to make this voyage, to know Rui, and to have 
received such a letter, they have (in the old prefatorial 
expression) not been writ in vain. It would seem from 
this that I have been not so much humbled as puffed up ; 

- but, I assure you, I have in fact been both. A little of 
what that letter says is my own earning ; not all, but yet 
a little ; and the little makes me proud, and all the rest 
, ashamed ; and in the contrast, how much more beautiful 
; altogether is the ancient man than him of to-day ! 

Well, well, Henry James is pretty good, though he is of 
the nineteenth century, and that glaringly. And to curry 
favour with him, I wish I could be more explicit ; but, 
indeed, I am still of necessity extremely vague, and cannot 
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tell what I am to do, noi where I -ini *o go for some while 
yet* As Aon as I am iui e, > ou shall heai All are fairly 
well the wife, \uur countr> woman, least fef all , troubles 
not enb tly wantin f but on the w^io(e we prosper, 
and we i all affection itely youi s, 

Ko’ ki Louis Stevenson 

To Sidney Coivin 

Ho m lulu , April 2nd, 1889 

MY n \R COIVIN, — I am beginning to be ashamed of^ 
wntin s on to you without the least acknowledgment, litat 
a tr< iip , but I do not c ne— I am hardened , and what?® 
* \ et be the cause of your silence, 1 mean to write till alty 
is blue I am outnght ashamed of m> news, which is 
that we are not coming home for another >ear I cannot 
but hope it nny continue the vast impiovement of my 
health I think it good for Fanny and Lloyd , and we 
have ill a taste for this wandering and dangerous life My 
mother I send home, to m> relief, as this pait of our cruise 
will be (if we can carry it out) rather difficult in places. 
Here is the idea about the middle of June (unless the 
Boston Board objects) we sail fiom Honolulu in the 
missionary ship (harquentine auxiliary steamer) Morning 
Star she takes us through the Gilberts and Marshalls, 
and drops us (this is my gieat idea) on Ponape, one of the 
\ olcamc islands of the Carolines Here wc stay marooned 
among a doubtful population, with a Spanish vice-governor < 
and five native kings, and a sprinkling of missionaries a|l 
at loggerheads, on the chance of fetching a passage to 
Sydbey m a trader, a labour ship or (maybe, but thi$ 
appears too bright) a ship of wai If we can’t get 
Moving Star (and the Board has many reasons that 1 
can see for refusing its permission) I mean to try to fetch 
Fiji, hire avhooner theie, do the Fijis ana Friendlies, hit 
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jfche course of the Richmond at Tonga Tabu, make back by 

f ahiti, and so to S. F., and home ‘perhaps in June 1890. 

or the latter p 4 rt of the muse will likely be the same m 
either case \^>u f can see ioi youisclf how mtfch variety 
4pd advtnturc thfs pi onuses, and that it is not devoid of 
flangei at the best , but if we can pull it off in safdty, gives 
me a fine book of tia\cl, and I loyd a fine lecture and 
diorama, which should vastly bcttei our finances. 

I feel as if I were untiue to fnendship; believe me, 
Colvin, when I look foiward to this absence of another 
year, my conscience sinks at thought of the Monument ; 
but I think you wdl pardon me if you consider how much 
this tiopical weathci mends my health Remember me 
as I was at home, and think of me se 1 bathing^ and 
walking about, as jolly as a sandboy you will own the 
temptation is strong , and as the scheme, bar fatal acci- 
dents, is bound to pay into the baigun, sooner or later, it 
^ems it would be madness to come home now, with an 
imperfect book* no illustrations to speak of, no diorama, 
and perhaps fall sick again by autumn. I do not think 
I delude myself when I say the tendency to catairh has 
Visibly diminished • 

It is a singular thing that as I was packing up old 
papers ere I left Skcir>\oie, I cmie on the piophecies of 
a drunken Highland sibyl, when 1 was seventeen. She 
^aid I was to be very happy, to visit America, and to be 

f itch upon the sea. It seems as if it were coming true 
th a vengeance. Also, do you remember my strong, 
I, rooted belief that I shall die by drowning? I don’t 
Hjwant that to come true, though it is an easy death ; but 
4. Ofccurs to me oddly, with these long chances m Mht. 
jsl ajnnot say why I like the sea , no man is more cynically 
constantly alive to its penis ; 1 regard it as th 5 highest 
form of gambling ; and yet I love the sea as much as I 
gambling. Fine, clean emotions j a worW all and 
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always beautiful , air better than wine , interest unflag- 
ging , theri? is upon tli£ whole no beltei life. — Yours ever, 

R. L. S. 

& 

To E L Burt i no am 4 

[< Honolulu , April 1889] 

MY D> vk BURI ing \Ml . —Tins is to announce the most 
proch ous change of piogi imme I have seen so much 
of dir South S^a-> that I desne to see more, and I get so 
much he ilth h ~ie that I dread a 1 etui n to our vile climates. 

I have ipplied according!) to the missionaiy folk to let 
me go 10l,r 1 in the Morning Star , and if the Boston 
Bo id oh on Id lefuse, I shall get somehow to Fiji, hire; a 
ti sthoonei, and see the Fijis and Friendlies ancl 

Sa 10a He would be a South Seayei, Mr Builmgame. 
Of couise, if I go m the Morn ng Star, I see all the 
eastern (01 western ? ) islands 

Bcfoie I sail, 1 shall make out to let you have the last 
of The MasUr though I tell you it stick! »— and I hope 
to have had some proofs foibye, of the veises anyway. 
And now to business 

I want t>f) ou can find thenO 1* the Bntish sixpenny 
edition, if not, in some equally compact and poi table shape 
— Seaside Libraiy, for instance — the Waveiley Novels 
entire, or as entire as you can get ’em, and the following - 
of M 11 ryat Phantom Ship, Peter Simple , Percival Keene , 
Privateersman, Children of the New Forest, Prank Mild ^ 
may , Newton Forster, Dog Fiend (Snar leyyow\ Also 
Midshipman Easy , Kingsburn, Carlyle’s French Revo- 
lution, Motley’s Dutch Republic, Lang’ letters oft 
Literature, a complete set of my w Jenkin, m 
duplicate ; also Familiar Studies, dit* 

I have to thank you for the accc which are satis-^ 
factoiy indeed, and for the cheque i>r $1000. Another 
account ‘ftiU have come and gone before I see you. t 
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say the little wooden seaman did after the ma, v — 

^ seafnen, and deserted * in the Societies The place** 
^seems to have staved at— seems, for his absence was & 
observed till we were near the Equat^r^-was Taqtirs 
and, I assme you, he displayed good taste, Tautim belli; 
as ‘nigh hand heaven 1 as a paper-cutter or anybody 
a ri e ht to expect «• o 

1 think all oui fnends will be very angry with us, an 
give the fcio inds of their probable displeasure bluntly 
we are not coming home for another year My moth 
leturns n**vt month 1 anny, Lloyd, and I push on agaj 
amon 0 tnc islands on a trading schooner, the Equator* 
fir^t for ihe Gilbert group, which we shall have an o 
lunity to explore thoioughly , then, if occasion serve, 
the Marshalls and Carolines , and if occasion (01 money 
fail, to Samoa, and back to Tahiti I own we ar 
de^citers, but we have excuses You cannot concet 
how these climates agree with the wretched house-pla 
of Skerry voic . he wonders to find himself sea-bathiiS; 
and cutting about the world loose, like a grown-up per$o/ 
They agree with Fanny too, who does not suffer from 
rheumatism, and with Lloyd alsd J And the mter6< 
the islands is endless ; and the sea, though I own it 
fearsome place, is very delightful. We had applie 
places m the Amencan missionary ship, the Mo 
btar, but this trading schooner is a far prefer 
giving us more time and a thousandfold more 111 
we determined to cut off the missionaries with a 
The Sandwich Islands do not interest us very 
We live here, oppressed with civilisation, and i 
goSft things m the future But it would surprfc 
you came out to-night from Honolulu (all shi 
electric bglits, and all m a busjle from the erii 
^mailj^hicli is to carry you these lines) aqd <£0 
ton g wocSlen causeway along the be&cj^ and 
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. through Kapiolani park, and seeing a gate in 
clings, with a tub of gold-fish*by the wayside, entered 
ally in. line buildings.stand in three groups by the 
I of the bgach, where an angry little spitfire sea c^n- 
SwpJly spirts add thrashes with impotent irascibility, the 
&g 4eas breaking further out upon the reef. *The first 
smalt house, with a vejry large summer parjpur, or 
as they call it here, roofed, but practically open. 
Ji$re you will find the lamps burning and the family 
^tting about the table, dinner just done : my mother, my 
e, Lloyd, Belle, my wife’s daughter, Austin her child, 
ad to-night (by way of rarity) a guest. All about the 
Lis Our South Sea curiosities, war clubs, idols, pearl 
"'s, stone axes, etc. ; and the walls are only a sm^Jl part 
: a lanai, the rest being glazed or latticed windows, or 
pero open space. You will see tljere no sign of the 
j|uire, however ; and being a person of a humane dis- 
sition, you will only glance in over the balcony railing 
^the merry-nfakers in the summer parlour, and proceed 
[ter afield after the Exile. You look round, there is 
dutiful green turf, many trees of an outlandish sort that 
^thorns — look out if your feet are bare ; but I beg 
f pardon, you have not been long enough in the South 
and many oleanders in full flower. The next group 
Sidings is ramshackle, and quite daik j you make out 
h»liouse door, and look in — only some cocoanuts ; 
ground to the left and come to the sea front, where 
the moon are making luminous tracks on the 
"id a great swell rolls and shines on the outer 
l here is another door — all these places open from 
ie— and you go in, and find photography, ^tubs 
^negatives Steeping, a tap, and a chair and an- 
where my wife is supposed to write ; round a 
a third door, entering which you firifr 4 
. the easel and a table sticky paints { 
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her; but not, I imagine, anything more definite, 
shah get dumped on BAtaritari, and whether we managd 

* to go on to the M ushalls anil Carolines, T)r whether 1 

* fail back on S' 1 noa, Heaven must decide , J>ut I mean 1 
fetch back into the comse of the Richmond— (t<3 
you don’t know what the hi r nn ond is l — the steamer *0 
the Eastern South Seas, joining New Zealand, TongatabuSj 
the Samoft* i aheite, and Raiotonga, and carrying byf 
last advn es bheep in the saloon ! ) — into the couise of thfe? 
Richmond and make Tahiti again on the home tiacklT 
Would I uke to see the Scots Observer? Wouldn’t I $ 
not? But whaur? I’m direckit at space. They have!* 

* me post offices at the Gilberts, and as for the Car’lines {f 

Ye see, Mr Baxter, we’re no just in the punkshewa|| 
centre o’ civ’lisation But pile them up for me, and$ 
when I’ve decided an address, I’ll let you ken, and ^ 

ye’ll can send them stavm’ after me. — Ever your aflec-^J 
tmnate R. L. S. A 

To Charles B\xter 

'I he reference m the first p ingraph is to the publication m 1 
press, which Mr. Baxter had permitted, of one of SteVi 
letters written during the earlier piit of his voyage R. L. 1 
remonstrated, always greitly disliking the publication of pfifcj 
letters duung the writer s lifetime t and now wntes to soften i 
effect of his remonstrance. 

Honolulu , io th May : 

MV DEAR CHARLrs, — 1 am appalled to gather 
your last just to hand that you have felt so much qo 
^ about the letter. Pray dismiss it from your mind* 

I think you scarce appreciate how disagreeable it^ 
hav^your private affairs and private unguaided 
sions getting into print It would soon sicken ajly 


of w; 
. hviSi 


i$ letters. I have no doubt that letter 
selected, but it just shows how things 


wasn 


\ ’ J ^ 
There was a waging jealousy between the two 



SH- 


jj^aptain was nearly in a fight over it." However, no 
ttorejand whatever you think,* my dear fellow, dcP not 


>se me angry with you or ; although I was < 

r ed at ti*e circumstance — a very different thing. . 

^js^lfficult to # conduct life by letter, and I continually 
Ifcljl may be drifting into some matter of offence, in 
yjbich my heart takes no jjart. ^ 

,must now turn to a point of business.^Yhis new 
|exttise of ours is somewhat venturesome ; and I think it 
to warn you not to be in a hurry to suppose us J 
In these ill-charted seas, it is quite on the cards:, 
e might be cast on some unvisited, or very rarely visited,; 

S and ; that there we might lie for a long time, ei/en 
ars, unheard of ; and yet turn up smiling at the^hinder 
So do not let me be ‘rowpit’ till you get some 
Sfertainty we have gone to Davie Jones in a squall, or 
graced the feast of some barbarian in the character of 
!|ong Pig. 

Up I have just *been a week away alone on the lee coast 
l pt Hawaii, the only white creature in many miles, riding 
ye^and a half hours one day, living with a native, seeing - 
"uj^pers shipped off to Molokai, hearing native causes, \ 
Ta giving my opinion as amicus curia: as to the inter-, 1 
tation of a statute in English ; a lovely week among \ 
’sbest — a| least God’s sweetest works— Polynesians^ 
|as bettered me greatly. If I could only stay therfcl 
!|ime that remains, I could get my work done and be ' v 
>y ; but the, care of my family keeps me in vilei* 
ipltilu, where I am always out of sorts, amidst heat 5 
g6id’ and cesspools and beastly haoles . 1 What is a, : ;l 
You are one ; and so, I am sorry to say,«am LLj 
[long a dose of whites, it was a blessing to ge^ 



olynesians again even for a week. 
'Charles, there are waur haoles than 
* The Hawaiim name for white men. * 
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I’ll say th.it for >o- and trust before I sail 1 shall get 
■ another let r uith mdre about yourself.— Ever your 
» affection; v friend* R. L. S. - t 


To \V. H. Low * 

1 lu. <«i»ns in iho Litter h.il f of this letter are to the departure ' 
tor 1 t ■' ot the v-msg princes'. Kamlum (sec the poem*; 

1 1 W*hi'’j liuir her kind to mine she goes, 1 in Songs of - 

J ravel), and v the circumstances of the great hurricane at Apia on \ 
March iSoy. ; 

Honolulu , {about) 20 th May ’89 
'iv » i-.Mi low, — . . . The goods have come; many., 
daughter hare done virtuously, but thou excellest them ' 
aii - 1 have at length finished The Master ; it has been f 
a sore cross to me ; but now he is buried, his body’s 
under hatches,— his soul, if there is any hell to go to, \ 
gone to hell ; and I forgive him : it is harder to forgive 
Burlingame for having induced me to begin the publica- / 
lion, or myself for suffering the induction. — Yes, I think ’ 

3 1 ole has done finely: it will be one of the most ade- . 
quately illustrated bonks of our generation ; he gets the? 
note, he tells the story - my story-: I know only one 
failure — the Master standing on the beach. — You must 
ha\e a letter for me at Sydney — till further notice.. 
Remember me to Mrs. Will. II., the godlike sculptor^ 
and any of the faithful. If you want to cease to be ai 
republican, see my little Kahilani, as she goes through- 
but she is gone already. You will die a red : I wear thejj 
' , colours of that little royal maiden, Nous allons chanter r<j 
la rotide , si vous voulez / only she is not blonde 
sevcr.J chalks, though she is but a half-blood, and jj 
4 wrong half Edinburgh Scots like myseP. But, O LpyiJ* 
I love the Polynesian : this civilisation of ours is a ding 
ungentjihianly business ; it drops out too much of 1 
and too much of that the very beauty of the poor beds 
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fjwho has his beauties in spite of Zola and Co. As usual, 
here is a who^ letter with no nfews : I am a bloodless, 
^inhuman dog ; and no doubt Zola is a better corre- 
spondent. — L^ng live ’your fine old English admira 1 h»- 
:*yours, 1 mean— *the U.S.A. one at Samoa ; I wept tears 
and loved myself and mankind when I read of him : he 
• s is not too* much civilised. And there was Cordon, too ; 
(and there are others, beyond question. But #r you could 
'live, the only white folk, in a Polynesian village; and 
' drink that warm, light vin <iu pays of human affection 
and enjoy that sirnpie dignity of all about you — I will 
i7 not gush, for 1 am now in my fortieth yeai, which seems 
highly unjust, but there it is, Mr. Low, and the Lord 
enlighten your affectionate R. L. S. 


[Mrs. R. L. Stevenson to Sidney Colvin 

^ This letter shows the writer in her character of wise and anxious 
\ciitic of her husuand’s work. The result, in the judgment of most 
* ,'bf his friends, went far to justify her misgivings. 

Honolulu, May 21s/, 1889 

best of friends, -»-It was a joy inexpressible to get a 
^ % word from you at last. Fortunately for our peace of 
^lijind, we were almost positive that your letters had been 
^ent to the places we had already left. Still it was a 
bitter disappointment to get nothing from you when we 
xrived here. I wish \ou could have seen us both throw- 
pty* over the immense package of letters searching for 
|)6pr handwriting. Now that we know you have been 
f, please do let some one send us a line to our next 
|dress telling us how you are. What that next address 
ily be we do not yet know, as our final movements are * 
little uncertain. To begin with, a trading schooner, 
Equator^ will come along some time in the first part 
| June, lie outside the harbour here and signal to us. 
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Within forty-c ; ght hours >ve shall pack up our possessions, 
ourfcariel of *auer kiatit, our barrel of ^lt onions, our 
bag of « ocoannts our native garments, otn* tobacco, fish 
k^pks, red fv. 4 ,bs, and Turkey reel calicoes^all the latter 
?or tradm. purpose^;. our hand mgan, photograph and 
painti 1 .. materials, and f nally our magic lantern-— 
all »he*e upon a large whaleboat, and go out to the 
'<.(juatoP? KT dr yd, also. takes* a fiddle, a guitar, a native 
instrument -ometbing like a banjo, called a taropatch 
fiddle, ,uid ' lot of song books. Wc shall be carried 
fip.1 to or,-_ f'f the Gilberts, landing at Butaritari. The 
hquat^r is going about amongst the Gilbert group, and 
", ♦; ha’ r the right to keep her over when we like within 
ie runnable limits. Finally she will leave us, and we 
shall have to take the chance* of what happens next. 
Wc hope to see the Marshalls, the Carolines, the Fijis, 
Tonga and Samoa (also other islands that I do not 
n'lnembei), perhaps staying a little while in Sydney, and 
stopping on our way home to see our fricftds in Tahiti 
and the Marquesas. I am \erymuch exercised by one 
thing. Louis has the most enchanting material that any 
one ever had in the whole world foi» his book, and I am 
afraid he 1* going to spoil it all. He has taken into his 
Scotch Stevenson head that a stern duty lies before him, 
and that his book must be a sort of scientific and 
historical Impersonal thing, comparing the different 
languages (of which he knows nothing, really) and the 
different peoples, the object being to settle the question 
as to whether they are of common Malay origin or notl 
Also to compare the Protestant and Catholic missions*, 
etc., a*>d the whole thing to be impersonal, leaving optf 
*all he knows of the people themselves. And I believe" 
there is£i* a one living who has got so near to them, pC 
who understands them as he does. Think of a smaf” 
treatise on the Polynesian races being offered to 
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'"who are dying to hear about Ori a Ori, the making of 
'brothers with ymnibals, the strange stories tlfcy to!d,*and 
the extraordinary adventures that befell us: — suppose 
'Herman Melville had’given us his theories as to th* 
Polynesian language and the probable good or evil results 
of the missionary influence instead of Omoo ;md Tyfiee , 
or KinglaJce 1 instead of Eothen . Louis says it is a stern- 
sense of duty that is at the* bottom of it, wri^r'is more 
alarming than anything else. I am so bine that you 
will agree with me that I am going to ask you to 
throw the weight of your influence as heavily as possible 
in the scales with me. Please refer to the matter in 
the letters wc ..hall receive at our first stopping place, 
otherwise Louis will spend a great deal of time in Sydney 
actually reading up other people’s books on the fslands. 
What a thing it is to have a ‘man of genius’ to deal 
with. It is like managing an overbred horse. Why 
with my own feeble hand I could write a book that the 
whole world fcould jump at. Please keep any letters of 
mine that contain any incidents of our wanderings. 
They are very exact as to facts, and Louis may, in this 
conscientious state of mind (indeed I am afraid he has), 
put nothing in his diary but statistics. Even if I thought 
it a desirable thing to write what he proposes, I should 
still think it impossible unless after we had B lived and 
studied here some twenty years or more. 

Now I am done with my complaining, and shall turn 
/to the pleasanter paths. Louis went to one of the other 
^islands a couple of weeks ago, quite alone, got drenched 
*Nvith rain and surf, rode over mountain paths— five and 
«a half hours one day — and came back none the vvojrsc for 
pt. To-day he goes to Molokai, the leper island. He* 
[jriever has a sign of hemorrhage, the air cushion is a 
^thing of the past, and altogether he is a new man. How 
1 The writer has omitted something here* ■ 
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he will do in the English climate again I do not |c&ow^ 
but nn thcsl latitudes be is. very nearly a well man ' 
nothing seems to do him harm but overwork. That, < 
course, is stftnclimca difficult to prevent, ^ow, however^ 
the Master is d--ne, we have enough money to go uponr| 
and there no need to work at ui!. I must stop. MyJ 
dear In*. i io you all. 1 

Fai t nv V. de G. Stevenson]'"*^ 


To Mrs. R. L. Stevenson 




'I he loHo’-V! „ two Ictteis were written during and immediately 
after .steven. >n’s trip tc the noted leper settlement, the scene o(^ 
l'athv* • wis’b labours, at Molokai. 

Kalawao , Molokai [May 1889] 
f*EAR f ANNV, — I had a lovely sail up. Captain 
Camei on and Mr. Gilfillan, both bom in the States, yet 
the first still with a strong Highland, and the second still 
with a strong Lowland accent, were good company ; the 
night was warm, the victuals plain but good. ' Mr. Gilfillan 
gave me his berth, and I slept well, though I heard* the 
sisters sick in the next stateroom, poor souls. Heavy 
rolling woke me in the morning ; I fumed in all standing, 
so went right on the upper deck. The day was on the 
peep out of a low morning bank, and we were wallowing \ 
along und^f stupendous cliffs. As the lights brightened,^ 
we could see certain abutments and buttresses on their' 
front w here wood clustered and grass grew brightly. 

‘ the whole brow seemed quite impassable, and my he 
yiank at the sight. Two thousand feet of rock makiqg -j 
J^the Captain guesses) seemed quite beyond my pow 
J However, I had come so far ; and, to tell you the triii]^ 
L was so cowed with fear and disgust that I dared npj^jj 
^back onjgftfe adventure in the interests of my owflv ‘ 
^respect. Presently we came up with the leper prpjg 
Wry: lowland, quite bare and bleak and harsh, 
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town of wooden houses, two churches, a landing-stair, all 
"unsightly, sour, northerly, lying athwart the Sunrise, .with 
& the great walrof the pali cutting the world out on the 
„ south. Our lepers wete sent on the first baat, about* 
dozen, .one p3or ; child very horrid, one white man, leaving 
va large grown family behind him in Ilonoluluj and then 
into the second stepped the sisters and myself. I do not 
know how it would have be&n with me had th>^iaters not 
been there. My horror of the horrible is about my weakest 
point ; but the moral loveliness at my elbow blotted all 
else out ; and when I found that one of them was crying, 
poor soul, quietly under her veil, I cried a little myself ; 
then I felt as right as a trivet, only a little crushed to be 
there so uselessly. I thought it was a sin and a shame 
she should feel unhappy ; 1 turned round to her, afid said 
something like this : ‘ Ladies, God Himself is here to give 
you welcome. I’m sure it is good 'for me to be beside 
you ; I hope it will be blessed to me ; I thank you for 
myself and the good you do me.’ It seemed to cheer her 
up ; but indeed I had scarce said it when we were at the 
landing-stairs, and there was a great crowd, hundreds of 
(God save us ’) panlpmime masks in poor human flesh, 
waiting to receive the sisters and the new patients. 

Every hand was offered : I had gloves, but I had 
made up my mind on the boat’s voyage not to give my 
hand ; that seemed less offensive than the gloves. So 
„ the sisters and I went up among that crew, and presently 
‘|,i got aside (for I felt I had no business there) and set 
pfF on foot across the promontory, carrying my wrap 
ad the camera. All horror was quite gone from me : 
to see these dread creatures smile and look happy was 
eautiful. On my way through Kalaupapa* I was ex- 
fiShanging cheerful alohas with the patients coming 
|Uoping over on their horses ; I was stopping to gossip 
^house-doors ; I was happy, only ashamed of myself 
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that I was heie for no good. One woman was pretty, 
and* spoke ' ir vul Luglrh, and w.ts infimtely engaging 
and (in tK old pin ■.-»;) tow.ydlv ; she mouglit I was 
ti’o new wl'.ie p, -ent; and when *shc found I was oflly 
a visitor, a r mis chany* came in her^fsfce and voice 
— the on' ..id thing, moiallv .-ici, 1 mean - that 1 met 
that r.'jinng 1>” Ln- ah th.il, they tell me ijonc want 
to h'.v.e/ T ’c'* i n ’ Ivala.ipapS, the houses became rare; 
thy stone d)’:* gr.issv, stony land, one sick pandanus ; 
a drea r : . mipry; noin o\c»hoad in the little clinging 
wood »hog- ■ i the pah chirruping of birds fell ; the low 
sur. was right in im face ; the trade blew pure and cool 
an*' h'h ' os ; I felt as light as nincpcncc, and stopped 
a 1 bat" d with the patients whom I still met on their 
I f'l-r*', with not the least disgust. About half-way over, 

1 me l iiie superintendent (a leper; with a hoi sc for 1 e. 
and O, wasn’t I glad! Put the hoi so was one of ih. * 
cur'eus. dogged, nunky biutes that always dully w.r 1 
to go sommvheie else, and my iiaftic with him complex 
my crushing fatigue. 1 got to the guest house, an emp* . 
house with several rooms, liiuhen, bam, etc. The* 
was no one there, and I lei the Lorse go loose in ij 
garden, lay down on the bed. and fell asleep. 

Dr. Swift woke me and gave me Inoakfasi, then ’ 
came back and slept again while he was at the dis- 
pensary, and he woke me for dinner; and I < .une back 
and slept again, and he woke me about six for supper ; 
and then in about an hour I felt tired again, and came 
up to my solitary guest-house, played the flageolet, and 
am now writing to you. As yet, you see, I have seen, 
nothing of the settlement, and my crushing fatigue' 
(though I believe that was moral and a measure of my' 
coward icc^nnd the doctor’s opinion make me think thft 
pali hopeless. ‘ You don’t look a strong man,’ said the| 
floctor; “out are you sound?’ I told him the truth jp 
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then he said it was out of the question, and if I we^e 
to get up at all. I must be carried, up. But, m it se§ms, 
men as well a?! horses continually fall on this ascent : 
the doctor goes up with a change of clothes-j-it is plait) 
that t c\ be cAricd would in itself be very fatiguing to 
both mind and hotly ; and I should then be at the 
beginning | of thirteen miles of mountain road to be 
ridden against time. How* should I come th’ "*gh? I 
hope you will think me right in my decision : I mean 
to stay, and shall not be bark in Honolulu till Satuiday, 
June first. You must all do the best you can to make 
» eady. 

l)r. Swift has a wife and an infant son, beginning to 
toddle and run, and they live here Pi composed as brick 
and inoj ta v — at least the wife does, a Kentucky German, 
a fine enough creatuic, I believe, who was quite amazed 
at the Maters shedding tears ! Ilow strange is mankind ! 
jiltillan too, a good fellow I think, and far from a stupid, 
■'pi up his hard Lowland S» ottish talk in the boat 
hile the sister was coveting her face ; but I believe 
i- knew, and did it (partly) in embarrassment, and 
pci haps m mistaken kindness. And that was one 
< .ison, too, why I made my speech to them. Partly, 
coo, I did it, because l v-ns ashamed to do so, and 
remembered one of my golden rules, ‘When you are 
ashamed to speak, speak up at once/ But, mind you, 
that rule is only golden with strangers ; with your own 
folks, there are other considerations. This is a strange 
place to be in. A bell has been sounded at intervals 
while I wrote, now all is still but a musical humming of 
the sea, not unlike the sound of telegraph wires ; the 
night is quite cool and pitch dark, with a small fine 1 
rain; one light over in the leper settlement, one cricket 
whistling in the garden, my lamp here by nty bedside, 
r and my pen cheeping between my inky fingers. . 
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Next day, lovely morning, slept all night, 8o° in thejL 
shqjle, strong, sweet Anaho trade-wind. LOUIS % 


To Sidney Coiyin 

t 

Honolulu , June 1889 

a: 1 .ear coi in,- -I am just home after twelve days* 
juurne> 4 ; Mi>' \ai, seven of them at the leper settlement, 
where I » an only say that the sight of so much courage, 
cheer* uino>> -a and devotion strung me too high to mind 
the lnfm’.ie pity and horror of the sights. I used to 
ride o*.cr bom Kaiawao to Kalaupapa (about three miles 
aao'.s the piomontory, the cliff-wall, ivied with forest 
and vet inaccessible from steepness, on my left), go to 
the Swters' home, which is a miracle of neatness, play 
a game of croquet with seven leper girls (90° in the 
shade), got a little old-maid meal served me by the 
Sisters, and ride home again, tired enough, but not too 
tired. The girls have all dolls, and love dressing them. 
You who know so many ladies delicately clad, and they 
who know so many dressmakers, please make it known 
it would be an acceptable gift to .send scraps for doll 
dressmaking to the Reverend Sister Maryanne, Bishop 
Home. Kalaupapa, Molokai, Hawaiian Islands. 

I have seen sights that cannot be told, and heard 
stories that cannot be repeated : yet I never admired 
my poor race so much, nor (strange as it may seem) 
loved life more than in the settlement. A horror of 


moral beauty broods over the place : that’s like bad^ 
Victor Hugo, but it is the only way I can express the| 
sense that lived with me all these days. And this ev£ji% 
.though it was in great part Catholic, and my sympathies! 
flow nev^with so much difficulty as towards Catholra 
virtues. The passbook kept with heaven stirs me t|j| 
linger and, laughter. One of the sisters calls the p foJf j 
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^•the ticket office to heaven.’ Well, what is the odds? 
They do their Jarg, and do it with kindness and efficiency 
incredible ; and \vc must lake folks 1 viitucs as we find 
them, and love the better part. Of old Datnien, whcjfe 
^weaknesses ?m 1 worse perhaps I heard fully, I think 
only- the more. It was a European peasant : dirty, 
bigoted, jiintruthful, unwise, tricky, but superb with 
generosity, residual candour and fundamental good- 
humour : convince him he had done wrong (it might 
take hours of insult) and he would undo what he had 
done and like his corrector better. A man, with all the 
gTimc and paltriness of mankind, but a saint and hero 
all the mon for that. The place as regards scenery is 
grand, gloomy, and bleak. Mighty mountain walls 
descending sheer along the whole face of the island into 
a sea unusually deep ; the front of the mountain ivied 
and furred with clinging forest, one viridesccnt cliff : 
about half-way from east to west, the low, bare, stony 
promontory edged in between the cliff and the ocean ; 
the two little towns (Kalawao and Kalaupapa) seated on 
cither side of it, as bare almost as bathing machines upon 
a beach ; and tlje population — gorgons and chimaeras 
dire. All this tear of the nerves I bore admirably; and 
the day after I got away, rode twenty miles along the 
opposite coast and up into the mountains : they call it 
twenty, I am doubtful of the figures : I should guess it 
nearer twelve ; but let me take credit for what residents 
"allege ; and I was riding again the day after, so I need ’ 
j&ay nq,, more about health. Honolulu docs not agree 
bwith me at all : I am always out of sorts there, with 
blight headache, blood to the head, etc. I had a. good f 
Ideal of work to do and did it with miserable difficulty ; 

yet all the time I have been gaining stjrength, as 
|y0U. see, which is highly encouraging. ' By the time f*" 
ffipidone with this cruise I shall have the Material for 
■in.— “9* 
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a very singular book of travels : names of strange stonm] 
and 'charm • •. cannibals, pirates, ancient legends, oljcP 
Polynesian poetry- never w;l- so generous a farragb.’ 
1-cmi going «> .• n now to get the Story of a shipwrecked* 
famil\, uhe were fifteen months an, i£and with a| 
murde ’ there is :i *?pcnm r .n. The Pacific is a stronger* 
pin* < , the liino^rnth oentmv only exists therein spots :■ 
all rouru'r/.-a-* . no man’s land of the ages, a stir-about^ 
of epotb j Oivi race-, barbarisms and civilisations, virtues!; 
and nnies. 

Tl s good of you to let me stay longer, but if I had 
Kno ”.n how ill \ou were, I should be now on my way 
home 1 had chartered my schooner and made all- 
;« rangoments before (at last) we got definite news. I 
loci lug nly guilty; I should be back to insult and worry 
you a little. Our addicss till further notice is to be 
c/o K. Towns & Co., Sydney. That is final : I only 
goi the arrangement made yesterday ; but you may now 
publish it abroad. — Yours ever, R. L. S. 


To James Payn 

The f.-'UcAurv; was written to his old fiicnd o't Cornhill Magazine 
days Mr. J.inn a -> Payn, on leceivmg in Hawaii m ws of that gentle-’ 
m.tn's ill healtii and gathering deafness. 

Honolulu , //./., June i$th, 18S9 f? 
my hear james payn, — I get sad news of you herel 
at my offsetting for further voyages : I wish I could 
what I feel. Sure there was never any man le&s 
served this calamity ; for I have heard you spetlc \ 
and jgain, and I remember nothing that was 4 U] 
nothing that was untrue, nothing that was not he 
from-y8ur lips. It is the ill -talkers that should ft 
more. God knows, I know no word of consolation 
1 do -feel your trouble. You are the more open tdlj 
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; ’let nie talk to you for two pages I have nothing 
happiness. to tell, and you miy bless C?od yoirarc 
a man so soil'd hearted tint (even m the freshness of 
yoiir calamit\ I tan lome to \ou with my own gor l 
/fortune uni|i mud and set me of sympathy It is a 
v &dod thing to f*c i ^ood mm, whether dc if or whether 
^dumb ; and of ill out fellow ci iflsmcn whom vet they 
^count a jealous lace), I n£vei ] new one hj ^i e vou 
the name of honesty and l mdness tom i > think of it 
gravely, this is bettci thin die tmost In a mg Wc ate 
all on the minh to deafness, blindne and all con 
ceivable and tit u debilities , we shall n it all ge 4 there 
With a icpoit so ft ood M> ^oud news is i health 
astonishing leinst ited l his chm de , these voy i^in^s , 
these landfills at dawn , new isl inch pc akin., fiflm the 
morning b mk , new forested liaibourj , new pissing 
alarms of squills and surt , new* mtciesto of gentle 
natives, — the whole tale ot my life is betlei to me than 
any poem. # 

1 am fresh just now from the h pei settlement of 
Molokai, placing eioquet with seven lepci girls, sitting 
w and yarning with old % blind, leper be idicombeis in the 
hospitil, sukoi&l with the spec tael of ablionent 
suffering and aelotm ition amongst the pitients, touehed 
^io the heart by the sight of lovely ml effective vntues 
their helpeis no stran^ci time have 1 ever had, nor 
^iny so moving 1 do not think it a little thing to be 
* jeaf, God knows, and (»od defend me from the same 
6t to be a lepci , oi one of the self condemned, how 
more awful » and yet theie’s a way there also 
Sere are Molokais evci> where,’ said Mi Dytton, 
kjher Damien’s dicsser , you aie but new landed in 
t Jfrand my dear and kind adviser, I wish you, with 
soul, that patience and courage which you will» 
Utre. Think of me meanwhile on a tiading»schooner* 
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bound for the Gilbert Islands, thereafter for the* 
Marshall? with a diet <ff fish .and eocoai|pt before me 
bound »r a cruise of— well., of investigation to what 
iskmds we «.a.i reach, and to get^some day or otlier)\o 
Sydney, v here a letter addressed to the c.^re^f R. Towns 
& Co. >;■ iJ find me sooner r r \iler ; and if it contain any 
gp'.i news, win die r of join welfare or the coiyage with 
which you Er . 1 1 the cuntraiy, will dome good. — Yours. 
affection.*!..* 1 ) ^although so near a stranger), 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

To Lady Taylor 

Honolulu, June iQt/t, 1889 

my Leak lady taylor,— Our new home, the 
Equal or, trading schooner, rides at the buoy to-night, 
ard we are foi sea shortly. All your folk of the Roost 
held us for phantoms and things of the night from our 
first appearance ; but I do wish you would try to believe 
in our continued existence, as flesh and blood obscurely 
tossed in the Pacific, or walking coral shores, and in 
our affection, which is more constant than becomes the 
breasts of such absconders. My good health does not 
cease to be wonderful to myself : Fanny is better in 
these warm places ; it is the very thing for Lloyd ; 
and in the matter of interest, the spice of life, etc., words 
cannot depict what fun we have. Try to have a little 
more patience with the fugitives, and think of us now 
and again among the Gilberts, where we ought to be abou$ 
the time when you receive this scrap. They make, np 
great, figure on the atlas, I confess ; but you will .-sep; 
the name there, if you look — which I wish you wouldjjj 
and try to # conceive us as still extant. Wc all se%dr.^ic| 
kindest remembrances to all of you ; please makeone 
bf the girlfc wrpe us the 'news to the care of R. Tpwn*j&f 
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Sidney Colvin 

Cg., Sydney, New South Walcs,^\\hete we hope to Jjring 
up about the Vnd of the yeai -01 latei. Do not forget 
youis affectionately, 

* * RonLRr Louis Silver son 

To Sidni \ Colvin 

Ste\cnson and hib p 11 l\ siik 1 iuuiduu,ly q^, the trading 
schooner 1 quatot , on a. culm 1 light film 1 iy 11 1880, ' foi the 
Gilbcit U1 mils 1 ntUifcl mup f itolls in ill » \\ 1 -tu n P luhc. 
Their expedition w is *t conn. link m f o c vih^uion igmi by xvay 
of the Cal ol 111c V mh uul th Chmi poits l nt it t id ot this, 
cncunistmccs xxhui o uuitcl to cl in T tin linkr^ emu t took 
them southv uds'oMmoi x\h u tin j ltuud in Dutmbu of the 
same jear 1 he 11 si to ul » ox igt x\ is thus of six months dm men , 
in the torn si ot it thtx split two pi nods ot about i\ nkstach 
on land, fist it 0111 in l tin. 11 it 111 t> 1 if tl t two isl md t ipit ils, 
Butantari and Apun 11111 llu f llow ngMittu is 1 hist winch 
reached Steve 11 **111 hands fiom this p irt ot his xox ige, ind xvas 
written 111 two nisi dun ills, the Inst from on bond the l (junior m 
the lagoon of thf 1 1 md 01 \panng, thi suond, six xxecks lain 
fiom the sutkment on shoic it Apuuiiiii, which the king his 
friend ’ItmbmnKi, ll'owtd him ind Ins put) to occupx diu in" 
their stay, lhe mount ot this sti* it A pun uni ind of the 
charactu of the km?, 1-. fu the most intending md attractive pait 
of the voluiTK 1 ilk 1 In i/n South S*vv which \x is the htei uy lesult 
of these voyigc... 

Schooner Equator, Apaiang Lagoon , 
August 12nd , 1889 

MY DEAR COIVIN, — 1 he missionaiy ship is outsit 
the reef trying (vainly) to get m ; so I may have a 
1 nance to get a line off. I am glad to say I shall be 
home by June ne\t ioi the summer, or we shall know 

,e reason why. Toi CodS sake be well and jolTy for 
the meeting. I shall be, I believe, a dilfeient chaiacter 
Srbln what you have seen this long while. This cruise 
as up to now a huge success, being inteiesting* pleasant/ 
jpfad profitable. The beachcomber is perhaps the most 
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interesting *hai ictcr bci^c j the natives are very differed 
the wli'ile, fiom Polynesians : they are mefcal, stand-ofi 
(for good reasons), and protected by a dark tongue. k IjS 
is delight fi.i to meet the few Hawaiians (n^ostly mission 
aries) tha,t are dotted about, v.ith their Italian brio ah® 
their icady friendliness The whites are a strange U 
many of thorn good, kind, pleasant fellows ; others qm$ 
the love >.i * have ovrr seen cn on in the slums of citi$ 

I wish \ had time to narralc to you the doings ancl^ 
char. icier of three white murderers (more or less proven/? 
1 ha’y met. One, the only undoubted assassin of thei 
lor. quite gained my affection in his big home out of a| 
wu*ck, with his New Hebrides wife in her savage turb&n| 
of bail and yet a perfect lady, and his three adorable;* 
little girls in Rob Roy Maogregor dresses, dancing toy 
the hand organ, performing circus on the floor with* 
startling effects of nudity, and curling up together on a) 
mat to sleep, three sizes, three attitudes, three Rob Roy-* 
dresses, and six little clenched fists : the murderer ' 
meanwhile brooding and gloating over his chicks, till* 
your whole heart went out to him j and yet his crim&biiJS 
the face of it was dark : disembowelling, in his ov 
J house, an old man of seventy, and him drunk. 

It is lunch-time, I see, and I must close up with 
warmest love to you. I wish you were here to sit 
me when required. Ah ! if you were but a good s 
- ’1 will never leave the sea, I think ; it is only there 1 
a Briton lives : my poor grandfather, it is from 
inherit the taste, I fancy, and he was round many is| 
in his day ; but I, please God, shall beat him 
before the recall is sounded. Would you be su 
to learn that I contemplate becoming a shipov 
do, 1 t#£ it* is a secret. Life is far better fun than j 
•dream who fall asleep among the chimney stack 
^telegraph wires. 
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^JLove to Henry James and others near.— ^Ever yours, 
5riy dear fello\t, Robert Louis Stevenson 

• • • 

5 . Equator Town, Aftcmama, October 1889 

gv l&o'Morninj Star came, however; and so^now I try 
^fo send this to you by the schooner J . L. Tiernan . We 
Jhave beeh about a month ashore, camping out in a kind 
^bf town the king set up for us : on the kjr^i that I was 
^really a ‘big chief* in England. He dines with us 
jiometimes, and sends up a cook for a share of our meals 
■ when he does not come himself. This sounds like high 
giving 1 alas, undeceive yourself. Salt junk is the main- 
stay ; a lo\v island, except for cocoanuts, is just the same 
as a ship at sea : brackish water, no supplies, npd very 
little shelter. The king is a great character — a thorough 
tyrant, very much of a gentleman, ;i poet, a musician, a 
historian, or perhaps rather more a genealogist— it is 
strange to see him lying in his house among a lot of 
wives (nominal wives) writing the History of Apemama 
in an account-book ; his description of one of his own 
songs, which he sang to me himself, as ‘about sweet- 
hearts, and trees* antf the sea — and no true, all-the-same 
Jje,’ seems about as compendious a definition of lyric 
poetry as a man could ask. Tembinoka is here the great 
attraction ; all the rest is heat and tedium and villainous 
Q&itele, and yet more villainous mosquitoes. We are 
lilgC to be here, however, many a long week before 
get,, away, and then whither? A strange trade this 
&>yaging : so vague, so bound- down, so helples?. Fanny 
been planting some vegetables, and we have actually 
|fo}Qris and radishes coming up : ah, onion-despisef, were 
a while in a low island, how your heart would 
&|gy at sight of a coster’s barrow ! 1 think 1 coujct 

^M ^estrs over a dish of turnips. No doubt we shall 
to say farewell to low islands — f had near 
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said for ever. They are very tame : and I begin to read 
up tire direr and phie for an island vjhh a profile, a 
running hi ook, or were it only a well among the rocks? 
The though* of .1 mango came to me early this morning 
and set me . 1 ecd on edge ; but >ou do n^t A. now what a 
mango * r o . 

I i'i'.e been bunkum a great deal of you* and the 
Monument ! m, and * ton tiicd to get my thoughts 
mto a po-.m inihcrlo without success. God knows how 
you me: I b r gm to weary dreadfully to see you — well, 
in nme nwnnhs, l hope ; but that seems a long time. I 
wond^i w hat has befallen me too, that flimsy part of me 
that Sim-. (or dwindles) in the public mind; and what 
hm nefullen The Matter, and what kind of a Box the 
Merry f»o\ has been found. It is odd to know nothing 
of all dns. We had an old woman to do devil-work for 
you about a month 'ago, in a Chmaman’s house on 
Apaiang (August 23rd or 24th). You should have seen 
the crone with a noble masculine face, like\hat of an old 
crone [j/r], a body like a man’s (naked all but the feathery 
female girdle;, knotting cocoanut leaves and muttering 
spells : Fanny and I, and the good # captain of the 
Equator, and the Chinaman and his native wife and. 
sister-in-law, all squatting on the floor about the sibyl ; 
and a crowd of dark faces watching from behind her 
shoulder (she sat right in the doorway) and tittering*; 
aloud with strange, appalled, embarrassed laughter at 
each fresh adjuration. She informed us you were in 1 
England .not travelling and now no longer sick; shej 
promised us a fair wind the next day, and we had 
, so 1 ^herisli the hope she was as right about Sidney^ 
Colvin. The shipowncring has rather petered oaf? 
.since A* last wrote, and a good many other plans*! 
beside. ^ 

• Health?* Fanny very so-so; I pretty right^ upon 
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whole, and thiou^h pkntj woik I know not 

quite how, but it seems to me hot bad ami in places 
funny 

South bea \arns 

s 

1. llJlVrulu 'j R L S. 

2 . / Ju Pi it / 1 / Jut j- b) and 

3 # Ihc Bt u htotnl ft \ ) I loyd O 

Ihc Putt/ 1 tut pait d n lies 111" k\dnc) It is 
The Wtu/ir wc 11 now ui^i c cl iq 011 sti 11 wavs 
of life, I think, th< y set toil 1 tli n,,s tint I 1 in scaice 
touch upon, 01 r\cn not at ill in mj ti ucl book, md 
the yams an ^ooel, 1 do bduxe f/u Pc it/ It h / is 
for the New Yoik 1 cd^ci the \ 1 11 is 1 kind of,\lonte 
Cnsto one Phi 1 1 tt / a 1 the It 1st ^ood is a stoiy, I 
think , but the c h 11 k Un sc c n to ii^l «,ood / he htaJi 
combets lsmoic stntimcnlil Ilnse ihice scarce touch 
the outskuts of the life w( h i\ c been \1ew1 i>, , a hot bed 
of stiangc c hai ictois and im idents I 01 d, how dittcient 
fiom Luiope 01 the Pillid States 1 haiewell Heaven 
knows when this will ^et to you 1 bum to be in 
Sydney and have news. R L S. 


To Sidney Colvin 


\ 


The following, writtc n n the st d i) s of the sail s outhwai ds from 
the Gillxits to Sunoi rontuns tli full pi in of the South Sc 1 be V 
JOS it had now Lccn concern d In the issue Put I (so Lu as I 
Ttnowjwas never written Puts IT and III ippe u<d sc*** the 
^New York Sun, and w le itpnnU 1 with corrcetions in the volu>c 
called In the South St is Pirt IV w is ntxcr wutten PartV was^ 
Written but has not been punted it lc 1st in this country Part VI 
jfapd far the most suc< csstul) closes the volume In the South Seas , 

* P^rtVII de\cloped itself mto A 1 ootnote to Mi story ThcNerses at the 
fad of this letter have alic uly been punted ( S on*s of Travel , p, 58) 
J|ttt I give them heie with the context, as m similar instances above. 
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The allusion i c \> tlv„ iwoc-li ~>sal images from E, is ter Island wh|qS«^ 
useh to <?*'■> - Uii«lt*i tK portico to the right l^ind of th^ ; visitoi|^ 
entering the Muw..i, were for symo years removed, and are noyf;^ 
re-toied to tf >• fid place. f 0 tcJJ 

\Jioo77cr Kv| tutor, r t rs.z. lyywiiles o$ Samo&ct 
Voint's, December md) t88o 
my dear < o' in,- We .it;? just nearing the'end of otf||j 
Jong envy. t Ram, cairns, squalls, bang — there’s thjljjj 
foretopmast f ,i.iie ; rain, calm, squalls, away with the?' 
stav c ail : more rni.i. more calm, more squalls ; a pro*^ 
dubious lu*a\ y sea all the time, and the Equator staggering^ 
..•nl ling like a swallow in a storm ; and the cabin^ 
a *:icat square, ciowded with wet human beings, and the!, 
rain avalanching on the deck, and the leaks dripping 
etervwhere : Fanny, in the midst of fifteen males, bearing . 
up wonderfully. Bqf such voyages are at the best a trial. 
We had one particularity : coming down on Winslow • 
Reef, p. d. (position doubtful) : two positions in the 
directory, a third (if you cared to count that) on the 
chaii ; heavy sea running, and the night due. The boats 
were cleared, bread put on board, and we made up our 
packets for a boat voyage of four or fr.a hundred miles, 
and turned in, expectant of a crash. Needless to say it- 
did not come, and no doubt we were far to leeward. 
we only had twopenccworth of wind, we might be 
dinner in Apia to-morrow evening; but no such hiclrfli 
farfe we roll, dead before a light air — and that is no pojni&jf 
of sailing at all for a fore and aft schooner — the snq|l 
bla^h.g overhead, thermometer 88°, four degrees aboyeil^ 
'i&at I have learned to call South Sea temperature ; ,,I 
for alt that, land so near, and so much grief being happilj 
astern,$#e are all pretty gay on board, and have 
phot<}<-j ast wr ote, and a go and sky-larking 
*(de. ' ry long in S; 

PHealth?* Fanny very so-so; I prettr as any ope 
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forecast) to th| history of the late war. My J)ook is now 
^practically modelled : if I can execute what is designed. 


designed, 


>'"th£re are few better bopks 'now extant on this globe, bar 
|The epics, and the big tragedies, and histories, and the 
'^.choice lyric pities and a novel or so — none. But it is 
•"|.fl 6 t executed yet : and let not him that putteth on his 
^armour, \faunt himself. A* least, nobody has had such 
I < Stuff ; such wild stories, such beautiful ' lenes, such 
* singular intimacies, such man nets a. id traditions, so 
y incredible a inr.tuic of the beautiful and horrible, the 
savage and civilised. I will give you here some idea of 
<$he table of ( orients, whn h ought to make your mouth 
; water. I propose to cull the book The South Seas : it is 
rather a large title, but not many people have seen more 
of them than I, perhaps no one — ceitainly no one capable 
of using the material. 


Part L Gen'eral. ‘ Of schooners , islands , and maroons 1 
CHAPTKK I. Marine. 

„ 11. Contraband (smuggling, barratry, labour 

traffic). 

„ ju. The Beachcomber. 

' „ iv. Beachcomber stories, i. The Murder of 
the Chinaman, ii. Death of a Beach- , 
comber, iii. A Character, iv. The Apia 
Blacksmith. 


-sM 


H 


V. 


VI. 



Part If. The Marquesas * 


Anaho. i. Arrival, ii. Death. 

Tapu. iv. Morals, v. Hoka. 

Tai-o-hae. i. Arrival, ii. The 

iii. The Royal Family, iv. 

Folk. v. The Catholics, vi. 

■> 

Missionaries. 



French ,. 1 
Chiefless i 
Hawaiian 
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Vji Observations of a Long Pi-*' i. Cannibal- 
isn: 11. Hatihou. in. Frlre Michel, iv. 
i'a i-bauku and Atuona. v. The Vale^of 
Atuona. vi. Moipu. vii. Captain Hati. 


/ 'art IT T. The rous A rclu i u lago 

VJ II .be Or nip. 

j " . v lions" 10 let in a Low Island. 

Pautnoinan Funeral. i. 'The Funeral. 
»i. Tales of the Dead. 


Part l 1 Tahiti 
, x>. Tallin a. 

, mi. Villain* Covcinment in Tahiti. 

, • xm. A Journey in One t of I. oy ends. 

M\. la gcinls and Sonys. 

, x \ . Life j h. Ltlni. 

, xvi. Note on Hie Fiench Roy i men. 


Part /’. 'The Eight Island* 

XVII. A Note on Missions. 

xvni. File Kona Coast of Hawaii, i. Hookena. 

ii. A Ride in the Forest, iii. A Law 
Case. iv. The City of Refuge. v. The 
Lepers. 

xix. Molokai, i. A Week in the Precinct, ii. 
History of the Lepei Scttleincnt. iii. 
The Mokolii. iv. The Free Island. 


o ~ ^ - Part VI. The Gilberts 

, XX. The Croup, ii. Position of Woman, iii. 

* The Missions, iv. Dcvihvork. v. Re- 

publics. 

, XXI. Rule and Misrule on Makin. i. Butart- ^ 
* lari, its King and Court, ii. History of ".’; 
Three Kings, iii. The Drink Questi&j^ 
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CHAPTER xx :i. A P.utaritarian Festival. 

„ X \1 1| The King of Apemama. i* First im- 
pressions. ii. Equator Town and the 
PahV ( . iii. The Three Corselets. 

j Part l l T* Samoa 
wliuh I have not yet reached. 

Even as so skcti lied it makes sixty chapters, not Jess than 
300 Cornhill pages; and I suspect not nm under 500. 
Samoa has yet to bo ar • ounted for : 1 dunk it will be all 
history, and I shall work in observations on Samoan 
manners, under the similar heads in other Polynesian 
islands. It is •■'till possible, though unlikely, that I may 
add a passing visit to Fiji or Tonga, or even both ; but I 
am growing impatient to sec yourself, and 1 do n-M want 
to be later than June of coming to England. Anyway, 
.011 see it will be a l.nge work, and a*s it will be copiously 
ilhistiated, the Lord knows what it will cost. We shall 
ictuin, God wiling, b> Svdney, Ce>Ion, Suez and, I guess, 
Maiseilles the many-masted x copynght epithet). I shall 
likely pause a day 01 two in Paris, but all that is too far 
ahead —although i-ow *t begins to look near— so near, and 
l 1 an hear the rat’U* of the liausom up Kndell Street, and 
see the gates . wing back, and feel myself jump out upon 
the MouumetV -tops— Hosanna !— home again. My dear 
fellow-, now that my father is done with his troubles, and 
17 llenol Row no mine than a mere shell, you and that 
gaunt old Monument in IHoomsbury are all that I haVe 
in view when I use the word home; somp f V^ sin K 
thoughts there may he of the rooms at Skerrvvore, 
the blackbirds in the chine on a May morning ; but the 
essence is S. C. and the Museum. Suppose, by some 
damned accident, you were no more : well, I should 
return just the same, because of my mother and Lloyd, 
whom I now think to send to Cambridge ; tut all the 
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spring would have gone out of me tucI mi ety pei cent of 
tliQ/ttlri m lest f av ill co] foi \oupeie a copy of 
verse * 5 ck m * pun mu 

l be ml 4 pulse of ihe bcsir n^ sea f 
Thtor t r awav al 1 m„ht T he ud the wind 
FI i)ing, u mu tumiHium p il is 
i >ose and * >lkd 11 k i 1 l \u ill hi ght sand, 

And fl i i ^fins im shilmi« if llu palm 

lhe w \cn all moon ml wind ind the bl n l vault- 

1 it kc< r t pi n cl si un f )i \ enus slept 

Mu in ^ i i\ nei*Jiboui will hi-> host of \ ives, 

S’ pt n the pieuntl of the p ills irie 
\\ me si *,lc, in the wind, un lei th< moon 
\mon« the slumb 1111^ 1 lb is, bl i/c l 1 inc 
Sol*. Meet limp l die il\ cn 1 c 1 

lo other lin 1 ind ni^lit ni) Im \ tuinc 1 , 

Io 1 ond 11 In^t, m 1 < 1 10 \ 1 h > 1 t, 

Hie mm) piqued md the well 1 1 t 1 
Tluie yean in,, fan v h 1 ted ihiic i*, un 
In the uppei 100111 I 1 1\ in l bend fu ott 
i he unsleep n fo nt) imunuii hie 1 lull, 

The muffled liamp of the Mil eu n s i nd 
On c more went b> me , 1 beheld 1*, in 
I imps vainly bughten the disncopU l sin el, 
un I longed fo uie let unin„ mom, 

Ihe iwal* i t 11 dhc, the bestnnn^ buds, 

Tic consent met us trill of tinv son 
That WLi\e> lound monumental cornu es 
A » vbsHi s eh inn of beiuty most of ill, 

^ 01 }Oui li*,iji foot I wemrd, ind youi knxk 
rhat*was the glad i^vcille of my da> 

Lo, now, when to your task in the great house 
At m&frung through the portico you pass, 

Pne moh'Cnt glince where, by the pillaicd wall, 
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Far-voyaginl. island gods, begrimed with smoke, 

Sit now unvforshipped, the rude monument 
Of faiths forgot and r.u es undivincd ; 

Sit now disconsolate; remembering well . 

The priest^ the victim, and the songful crowd, 

The bla/c oljfthc blue noon, and that huge .voice 
Incessant, of the breakers on the shore. 

As far As these from thc?r ancestral shrine, 

So far, so foreign, your divided friends 
Wander, estranged in body, not in mind. 

R. L. S. 


To K. L. Burungamk 

Sc/iovfier capiat or, at sea , 
Wednesday y \th December- 1889 
my dk\r hurling \MK, -We are now about to rise, 
■»kc whales, from this long dive, and I make ready a 
. mimunicat.- o which is to go to you by the first mail 
>m Samoa. # I low long wc shall stay in that group I 
mot foiecast ; hut it will he he^t still to address at 
' dney, where I trust, when I shall arrive, perhaps in 
■ Mie month from now^more probably in two or three, to 
Mid all news. * 

Dusiness. - W ill you be likely to have a space in the 
Magazine for a serial story, which should be ready, I 
believe, by Apiil, at latest by autumn? It is called The 
Wrecker*, and in book foim will appear as number i 
of o oath Sea Yanis by R. L. S. and Lloyd Osbouriib. 
H*jie is the table as far as fully conceived, and indeed 
executed. 1 ... , ^ 

The sloiy is founded on fact, the mystery I really^N 
believe to be insoluble ; the purchase of a wrecK has 
nevei been handled before, no more has San Francisco. 
These seem all elements of success. There is, besides, 

1 Table of chapter headings follows. ^ 
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a character, Jini Pinkerton, of the adveitfsing 'American,, 
on whom fK build a good deal ; ami sejne sketches of 
the American iv. reliant mrpine. opium smuggling in 
Honolulu, rb It should run to (about) three hundred 
pages of u:\- MS. I would like to know if t’fis tal^ smiles 
upon *. if you will have a vacancy, an, l what you will 
willing to pn> It will of course be copyright in both^ 
the States and England. 1 am a little anxious to have 
it tried sen'c* 1 *' as it tests the interest of the mystery. 

Pleasure -We have had a fine time in the Gilbert 
group, though four months on low islands, which involves 
low diet, is a largeish order; and my wife is rather down. 

I am myself, up to now, a pillar of health, though our long 
and vile voyage of calms, squalls, cataracts of lain, sails 
carried away, foietopmast lost, boats cleared and packets 
made on the approach of a p. d. reef, etc., has cured me of 
sab brine, and filled me with a longing for beef steak and 
mangoes not to be depic ted. The interest has been im- 
mense. Old King Tembinoka of Apemama, the Napoleon 
of the group, poet, tyrant, altogothci a man of mark, gave 
me the woven corselets of his grandfather, his father and 
his uncle, and, what pleased mo# more, told me their 
singular story, then all manner of strange tales, facts, and 
experiences for my South Sea book, whit h should be a 
Tearer, Mr. Hurlingame : no one at least has had such 
stuff. 

We are now engaged in the hell of a dead calm, the heat 
- -i^rucl — it is the only time when I suffer from heat: I 
have nothing on but a pair of serge trousers, and a singlet 
w’.rfout sleeves of Oxford gauze — O, yes, and a red sash 
fabout my waist ; and yet as I sit here in the cabin, sweat 
strean^ from me. The rest are on deck under a bit of 
awning ; we are not much above a hundred miles from 
port, and we might as well be in Kamscliatka. However, 
i should be honest : this is the first calm 1 have endured 
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without the atided bane of a heavy swell, the in- 
toxicated blue-nottle wallowings and knockings of*the 
helpless ship. # • 

I wonder how you liked the end of The Afaster ; that 
was thcfhard&l iob I ever had to do ; did I do it ? 

My wife beg*/ to be remembered to yourself and Mrs. 
• Burlingamp. Remember ay of us to all friends., par- 
ticularly Low, in case I don’t get a word through for 
him. — I am, yours very sincerely, 

Rorert Louis Stevenson 


To Ciiart.es Baxter 

The following was written soon after the termination of the 
voyage of the Equator and Stevenson's first landing 1/1 Samoa, 
where he was engaged in collecting materials for the account (then 
• mended to be the concluding part of his great projected South Sea 
book) of the war and hurricane of the previous year. 

• Samoa [. December 1889] 

MY DEAR l’» AX TER, — ... I cannot return until I have 
seen cither Tonga or Fiji or both : and I must not leave 
here till 1 have (inish£d my collections on the war — a 
very interesting bit of history, the truth often very hard 
to come at, and the search (for me) much complicated 
by the German tongue, from the use of which I have 
desisted (I suppose) these fifteen years. The last two 
days I have been mugging with a dictionary from 
to six hours a day ; besides this, I have to call upon, 
keep sweet, and judiciously interview all sorts of pcecons 
— English, American, German, and Samoan. It makes 1 
a hard life ; above all, as after every inteiview 1 have to 
come and get my notes straight on the nail. I believe 
1 should have got my facts before the end of. January, 
when I shall make for Tonga or Fiji. I am down right 
in the hurricane season ; but they had so bad a one last 
111.— 1 & 
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year, I don’t imagine there will be mucl& of an edition 
this* Sav iliat I gel to Sydney some time in April, and 
I shall have done well, and be in a, position to write a 
very singuku and interesting- book, or rather two; Tor 
I shall ■•.gin, I think, with a separate opi&scule mn the 
S,r 1 . .an Trouble, about as long as Kiiih%ipped, not very 
inlcrest’ng. bin valuable and a thing proper t ft o be done. 
And the bey ! foi the big South Sea Book : a devil of 
a big o. l. atlir r ull of the finest sj>ort. 

This morning as I was going along to my breakfast a 
little before seven, reading a number of Blackwood’s 
Muga/ine, I was startled by a soft talofa, alii (note for 
m y mother : they arc quite courteous here in the European 
style, quite unlike Tahiti), light in my ear : it was Mataafa 
coming from early mass in his white coat and white linen 
kilt, with three fellows behind him. Mataafa is the nearest 
thing to a hero in my history, and really a fine fellow ; 
plenty sense, and the most dignified, quiet, gentle 
manners. Talking of Blackwood — a file cf which I was 
lucky enough to find here in the lawyer’s — Mrs. Oliphant 
seems in a staggering state : from the Wrong Box to 
The Master I scarce recognise either mv critic or myself. 
I gather that The Master should do well, and at least 
that notice is agreeable reading. I expect to be home 
in June : you v/ill have gathered that 1 am pretty well; 
In addition to my labours, I suppose I walk five or six 
miles a day, and almost every day I ride up and see 
Fanny and Lloyd, who are in a house in the bush with 
Ah p 1 live in Apia for history’s sake with Moors, an 
American trader. Day before yesterday I was arrested 
and Jined for riding fast in the street, which made my 
blood bitter, as the wife of the manager of the German 
Firi|*has # twice almost ridden me down, and there seems 
none to say her nay. The Germans have behaved pretty 
'.badly hcTe, but not in all ways so ill as you may have 
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gathered : they|were doubtless much provoke^ ; and if 
the insane Knappc had not appeared upon the scene, 
might have got out of the muddle with dignity. I write 
alon'g without rhyme or reason, as things occuf to me. 

I hope frou my outcries about printing you do not 
think I want ycAt to keep my news or letters ih a Blue 
Beard closc;t. I like all friends to hear of me ; they all 
should if 1 had ninety hours in the day, and strength 
for all of them; but you must have galh^-^d how hard 
worked I am, and you will understand l go to bed a 
pretty tired man. 

29/// December [1889] 

To-morrovV (Monday, I won’t swear to my day of 
the month ; this is the Sunday between Christmas and 
New Year) I go up the coast with Mr. Clarke, one of 
the London Society missionaries, in a boat to examine 
si hools, sec Tamascse, etc. Lloyd comes to photograph. 
Pray Ileavcn we have good weather ; this is the rainy 
season ; we sh.'fll be gone four or five days ; and if the 
rain keep off, I shall be glad of the change ; if it rain, 
it will be beastly. This explains still further how hard 
pressed I am, as yie nfail will be gone ere I return, and 
1 have thus lost the days I meant to write in. I have 
a boy, Henry, who interprets and copies for me, and is 
a great nuisance. He said he wished to come to me in 
order to learn ‘long explcssions.’ Henry goes up along 
with us ; and as I am not fond of him, he may befogs 
the trip is over hear some ‘stlong explessions.’ I am 
writing this on the back balcony at Moors’, pat^ionand 
a hill like the hill of Kinnoull looking in at me ; myself v 
lying on the floor, and (like the parties in Handel’s spng) 
‘clad in robes of virgin white’; the ink is dreadful, the 
heat delicious, a fine going breeze in the palms, $md from 
the other side of the house the sudden angry splash and 
roar of the Pacific on the reef, where the warships are * 
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still piled from last year’s hmricane, sofl&e underwater, 
one' high and dry upon her side, the strangest figure of 
a slop was e\er witnessed ; the narrow bay there is full 
of ships • me mcn-of-war covered with sail after the rains, 
and specially the German ship, which is^fearfnlly and 
a v . n.ily top hca\y; rolling almost yauls in,*in what appears 
.<> be c ihn .» itei. 

Sanv-i, \j)ia at least, is far less beautiful than the 
Martp.- t».-i Tahiti : a more gentle scene, gentler 
;k i liut'-c?, a tamer face of nature ; and this much aided, 
for 'he wandcicr, by the great German plantations with 
their countless regular avenues of palms. The island 
ha-, beautiful rivers, of about the bigness of our waters 
iii the Lothians, with pleasant pools and waterfalls and 
overhanging veulurc, and often a great volume of sound, 
so that once I thought I was passing near a mill, and it 
was only the voice of the river. I am not specially 
attracted by the people; but they are courteous; the 
women very attractive, and dress lovely , the men pur- 
pose! <kc, well set up, tall, lean, and dignified. As I write, 
the bree/c is brisking up, doors are beginning to slam, 
and shutters; a strong draught sweeps round the balcony; 
it looks doubtful for to-morrow. Here I shut up. — Ever 
your affectionate R. L. Stevenson 

To Lady Taylor 

.1 

This letter contains the first announcement of the purchase of the 
V.ul^’ .•■‘-ate (pot yet so named). Sir Percy Shelley had died in 
pH vjous December. 

Apia , Samoa, Jan. 2.0th, 1890 

MY dear lady taylok, - I shall hope to sec you in 
soul* months from now, when I come home — to break up 
my establishment — 1 know no diminutive of the word. 
Your daughters cast a spell upon, me ; they were always 
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declaring I wasjja winged creature and would vanish into 
the uttermost isle ; and they were right, and I have made 
my preparations. I ;im now* the owner of an estate upon 
■Upolu, some two or three miles behind and al 5 ovc Apia ; 
three stream 4 two waterfalls, a gieat cliff, an ancient 
native fort, a vi</w of the sea and lowlands, or (to be more 
precise) several views of thejn in various directions, aie 
now mine. It would be affectation to omit a good many 
head of cattle; above all as it required 11 ach diplomacy 
to have them thrown in, for the gentleman who sold to 
me was staunch. Besides all this, there is a great deal 
more forest than I have any need for ; or to be plain the 
whole estate is one impassable jungle, which must be cut 
down and through at consideiable expense. Then the 
house lias to be built ; and then (as a climax) we may have 
to stand a siege in it in the next native war. 

I do feel as if I was a coward and a traitor to desert 
my friends ; only, my dear lady, you know what a miser- 
able corrhyzal {is that how it is spelt ?) creature I was at 
home : and here I have some real health, I can walk, I 
can ride, I can stand some exposure, I am up with the 
sun, I have a rcaWenjoymcnt of the world and of myself ; 
it would be hard to go back again to England and to 
bed ; and I think it would be very silly. I am sure it 
would ; and yet I feel shame, and I know l am not writing 
like myself. I wish you knew how much I admired you, 
and when I think of those I must leave, how early a pla$e 
your name occupies. I have not had the pleasure to 
know you very long ; and yet I feel as W my lea* -mg 
England were a special treachery to you, and my leaving* 
you a treachery to myself. I will only ask you to tey to 
forgive me : for I am sure I will never quite forgive 
myself. Somebody might write to me in the care of 
R. Towns & Co., Sydney, New South Wales, to tell me # 
if you can forgive. But^you will do quite riglit if you 
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cannot. .Only let ms come and see ynu when, we do 
return, 01 it will he a lame home-coming* 

Mv wife offered a good deni in our last, somewhat 
arduous \ oyage ; all our party indeed suffered except* 
my.-c.f. Fanny is now butci but she is' still mo very 
f.'.nous sucre* . :»i the way of health. 

All the /J " 1 c I h.kve beer writing, I have bad another 
matlet it. 1 ij v eye : of which I scarce like to speak : You 
know of ''•-urse that I am thinking of Sir Percy and his 
widow The news has icachcd me in the shape of a 
newspaper cutting, I have no particulars. He had a 
suict. original nntuie; I think I liked him better than 
over 1 should have liked his father ; I am sorry he was 
always a little afraid of me ; if I had had more chance, 
he would have liked me too, wc had so much in common, 
and I valued so much his fine soul, as honest as a dog’s, 
and the romance of him, which was like a clog’s too, and 
like a poet’s at the same time. If he had not been 
Shelley’s son, people would have thought more of him ; 
and yet he was the better of the two, bar verses. 

Please tell my dear Ida and Una that we think much 
of them, as well as of your dear scl/i, and believe me, 
in words which you once allowed me to use (and I was 
very much affected when you did so), your affectionate 
friend, Robert Louis Stevenson 

To I)r. Scott 

,,'.^his gentleman is the physician to whose assiduous care and 
e kindness, as recorded in the dedication to Underwoods , Stevenson 
owed so much during his invalid years at Bournemouth. 

A fiia, Samoa, January 7.0th, 1890 
MY dear SCOTT, — Shameful indeed that you should 
( not have lizard of me before ! I have now been some 
twenty months in the South Seas, and am (up to date) 
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a person whoi^i you would scarce know. I tlvnk nothing 
of long walks and rides : I was four hours and a halftone 
the other day, paitly ridirfc, partly climbing up a steep 
ravine. I have stood a six months’ voyage on a copra 
schooner wifh about three months ashore on coral atolls, 
which means /except for roroanuls to dunk) no change 
whatever ifrom ship’s food.. My wife suffeted badly - it 
was too rough a business altogether — Lloyd suffered — 
and, in short, I was the only one of the party who ‘kept 
my end up.' 

I am so pleased with this climate that l have decided 
to settle ; have even purchased a piece of land fmm three 
to four hundred acres, I know not which till the survey 
is completed, and shall only return next summer to wind 
up my affaiis in England; thenceforth I mean'to be a 
subject of the High Commissioner. 

Now you would have gone longer yet without news of 
your truant patient, but that I have a medical discovery 
to communicate. I find I can (almost immediately) fight 
off a cold with liquid extract of coca ; tw o or (if obstinate) 
three teaspoonfuls in the day for a variable period of from 
one to five days # sces *the cold generally to the door. I 
find it at once produces a glow, stops rigour, and though 
it makes one very uncomfoi table, prevents the advance 
of the disease. Hearing of this influenza, it occurred to 
me that this might prove remedial ; and perhaps a 
stronger exhibition— injections of cocaine, for instancy — 
still better. 

If on my return I find myself let in foi»this* epidemic, 
which seems highly calculated to nip me in the bud, I 
shall feel very much inclined to make the expeiiment. 
See what a gulf you may save me from if you shall have 
previously made it on anima vih\ on some less, important 
sufferer, and shall have found it w'orse than useless. 

How is Miss Hoodie and her family? Greeting to 
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your brother and all friends in Bournemouth — Yours very 
sincerely, Robert Louis Stevenson 

To Charles Baxter 

/'ft.* a stav of fom «>: fist* weeks nt Apia, dui *ig which he had 
ti 111011’ and ip ic m 1 »\c with Samoa and the Samoans, Steven- 
son took •'U ar- 1 again, ilus lime f jr Sydney, where he Aarl ordered 

his lull' a await him. ITus and the two following lvtteis were 
unlit n dm mg the passage. I again print in their original place 
a m l of ' _ 1 bepniately pul dished in Songs of Trove 7 

Februar den $en 1890 

Dampfer Lubeck, zwischcn Apia und Sydney 
MY dear CHARLES,— I have got one delightful letter 
from you, and heard from my mother of your kindness in 
going to see her. Thank you for that : you can in no 
way more touch and serve me. . . . Ay, ay, it is sad to 
sell 17 ; sad and fine were the old days : when I was away 
m Apemama, I wrote two copies of verse about Edin- 
burgh and the past, so ink black, so golden bright. I will 
send them, if I can find them, for they will say something 
to you, and indeed one is more than half addressed to you. 
This is it — 


TO MY OLD COMRADES 
Do you remember — can we e’er forget? — 

How, in the coiled perplexities of youth, 

In our ’wild climate, in our scowling town, 

We gloomed and shivered, sorrowed, sobbed, and 
fc'irec{ ? 

The belching winter wind, the missile rain, 

T t he rare and welcome silence of the snows, 

♦he laggard morn, the haggard day, the night 
The grimy spell of the nocturnal town, 

Do you v remember ? — Ah, could one forget J 
As when the fevered sick that all night long 
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Listed th'j wind intone, and hear at lasf 
The evcr-welcome voice of \he chanticleer 
Sing in the bitter hom- before the dawn, — 

* With sudden ardour, these desire the day : 

(Here a squall sends all flying.) 

So styig in the gloom # of youth the bird of hope ; 
So wc, exulting, hearkened and desired. 

For lo ! as in the palace porch of life 
We huddled with chimeras, from within — 

How sweet to hear ! — the music swelled and fell, 
And through the breach of the revolving doors 
What dreams of splendour blinded us and fled * 

I have since then contended and rejoiced ; 

Amid the glories of the house of life 
Profoundly entered, and the shrine beheld : 

Yet when the lamp from my expiring eyes 
Shall dwindle and recede, the voice of love 
Fall insignificant on my closing ears, 

What sound shall come but the old cry of the wind 

In our inclement city? what return 

Rut the im^ge o* the emptiness of youth, 

Filled with the sound of footsteps and that voice 
Of discontent and rapture and despair? 

So, as in darkness, from the magic lamp, 

The momentary pictures gleam and fade 
And perish, and the night resurges — these 
Shall I remember, and then all forget. 

They’re pretty second-rate, but felt. I can’t be bothered 
to copy the other. 

I have bought 314^ acres of beautiful land in the bush 
behind Apia ; when we get the house built, the garden 
laid, and cattle in the place, it will be something to fall 
back on for shelter and food ; and if the island could 
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stumble ir f o polilir.il quiet, it is conceivable it might 
even bring a httlo income. . . . Wc range from 600 to 
1500 feet, hwe five streams, waterfalls, precipices, pro- 
found iv. res, rich tablelands, fifl v head of cattle on the 
grom-u (if any one could catch them), a g/eat \ic\v of 
finest, sea, mountains, the warships in thfi ha\en : really 
a noble pi i* r Some day you arc to take a long holiday 
and come and see us : it has been all planned. 

With d’ diese irons in the fine, and cloudy prospects, 
you maybe suio l was pleased to hear a good account of 
business. I believed The Master was a sure card : I 
wonder why Henley thinks it grimy; grim it is, God 
knows, but sure not grimy, else I am the more deceived. 

I am soi ry he did not care for it ; I place it on the line 
with Kidnap f >ed myself. We’ll sec as time goes on 
whether it goes above or falls below. R. L. S. 

To E. L. Burlingame 

The Editor of Scribner’s Mag.irinc had written asking him for 
fresh contributions, and he sends the set of verses addressed to 
Tcmbinoka, the king at Butantari, an^l afterwards reprinted in 
Songs of Travel , beginning 1 Let us who part bib* brothers part like 
bards.' 

S.S. Liibeck [between Apia and Sydney , * 
February] 1890 

MY dear BURLINGAME, — I desire nothing better than 
to continue my relation with the Magazine, to which it 
pleases me to hear I have been useful. The only thing 
1 have ready js the enclosed barbaric piece. As soon 
as 1 have arrived in Sydney I shall send you some photo- 
gra^, a portrait of Tcmbinoka, perhaps a view of the, 
palace or of the ‘matted men’ at their singing ; also T.’s 
flag, which my wife designed for him : in a word, what ’ 
I can do best for you. It will be thus a foretaste of my 
600k of trivels. I shall ask you to let me have, if I wish 
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it, the use of# the plates made, jnd to make* up a little 
tract of the verses and illustrations, of which you mighty 
send six copies to H .^1. Tcmbinoka, King of Apemama, 1 
via Butaiitari, Ciilbert Islands. It might be best to 
send* it b> f Crawford & Co., S.F. There is no postal^ 
service ; and) schooners must take it, how they may 
and whan. Perhaps sorn^ such note as this might be 
prefixedj : 

At my departure from the is hold of Apemama, for 
which you will look in rain in most atlases, the kins:; and 
I agreed, situ e we both set up to be in the poetical way, 
that we s! ould celebrate our separation in verse. Whether 
or not his majesty has been true to his bargain, the laggard 
posts of the Pacific may perhaps inform me in six months , 
perhaps not before a year. The following lines represent 
my part of the conbact, and it is hoped, by their pictures 
of strange manners, they may entertain a civilised 
audience. loathing throughout has been invented or 
exaggerated; the lady herein referred to as the authors 
Muse , has confined herself to stringing into rhyme facts 
and legends that 1 ns aw or heard during two month s* 
residence upon*ihe island. R. L. S. 

You will have received from me a letter about The 
Wrecker. No doubt it is a new experiment for me, being 
disguised so much as a study of maimers, and the interest 
turning on a mystery of the detective sort. I think Wiere 
need be no hesitation about beginning it in the fall of 
the year. Lloyd has nearly finished his#part*and I shall 
hope to send you very soon tlje MS. of about the first four- 
sevenths. At the same time, I have been employing 
myself in Samoa, collecting facts about the recent war ; , 
and I propose to write almost at once and to publish 
shortly a small volume, called I know not what — the War 
' in Samo% the Samoa ^Trouble, an Island War, the War 
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of the Thrpc Consuls, I know not — perhaps you can 
suggest. It wa c meant to be a part of my travel book ; 
but material has accumulated on my hands until I see 
myself fr;< eu into volume form, and I hope it may be of 
use, if :t come soon. I hav.* a few photographs of the 
w : , which will do for illustrations. It is conceivable you 
might wish to handle this in. the Magazine, although I 
am incim-aj to think you won’t, and to agree v ith you. 
But it >ou think othenvise, there it is. The travel letters 
(fifty of tnem) are already contracted for in papers ; these 
I was quite bound to let M'Clure handle, as the idea was 
of his suggestion, and I always felt a little sore as to one 
trick I played him in the matter of the end-papers. The 
war- volume will contain some very interesting and 
picturesque details : more I can’t promise for it. Of 
course the fifty newspaper letters will be simply patches 
chosen from the travel volume (or volumes) as it gets 
written. 

But you see I have in hand : — 


.Say half done. 

Lloyd’s copy half done, mine 
not touched. 


Not begun, but all material 
ready. 

Ditto. 


YouJbftow how they stand. 


1. The Wrecker . 

2. The Pearl Fisher (a novel 

promised to the Ledger, 
and which will form, 
when it comes in book 
form, No. 2 of our South 
Sea Yarns). 

3. The War volume. 

4. The Big Travel Book, 

which includes the 
letters. 

5. The Ballads. 


Excuses du pen / And you see what madness it would 
be to make any fresh engagement. At the same tiui?? 
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you have The k Wrecker and the War volum^, if you like 
either — or both— to keep my narhe in the Magazine* 

It begins to look as if I should not be able to get any 
m*ore ballads done tliis somewhile. I knaw the book 
would# sell Vetter if it were all ballads ; and yet I am 
growing half ^tempted to fill up with some other verses. 
A good fpv arc connected with my voyage, such as the 
4 Home of Tcmbinoka’ sent herewith, and would have 
a sort off slight affinity to the South Sea Ballads . You 
might tell me how th.it strikes a stranger. 

In all this, my real interest is with the travel volume, 
which ought to be of a really extiaordinary interest. 

I am sending you 4 Tembinoka ’ as lie stands; but 
there arc parts of him that 1 hope to better, particul.uly 
in stanzas ill. and n. I scarce feel intelligent enough to 
try just now ; and I thought at any rate you had better 
see it, set it up if you think well, aifd let me have a proof ; 
so, at least, we shall get the bulk of it straight. I have 
spared you Tcnkoruti, Tembaitakc, Tembinatake, and 
other barbarous names, because 1 thought the dentists 
in the States had work enough without my assistance ; 
but my chiefs t^nne !s Temmnoka, pronounced, accord- 
ing to the present quite modern habit in the Gilberts, 
Tembinok’. Compare in the margin Tengkorootch ; a 
singular new trick, setting at defiance all South Sea 
analogy, for nowhere else do they show even the ability, 
far less the will, to end a word upon a consonant. Loia is 
Lloyd’s name, ship becomes shipe, teapot tipote, etc. Our 
admirable friend Mei man Melville, of whom, since I could 
judge, 1 have thought more than ever, had no car for lan- 
guages whatever : his Hapar tribe should be Hapaa, etc. 

But this is of no interest to you : suffice it, you see 
how I am as usual up to the neck in projects, and really 
all likely bairns this time. When will this activity cease? 
Too soon for me, I dare to say. *R. L. S. * 
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To James Pavn 

February tfh, 1890, S.S. Liibeck 
MY DEAR \fAMES PAYN,--In virtue of confessions In 
your la* . you would U the present moment, ^f you, were 
*aloT-,^ (it me, be ; and I will ask you receive that 
as an excuse 101 ,nv hand of write. Excuse a plain sea- 
man if he ’egards with scorn the likes of you pore land- 
lubbci s «ishor - now. (Reference to nautical ditty.' 5 Which 
I may however be allowed to add that when eight months* 
mad was laid by my side one evening in Apia, and my 
wife and. I sat up the most of the night to peruse the same 

- - (precious indisposed wc were next day in consequence) 

- no letter, out of so many, more appealed to our hearts 
than one J from the pore, stick-in-the-mud, land-lubbering, 
common (or garden) Londoner, James Payn. Thank you 
fo*- it : my wife says, 1 vJan’t I see him when we get back 
to London ?* I have told her the thing appeared to me 
within the spear of practical politix. (Why can’t I spell 
and write like an honest, sober, god-fearing litry gent ? 

1 think it’s the motion of the ship.) Here I was inter- 
rupted to play chess with the chief vmgin^cr ; as I grow 
old, 1 prefer the ‘athletic sport of cribbnge,* of which (I 
am sure I misquote) 1 have just been reading in your 
delightful Literary Recollections. How you skim along, 
you and Andrew Lang (different as you are), and yet the 
only two who can keep a fellow smiling every page, and r 
ever and again laughing out loud. I joke wi* deeficulty, 

I believe ; I am not funny ; and when I am, Mrs. Oliphant 
says I*m vulgar, and somebody else says (in Latin) that 
I*m ashore, which seems harsh and even uncalled for : 

I shaustick to weepets; a 5s. weeper, 2 s. 6d. laugher,; 
is. shocker. . 

^ -t 

My dear sir, I grow more and more idiotic ; I cannot 
eVen feign* sanity. Some time in the month of June a 
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Henry James 

\ 0 

stalwart weather-beaten man, evidently of seafaring ante- 
cedents, shall be observed wendiilg his way between* the 
Athenieum Club and Waterloo Place. Arrived off No. 17, 
he 'shall be observed to bring his head shp^rply to the 
wind, and tayk into the outer haven. ‘Captain Payn in 
the harbour ? ’ Ay, ay, sir. What ship ? ’ — 1 Earquentin 
R. L. S., ( nine hundred and odd days out from the 
port of Bournemouth, homeward bound, with yarns and 
'Curiositiof.’ 

Who was it said, * For God’s sake, don’t speak of it ! ’ 
about Scott and his tears ? He knew what he was 
* saying. The fear of that hour is the skeleton in all our 
cupboards; that horn when the pastime and the liveli- 
hood go together ; and — I am getting hard of hearing 
myself ; a poie young child of forty, but new come frae 
my Mammy, O ! 

Excuse these follies, and accept the expression of all 
my regards. — Yours affectionately, 

# R. L. Stevenson 

T<i Henry James 

3 

The Solution is a short story of Mr. Ilenry Janies, first published 
in a periodical and reprinted m the collection called The Lesson oj 
the Master (Msemillans). 

Uni oft Club , Sydney , February 19, 1890 

Here — in this excellent civilised, antipodal club 
, smoking-room, I have just read the first part of your 
Solution . Dear Henry James, it is an exquisjte art; do 
'not be troubled by the shadows of your French com- 
petitors : not one, not de Maupassant, could have done 
"a thing more clean and fine ; dry in touch, but the 
■atmosphere (as in a fine summer sunset) rich with 
; colour and with perfume. 1 shall say no more ; this 

note is De Solutione ; except that I— that we— are ail 

• » 
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>ur sincere friends and hope to shake you by the hand 
June. ' Robert Louis Stevenson 

, signed, sealed and <■ 

delivered as liis act 
and deed 

and very thought of very thought, 
this nineteenth of February in the year oiour 
Lord one tho«:-and eight hundred ninety j.nd 
nothing. 


To Mrs. Thomas Stevenson 

Written while he was still in a white heat of indignation on behalf 
of Father Damien. He was not aware that Dr. Hyde's letter had 
becu a pm in, one not meant for publicity, and later came to think 
he might have sti tick a > effectively on behalf of Damien without 
sinking so fiercely against Dr. Hyde (see below, p. 182). ‘ Damon* 
is the Rev. F. Damon, a missionary in Hawaii. 

Union Club , Sydney, March 5, 1890 

MY DEAR mother, — I understand the family keeps 
you somewhat informed. For myself l am in such a 
whirl of work and society, 1 can ill spare h moment. My 
health is excellent and has been here tried by abominable 
wet weather, and (what’s waur) dinners and lunches. As 
this is like to be our metropolis, I have tried to lay 
myself out to be sociable with an eye to yoursel’. Several 
nicoish people have turned up : Fanny has an evening, 
but she is about at the end of the virtuous effort, and 
shrinks from lh^ approach of any fellow creature. 

Have you seen Hyde’s (Dr. not Mr.) letter about 
Damien ?**That has been one of my concerns ; I have 
an answer in the press ; and have just written a difficult 
letter to Damon frying to prepare him for what (I fear) 
tpust be to him extremely painful. The answer is to 
come out as a pamphlet ; of whi^h 1 make of course a. 
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present tolhe publisher. I am not a cannibal, I would 
not eat the flesh of Dr. Hyde, — and it is conceivable it 
will make a noise in Honolulu. I have struck as hard 
as 1 knew how ; nor do I think my answer >can fail to 
do awaj (in ijic minds of all who see it) with the effect 
1 of Hyde’s inci edible and really villainous production. 
What a mercy l wasn’t this man’s guest in the Mowing 
, Star ! 1 mink it would have broke my heart. 

1 Time fo^f me to go ! — I remain, with love, 

R. L. S. 


To Charles Raxter 


Stevenson had not been long at Sydnev— just long enough to 
write and print the famous Letter to Dr. Hyde in defence t^f Father 
Damien — when, to his heavy disappointment, he fell ill again with 
one of his old bad attacks of lever and hemorrhage from the lungs. 
It was this expel ience which finally detei mined him to settle for 
good on his new island property in Samoa, which at first he had 
thought of rathci .as an occasional refuge anil resting-place in the 
intervals between future projected yachting voyages. 


Union Club, Sydney , March yth, 1890 
• 0 MY dear chiles,- -I did not send off the enclosed 
} before from laziness ; having gone quite sick, and being 
.a blooming prisoner here in the club, and indeed in my 
bedroom. I was in receipt of your letters and your 
,, ornamental photo, and was delighted to see how well 
you looked, and how reasonably well I stood. ... I am 
t §ure I shall never come back home except to die ; I may 
; do it, but shall always think of the move as suicidal, 
Aimless a great change comes over me, of which as yet I 
see no symptom. This visit to Sydney has smashed me 
handsomely ; and yet I made myself a prisoner here in 
*Ahe club upon my first arrival. This is not encouraging 
|lToy further ventures ; Sydney winter — or, 1 might almost 
duty, Sydney spring, for I came when the worst rtras over * 
iSv. * fIT 




—is so small an affair, comparable to our June depr 
Sion at home in Scotland . . . The pipe* is right agiirf;*, 
it was tin spunks nat had lusted, and ought to havtif} 
been oiled* It ince is now that of an angel , but, Lord Jt 
heie m the ib I date not wake it f Conceive my iltK* 
patience o be in my own bad woods and^ raise the sounds 
of m ids> \V'iat plea ->uics are to be compared with^f 
t>u t of the l T n ituons Vrtuoso — Yours evejr affection** 
ately, the Lnwituous \ ntuoso, V* 

Robi^ri Louis Stevenso^I^ 

TO SlDNLY COIVIN 

T > ind mo u from the ifhcts of his illness at 
^ un on ddtrm n< cl to t'lhi another vo}agc , md '■n.rted accord^ 
ing'\ n \, n with his pirtv on i ti idmg steamer ihe Janet Ntetk , j 
wh ch t k him b> a Ion rnd do 1011s coursi imong many gioups oft 
islan 1 d it he hid not \ct\iMt d Lt\ rning to S\dney in August? 
h\ w i\ jf \\w Caledonia On the fiist ncjit out of Auckland' 
haib ui thi \o\age nearly came to a prematun md through th^ 
blowing up of some trade fircuoiks or mituials for fiicworks^J 
whiU had been pad cd in the statu oom. 

S S. Janet Nicoll, off Upolu [ spring 1890] 

MY DEARESI COIVIN, —I was sharply ill at Sydney, ci 
off, right out of bed, in this steamer on a fresh isli 
cruise, and have already leaped the benefit. We are| 
excellently found this time, on a spacious vessel, with ad 
excellent table ; the captain, supercaigo, our one feltttfyl 
passenger, etc., very nice ; and the charterer, 
Henderson, the very man I could have chosen, 
truth is, I feai, this life is the only one that suits meyi 
long as I cruise m the South Seas, I shall be well 
happy— alas, no, I do not mean that, and absit 
* — I me^that, so soon as I cease from cruising^ 
nerves are strained, the decline commences, and 
Slowly but surelv back to bedward. We left Svdi 
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P a cruel rough passage to Auckland, for the Janet is the 
J^urorst roller I was evei ab ) 11 cl of I was confined to my 
*„cabin, poits closed, self sliced out of the berth, stomach 
* (pampcied till the day I left on a diet of perpetual egg 
gyiogg) ‘revolted at ship’s food and ship eating, m a 
' v frowsy bunk, cjin n in to with one hand to the plate, with 
gCthe other to the glass, an^l using the knife and fork 
\fexcept a / interv Us) with die eyelid No matter I 
\ picked upjli md over hand Aftei a day in Auckl md we 
l $et sail again, weie blown up in the mun cabin with 
^calcium tires, as we left the baj let no man say I am 
^pnsqlentific when I tan, on the alert, out of mystite 
StOom, and found the main c ibm 1 earn ulincd with the 
•'‘‘glow of the last scene of a pantomime, I stopped dcid 
^What is thi said I ‘This ship is on fire I see that , 
but why a pantomime And I stood and reasoned the 
point, until my head was so muddled with the fumes that 
I could not find the companion A few seconds latei, 
^the captain h if 1 to entei ciawling on his belly, and took 
j[days to lecovei (if lie has recoveied) from the fumes 
3 y singular good foitunc, we got the hose down m Ume 
ad saved the *’np, but Lloyd lost most of his clothes 
pd a great put of our photogi iphs was destioyed 
any saw the native sailors tossing overboard a blazing 
unk 1 she stopped them in time, and behold, it contained 
> manuscripts Thueaftei we had three (01 two) days 
weather then got into a gale of wind, with rain ajid 
pexatious sea As we drew into our anchorage in a 
gftt of Savage Island, a man ashore told gne rfterwards 
? sight of the Janet Nicoll made him sick , and indeed 
lifts rbugh play, though nothing to the night before, 
^through this^ale I worked foui to six hours per 
Jipeanng the ink bottle like a flying fish, and hold* 
papers together as I might For, of all things,, 
** | was^at was history— the Samoan business — and 
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I had lo-tuvn from one Jo another of these piles of manu- " 
script notes, and from one page to another in each, until 
I sliould have found employment for the hands of Briareus.'^ 
All 1 hi; sanTc, this history is a godsend for a voyage; 4 
I tan put in time, getting events co-ordinated and the; 
narrative \Vmbutcd, when my much-heaving numskull** 
would be incapable of finish pr line style. At Savage we ? 
met the missionary banjue John Williams . iltell you it 
was a ercai day for Savage Island : the path uJ the cliffs 
wa< ■ rowded with gay islandresscs (1 like that feminine 
plmal) who wiapped inc in their embraces, and picked - 
my pockets of all my tobacco, with a manner which a/ 
touch would have made revolting, but as it was, was 
simply charming, like ttie Golden Age. One pretty, 
little, stalwart minx, w’»th a red flower behind her ear, 
had searched me with cxliaordmary zeal; and when, 
soon after, ! missed my matches, I accused her (she still 
following us) of being the thief. After some delay, and 
with a subtle smile, she produced the bo*, gave me one ; 
matthy and put the rest away again. Too tired to add r ] 
move. — Your most affectionate R. L. S. 


To E. L. Burlingame ^ 

The idea here discussi cl of a further series of essays to be coh-jj 
tribute*! to Scribner's Magazine was never carried out. ' ■ ’ vj| 

' i 

S.S. Janet N icoll, off Peru Island \ Kingsmills 3 
Group, July 1 3///, ’90 

MV dea*U hitki. ingame, — I am moved to write to y6t$| 
in the matter of the end papers. I am somewhat tcmpteqsl 
to beg in them again. F olio w the reasons pro atfd con, iyjfr 
i#t I must say I feel as if something in the nature^ 
‘frie.end paper were a desirable finish to the number, aSS 
.that the substitutes of occasional essays by occalibii^ 
contributors somehow fail to fjii the bill. Should 7 * 
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differ with* me on this point, no mpre is to be <aid. % And 
what follows must be regarded as lost words. 

2nd. I am rather taken \\*ith the idea of continuing the 
yolk. For instance, should you have no clistastc for 
papers* of tlie class called Random Memories , I should 
enjpy continuing them (of course at intervals), and when 
they were done I have an ideg they might make a readable 
book. Oil the other hand, I believe a greater freedom of 
choice mijhtbe taken, the subjects mo r c varied and more 
( briefly treated, in somewhat appioaching the manner of 
Andrew Lang in the Sign oj the S/ii /> ; it being well 
/jjbriderstood that the broken sticks 1 method is one not very 
^suitable (as Colonel Burke wot !d say) to my genius, and 
l hot very lively to be pushed far in my practice. Upon 
, this point I wish you to condense your massive brain. In 
J the last lot I was promised, and I fondly expected to 
r t receive, a vast amount of assistance from intelligent and 
* genial correspondents. I assure you, I never had a 
scratch of a pch from any one above the level of a village 
; idiot, except once, when a lady sowed my head full of 


grey hairs by announcing that she was going to direct 
idler life in futiuo toy my counsels. Will the correspondents 
|fbe more copious and less irrelevant in the future? Sup- 
pose that to be the case, will they be of any use to me in 
ilny place of exile? Is it possible for a man in Samoa to 


in touch with the great heart of the L’copie ? And is 
~*4jrhot perhaps a mere folly to attempt, from so hopeless 
^ distance, anything so delicate as a series of papers? 
'gpjjpon these points, perpend, and give inc f the* results of 
^|rpur perpensions. 

^L afd. The emolument would be agreeable to your hiwnblc 
^MVant. t 

si^Thave now stated all the pros, and the most of the cons * 
Come in by the way. There follows, however, one % 
P^Jl F^nch bdtons rompus : disconnected thoughts or studies. 



% ,,1<L # ’'^'j^H 

* liftmen se Son (with a fapital * C ’)> which I beg 
^consider particularly. I fear that, to be of any^j^j 
for your magazine, these pa f>ers # should begin with t 
«* beginning df a volume. Even supposing my hands w%rq 
v free, this would be now impossible for neat yeap. Yq 
have to * consider whether, supposing % you have ffifr 
othei objection, it would worth while to. begin 

t -.erics in the middle or a volume, or desirable 
delay the whole matter until the beginning If anotfte 

> ,eai ‘ >:i 

Now supposing that the cons have it, and you refu$| 
my offer, let me make another proposal, which you ft; 
be very inclined to refuse at the first off-go, but which*; 
really believe might in time come to something. ^ Yo| 
know lifiw the penny papers have their answers to co 
'spondents. Why not do something of the same ltind 
for the ‘culchawed ’ ? Why not get men like Stiitispnj 
Brownell, Professor James, Gold win Smith, and others 
who will occur to you more readily thaif to me, to pt|| 
and to answer' a scries of questions of intellectual and 
general interest, until at last you should have establishef 
a certain standard of matter to be diseased in this | 

' of the Magazine ? 

I want you to get me bound volumes of the Magazi| 

N from its st*irt. The Lord knows I have had enoug 
copies ; where they are I know not. A wandering autlj 
g^hers no magazines. 

^ The Wrech'r is in no foi rader state than in last repoft 
- 1 have indeed € got to a period when I cannot welf gb 
until I can refresh myself on the proofs of the begirif)| 
My inspected collaborator, who handles the 
which is no\y addressing you, has indeed carried 
labours farther, but not, I am led to understand 
we used to call a blessing; at least, I" 
j£een refused a sight of his latest labours. He 
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Y^' % f * * 

__tejs plenty of time ahead, find I feel fto* anxiety 

feout the tale, except that it may meet with your 
Approval. . * 

.All this voyage I have been busy over my Travels , 
fiieVgivei^a very high temperature and the # saloon of 
Reamer usually going before the wind, and with the 
Ij&ins in .tront of the engines, has come very near to 
rostratin^ me altogether. You will thcicforc understand 
at therejare no moic poems. I wonder whether there 
already enough, and whether you think that such a 
plume would be worth the publishing ? I shall hope to 
in Sydney some expression of your opinion on this 
int. Living as I do among— not the most cultured of 
Mankind (‘splendidly educated and perfect gentlemen 
jien sober’) — I attach a growing importance to*iricndly 
ittcisms from yourself. 

I believe that this is the most of our business. As for 
y health, I got over my cold in a fine style, but have 
pt been very' well of late. To my unarmed annoy- 
ce, the blood-spitting has started again. I find th&. 
>tof a steamer decidedly wearing and trying in these 
titiKles, and I%m inclined to think the superior expedi- 
jon. rather dearly paid for. Still, the fact that one does 
OtTeven remark the coming of a squall, nor feel relief on 
^‘departure, is a mercy not to be acknowledged without 
titude. The rest of the family seem to be doing fairly 
1 \\ ,both seem less run down than they were on 4he 
uqtor , and Mrs. Stevenson very much less so. We 
36 now been three months away, hav^ visited about 
jjrjy-five islands, many of which were novel to us, and 
ipte extremely entertaining; some also were okl ac- 
*Tjgtances, and pleasant to revisit. In the meantime,?, 
ave really a capital time aboard ship, in the most' 
ant and interesting society, and with (considering thq^ 
tfe and nature of the voyage) an excellent table. Please; 


m 
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Tem^mber%s all to Mr, Scribner, the young Liuciiaiii vi .. 
the house, ami the lady, whose health I trust is better. 5 ^ 
To Mrs. Burlingame we all desire # to be remembered, ana* 
I hope you will give our news to Low, St. Gaudens, 
Faxon, and others of the faithful in the <9ity. 1 shalL 
probabl> return to Samoa diiect, having g^ven up all idea' 
of re mining to civilisation in •the meanwhile. .There, on, 
iuy ancestral acres, winch I purchased six ninths ago.< 
from blind Scots blacksmith, you will please afidress me 
until fni thcr notice. The name of the ancestral acres is ; 
go ; ng lo be Vailima ; but as at the present moment.* 
nobod 'j else knows the name, except myself and the' 
co patentees, it will be safer, if less ambitious, to address 
R. L. S., Apia, Samoa. The ancestral acres run to 
upward* of three hundred ; they enjoy the ministrations, 
of five streams, whence the name. They are all at the 
present moment under a trackless covering of magnificent- 
forest, which would be worth a great deal if it grew beside 
a railway terminus. To me, as it stands, Tt represents a 
Jiandsotne deficit. Obliging natives from the Cannibal 
Islands are now cutting it down # at my expense. You 
would be able to run your magazine to much gffeater 
advantage if the terms of authors were on the same scale^ 
with those of my cannibals. We have also a house aboutj 
the size of a manufacturer’s lodge. ’Tis but the egg of 
the future palace, over the details of which on paper Mrs^ 
Stgvenson and I have already shed real tears ; what it 
will be when it comes to paying for it, 1 leave you {0 
imagine. •But % if it can only be built as now intended, it 
will be with genuine satisfaction and a growunded pride! 
that k shall welcome you at the steps of my Old Coloni|3 
Home, when you land from the steamer on a long-merited 
holiday. I speak much at my ease j yet I do not knoW; 
1 may be now an outlaw, a bankrupt, the abhorred ofilj 
men. I do not know, c you probably do. Hga 
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/.Hyde 1 turned upon me? Have I fallen, lifcc. Danvers 
^Carew? * 

?! It is suggested to me fliat you might like to know 
^wiat will be my future society. Three rtfnsuls, all at 
jttlpggerhead* with one another, or at the best in a clique 
i of two against one ; three different sects of missionaries,* 
N Hot upon the best of terjns ; and the Catholics and 
^Protestants in a condition of unhcalable ill-feeling as 
£.to whethjpr a wooden drum ought or ought not to be 
beaten to announce the time of school. The native 
/population, very genteel, very songful, ' ery agreeable, 
very good-looking, chronically spoiling for a fight (a 
5 circumstance not to be entirely neglected in the design 
r 9 f the palace). As for the white population of (techni- 
cally, ‘The Beach’), I don’t suppose it is possible for 
, any person not thoroughly conversant with the South 
Seas to form the smallest conception of such a society, 
with its grog-shops, its apparently unemployed hangers- 
on, its merchants of all degrees of respectability and the 
reverse. The paper, of which I must really send you 
a copy — if yours were really a live magazine, you would 
have an exchange with the editor : I assure you, it has 
of late contained a great deal of matter about one of 
your contributors — rejoices in the name of Samoa Times 
and South Sea Advertiser. The advertisements in the 
. Advertiser are permanent, being simply subsidies for 
|Jts existence. A dashing warfare of newspaper cprre- 
^ spondence goes on between the various residents, who 
( are rather fond of recurring to one another’s antece- 
dents. But when all is said, there are a lot of very 
£nice, pleasant people, and I don’t know that Apia is 
|,very much worse than half a hundred towns that I 
Tqould name. Robert Louis Stevenson 

^The Rev. Dr. Hyde, of Honolulu; in reference to Stevenson's 
^letter on Father Damien. 
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To CiArles Baxter 

As abovr indkatod, r» the wax* bob- een Samoa and Sydney ,: 
/Steven n It ft llie /./•,/■# Nnoll for a xvrc-lcs stay in New Caledonfh, 
diiri’i" hit h Ik* .‘.as Imspitabl) received by the French officials. “jj 

' Ifofci St'bmiopuf) Noumea , August 1890 } 
mv sjkak charlks,- I have stayed here a week whiled 
T/oyd and my wife r iniinue to voyage in %ie Jatiet V 
Nicoli ; tli.'* 1 did, partly to see the convicll system, j*j 
part 1 v to *>.101 ten my stay in the extreme cold--mear me'^g 
with Wj extreme ! moi t/ui suis original re (V lid imbourg 
of S'.dney at this season. 1 am feeling very seedy, ’’ 
utility iatigued, and o\erbornc with sleep. I have a 
fine oUl gentleman of a doctor, who attends and cheers" 
and enfeftains, if he does not cure me ; but even with/, 
his ministrations I am almost incapable of the exertion- 
sufficient for this letter ; and I am really, as I write, ’ 
falling down with sleep. What is necessary to say, I 
must try to say shortly. Lloyd goes to dicar out our 
establishments: pray keep him in funds, if I have any; 
if I have not, pray try to raise them. Here is the idea;" 
to install ourselves, at the lisk of bankru[4cy, in Samoa. 

It is not the least likely it will pay (although it may); v> 
but it is almost certain it will support life, with veryi 
fexv external expenses. If I die, it will be an endow 1 ?' 
ment for the survivors, at least for my wife and Lloyd ^ 
and my mother, who might prefer to go home, has heif 
own. Hence 1 believe I shall do well to hurry 
' installation.* The letters aie already in part done ; W* 
part done is a novel for Scribner ; in the course of tfifiS 
next twelve months I should receive a considerably 
amount of money. I am aware I had intended to payj 
back to my capital some of this. I am now of opinion^ 

, I should act foolishly. Better to build the house 
: hVS/a rooT and farm of my owm ; and thereafter, witll| 
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j! livelihood assured, save and njpay. . . . i iere is my 
livelihood, all but books and wine, ready in a nutshell ; 
Sand it ought to be more* easy to save and to repay 
^ftferwards. Excellent, say you, but will yofi save and 

t ill you rep#iy? I do not know, said the Bell of Old 
ow. ... It seems cleai to me. . . . The deuce of the 

fa ^ ^ 

:affair is that 1 do not kno\y when 1 shall sec you and 
Colvin. V guess you will have to come and see me : 
jrnany a t^iinc already wc have arranged the details of 
your visit m the yet unbuilt house on the mountain. I 
shall be able to get decent nine from Noumea. We 
shall be able to give you a docent wehoinc, and talk of 
bid days. Apropos of old days, do you remember otill 
the phrase we heard in Waterloo IMaep? 1 believe you 
ririade ? piece for the piano on that phrase. M'ray, if 
^ou remember it, send it me in your next. If you find 
it impossible to write correctly, sent! it me a la rJt itative , 
and indicate the accents. Do you feel (you must) how 
strangely heaxty and stupid I am? I mr. c t at last give 
tip and go sleep ; lam simply a rag. 

The morrow . — I feel better, but still dim and groggy. 
To-night I go ta the governor’s ; such a lark— no dress 
clothes — twenty-four hours’ notice — able bodied Polish 
failor — suit made for a man with the figuic of a puncheon 
'*T-same hastily altered for self with the figure of a bodkin 
gfe sight inconceivable. Never mind ; dress clothes, 
p^hich nobody can deny ’ ; and the officials have bgcn 
Ml so civil that I liked neither to refuse nor to appear 
Mpiufti. Bad dress clothes only prove y<ju are a grisly^ 
^SS ; no dress clothes, even when explained, indicate a 
of respect. I wish you were here with me to help 
me dress in this wild raiment, and to accompany me to ' 
j$L‘Noel-Pardon’s. I cannot say what I would give if 
Sire came a knock now at the door and you came in. 
BFfiucss Noel-Pardon wpuld go begging, and wc might 
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Burn thQ ft 200 dress jlothes in the back garden for a ' 
bonfire ; or what would be yet more expensive and moref| 
humorous, g ct them once mofc expanded to fit you, and*; - 
when ihai ^\as dole, a second time cut down for my - 
gossamer dimensions. • • , \T 

1 liopr* you never forget to remember me to your^ 
fathei, who has always a p^acc in my heart, as I hope, 

1 have a little in his. Mis kindness helped mi infinitely 
when \ oil and 1 were young ; I recall it with^ gratitude 
and aft*' ct'on in ibis town of convicts at the world’s end. 
Thou aie very few things, my dear Charles, worth 
•ncntn*r ; on a id respect of life, the day’s flash and 
cohv.., one day with another, flames, dazzles, and puts* 
to sleep ; and when the days are gone, like a fast-flying 
thaumaftopc, they make but a single pattern. Only a 
few things stand out • and among these— most plainly 
to me — Rutland Square. — Ever, my dear Charles, 
your affectionate friend, 

Robert Louis ^Stevenson 

k f\S.- Just returned from trying on the dress clo\. 
Lord, you should see the coat! f It stands out at the 
waist like a bustle, the flaps cross in front, the sleeves 

n.a lll.n li>i . 


To E. L. Burmnoame 

Pi ck ceding from New Cnledema to Sydney. Stevenson agaiq^ 
made a stay 4 here of about a month, before going to settle in his*' 
new inland home and superintend the operations of planting and 
building. The next letter is in acknowledgment of proofs received^ 
fioni Messrs. Scribner of a proposed volume of verse to contain,'? 
besides Ticomleroga and the two ballads on Marquesan and'; 
Tahitian legends, a number of the other miscellaneous verses^ 
which lie had written in the course of his travels. In the end/J 
thjj, Hall ad § only stood for publication at this time; the other^ 
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' Verses were reserved, and have been posthumously published 
Smder the title Songs of Travel. * * 

Union Club, Sydney [August 1890] 

. &Y DEAR 11UKMNGAMK- 

B all ads. 

The deuce is in this volume. It has cost me more 
botheration and dubiety thrpi any other I ever took in 
hand. Oi*{ one thing my mind is made up : the verses at 
the end have no business there, and throw them down. 
Many of them are bad, many of the rest want nine years’ 
keeping, and the remainder are not relevant tluow them 
down; some I never want to hear of more, otheis will 
grow in time towauls decent items in a second Undt j h oods 
*■— and in the meanwhile, down with them 1 At the same 
time, I have a sneaking idea the ballads are not altogether 
without merit — I don’t know if they’re poetry, but they’re 
good narrative, or I’m deceived. (Vouhc never sa’d one 
word about them, from which I astutely gamer you are 
dead set agaihst : Mie was a diplomatic man’ — extract 
from epitaph of E. L. B. — ‘ and remained on good terms 
with Minor Poets.’) You will have to judge : one of the 
Gladstonian trinity of paths must be chosen. (1st) Either 
publish the five ballads, such as they are, in a \olume 
called Ballads ; in which case pray send sheets at once to 
Chatto and Windus. Or (2ml) write and tell me you think 
the book too small, and I’ll try and get into the mood to 
. do some more. Or (3rd) write and tell me the wl^ole 
thing is a blooming illusion ; in which case draw ofif some 
twenty copies for my private entertainment, And charge 
? me with the expense of the whole dream. 
v.Aln the matter of rhyme no man can judge himself ; I 
* am at the world’s end, have no one to consult, and my 
/"publisher holds his tongue. I call it unfair and almost 
? unmanly. I do indeed begin to be filled with animosity ; 
rf JLord, wait till you see t^e continuation of Thi Wrecker , 
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.When I. introduce some New York publishers/. .^^$8 
good scene ; the quantities you drink and th^* reajlra 
; hideous language you are represented as employing ttUg|Kj 
perhaps) caftsc von one tithe of the pain you have 
by your ^iler.^e on, sir, The Poetaster, * R. 4 ,, S.i|$j 

Lloy.i is off home ; my wife and I dwclfcsundered : sfie^ 
in lodgings, pieparing fm thfi move ; I here in the cliib^ 
and at my old trade — bedridden. Naturally, the visits 
home is gu en up ; we only wait our opportunity to get tajB 
Samoa, inhere, please, address me. 

i lave l yet asked you to despatch the books and papers^! 
left v. your care to me at Apia, Samoa? I wish you;? 
v.unld, qitam prim inn. R. L. Si'vJ 


To Henry James 

Union Club , Sydney , August 1890 ' \ 
MY DEAR henry jamj.s, — Kipling is too clever to live,}. 
The Bite Ifumaine 1 I had already peiusetl in Noumea, * 
listening the while to the strains of the convict band. He * 
Ts a Beast ; but not human, and, io be frank, not very 
interesting. ‘Nervous maladies: the l»micidal ward, 1 
would be the better name : O, this game gets very * 
tedious. 

Your two long and kind letters have helped to entertain . 
the old familiar sickbed. So has a book called Th$ 
Bondman, by Hall Caine; I wish you would look at iti 
I am not half-way through yet. Read the book, atiaf 


communicate your views. Hall Caine, by the way, appearai 
to take Hugo’s view of History and Chronology. (Litter p 
the bogk doesn’t keep up ; it gets very wild.) 

I must tell you plainly — *1 can’t tell Colvin — I ,clo 
think I shall come to England more than once, and.jtj^ira 
it’ll be to die. Health I enjoy in the tropics ; even 
1 By Emile Zcja. 
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|pvmch th^ call sub- or semi-tropical, I come ojtljj to catch 
jjScbld. I have not been out since my arrival ; live here in 
fea nice bedroom by the firc^de, and read books and letters 
frem Henry James, and send out to get his T*ragic Muse, 

. only tp be tgld they can’t be had as yet in Sydney, and 
v -;have altogether a placid time. But I can’t go ftut ! The * 
■'-thermometer ^as nearly down to 50° the other day -no 
L temperature for me, Mr. James: how should I do in 
England? I fear not at all. Am I very sorry? I am 
sorry abcAit seven or eight people in England, and one or 
"two in the States. And outside of that, I simply prefer 
' ,Samoa. These are the words of honesty and soberness. 

” (I am fasting from all but sin, coughing, /'he Bondman , 
i a couple of eggs and a cup of tea.) I was never fond of 
towns, houses, society, or (it seems) civilisation. ' Nor vet 
it seems was I ever very fond of (what is technically 
■ called) God’s green earth. The seat islands, the islanders, 

, the island life and climate, make and kv,cp me truly 
happier. Those last two years I have hern much at sea, 
and I have never wearied ; sometimes I have indeed grown 
impatient for some destination; more often I was sorPy” - 
that the voyagc # drew so early to an end ; and ncve» once 
did I lose my fidelity to blue water and a ship. It is 
plain, then, that for me my exile to the place of schooners 
and islands can be in no sense regarded as a calamity. 
Good-bye just now : I must take a turn at my proofs. , 
N.B . — Even my wife has weakened about the sea. She 
wearied, the last time wc were ashore, to get afloat again. 
— Yours ever, ,R. L. S. 


To Marcel Schwob 
Union Club , Sydney , August 19 tk, 1890 
SR' MY DEAR MR. SCHWOB, — Mais, alors, vous avez tous les 
%pe*nheurs, vous / More about Villon ; it seems incredible : 
BPfien it is put in order, jsray send it me. 
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You wjsll lo translate the Black si nmu : de£r sir, you 
are hereby authorised ; fjut I warn you, I do not like the 
work. Ah. if yui, who know*'', well both tongues, and 
ha\e t te .iful nro notion it youVould blit take a fancy 
to ti.oisi.ue .» nook of nunc that 1 myself a^l mi rep for 
■we sonua hies achuire our own-- or 1 do with what satis- 
fat tu>n would the anthouty be ‘’.ranted ! Ilfit these things 
a r too much to expect \ <ms nc tle/e^/t 7 /><>'' a tors mes 
i o/iuc' Jan: .< . / ,e h \ tl/lcWe. 1 ha.c ne\cr pleased 
myse'f *. i* ’ • any munni of mine save two character parts, 
one o ( v > 1 1 i y a U:w lines— -the Countess of Rosen, and 
'lactam* i )es| uv. in ’he Treasure 0/ Franc hard. 

1 Kiii mdri. I one moment of piide about my poor Black 
/!?ro?c . Dickon Crookback I did, and I clo, think is a 
spoiled frnd possible figure. ShakospcarcV-t ), if we can 
call that cocoon Shakespeare ! - Shahespeaic’s is spoiled 
- one likes to sec thfc untaught athlete butting against 
the adamantine lamp.ut of human nature, head down, 
bieech up ; it reminds 11s how tnvial we ;*c to-chi), and 
what safci\ resides in our tri\ iality. For spirited it may 
jc, but O, sure not possible ! I love Dumas and, l !o\e 
Shakespeaie : you will not mistakfc me ^hen 1 say th n 
the Richard of the one leininds me of the Porthos ol the 
other ; and if by any sacrifice of my own literary baggaa," 
I could clear the I'icomtc de Bragclonnc of Porthos,// kyll 
might go, and the Mailer, and the Blnk Arroi<\ you may 
bc^sure, and I should think my life not lost f b»‘ mankind 
if half a do/.en more of my volumes must be tmown in. 

The ton® of your pleasant letters makes me egotistical ; 
you make me take myself too giavely. Comprehend how 
I hav£ lived much of m> time in Fiance, and loved yc 11 
country, and many of its people, and all the time was 
learning that which your country has to teach— l.rc atliing 
in rather that atmosphere of art which can only there be 
"bj£»thed*; and all the time knew — and raged to know — 
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that I mijjlit write with t lie pen«of angels ol of liujoes, 
and no Frenchman be the least tlic wisci ! And now 
steps in M. Marcel Schwob, writes me the most kind 
entou Mjfcmcni, anil reads and understands, and is kind 
enough to hj*e my work. 

1 am just now overloaded with work. I huv c two huge 
novels on hand- The Il'teiJyr ami the Petit I /• o//, in 
collaboiation with my stepson : tire latter, the Tear/ h'/sher, 
I think highly of, for a black, ugly, trampling, violent 
story, full t)f strange scenes and ‘-inking • ha 1 at lei s. And 
then I am about waist deoi> in my In;; book on the South 
Seas : the big book on the Mouth S< as 1. ought to be, and 
shall. And besides, I have some veises in the pi ess, 
which, however, 1 hesitate to publish. For I am no judge 
of my own verse ; self deception is theio sn facile All 
this and the nurs of an impending ^elth'iiu 1 1 1 in Samoa 
keep me very busy, and a cold (as usual, keeps me m 
bed. 

Alas, I shal*P not have the pleasure t». .*oe \ 011 }et 
awhile, if ever. You must be content to take me as y, 
.vundcring voice, and in the form of 00 asional letters 
bom recondite inlands ; and address* me, if you will be 
ood enough to write, to Apia, Samoa. M\ stepson, Mi. 
Jslwniir , goes home meanwhile to arian^e some affairs ; 
ji * ot unlikely he may go to Paris 10 arrange about the 
is;*- is to m\ South Seas ; in which « ase 1 shall ask 
u to call upon you, and give v 011 some word of iwr 
' utl, indish destinies. You will find him intelligent, I 
•hink ; and I am ^inc, if {par hns'itrJ) you sl^oulfl take any 
inteic.st in tt’^ ..lands, he will have much to tell you. — 
Herewith I conclude, and am you 1 obliged and interested 
correspondent, Ruhkrt Louis Stevenson 

P,S . — The story you refer to has got lost in the post. 

1 Afterwards renamed The Iibb-Tide, 

IIJ- — 12 
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To Andrew Lang 

Union Ctab , Sydney [. August 1890] . 

mv dfahVanci, — I observed with a great deal of surprise- 
and interest that a rontiovcrsy in which yc^i have been 
taking sides at home, in yellow London, hinges in part ajt. 
least on the Gilbert Island*^ and their customs in burial. 
Nearly six months i>l my life has been passed in the 
group : I have revisited it but the other clay ; and I make 
haMo to tell you what I know. The uprighf stones — 

! enclose you a photograph of one on Apemama — are 
ccrt- inly connected with religion ; I do not think they 1 
-lie adored They stand usually on the windward shore 
of the islands, that is to say, apart from habitation (on 
enclosed islands, where the people live on the sea side, I 
* do not know how it is, never ha\ing lived on one). I 
gathered from Temkinoka, Rex Apemamae, that the 
pillars were supposed to fortify the island from invasion : 
spiritual marlellos. I think he indicatedtthcy were con- 
nected with the cult of Tenti — pronounce almost as chintz 
in English, the / being explosive ; but you must take 
this with a grain of salt, for I knew n%word of Gilbert 
Island ; and the King’s English, although creditable, is 
rather vigorous than exact. Now, here follows the point 
of interest to you : such pillars, or standing stones, have 
no connection with graves. The most elaborate grave 
that I have ever seen in the group— to be certain — is in 
the form of a raised border of gravel, usually strewn with 
broken glass. % One, of which I cannot be sure that it was 
a grave, for I was told by one that it was, and by another 
that it was not— consisted of a mound about breast high 
in an excavated taro swamp, on the top of which was a 
child’s house, or rather maniapa — that is to say, shod, or, . 

„ open house, such as is used in the group for social or " 
**>1 iticaf gatherings — so smal^ that only a child could 
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creep undfer its eaves. I have heard of another great 
..tomb on Apemama, which I did not see ; but here again, 
' by all accounts, ncr sign.of a standing stone. My report 
would be — no connection between standing stones and 
sepulture. • shall, fiowever, send on the teryrs of the 
t problem to a highly intelligent resident trader, who knows 
more than perfiaps any one ki\ ing, white or native, of the 
Gilbert group ; and you shall have the result. In Samoa, 
whither I return for good, I shall myself make inquiries ; 
up to now, I have neither seen nor lieatd of any standing 
stones in that group. — Yours, 

U. L. Stevenson 


, To Miss Adelaide Boodle 

Exactly what tale of doings in the 0 arrct at Skerry vote had I>een 
•'related to Stevenson (in the chataetei of* Robin L«*\vi*>cm} by his 
correspondent (in the character of Miss Clnvn) i tnnot well In' 
gathered from this teply. But the letter is interesting as contain- 
ing the only mention of certain schemes of romance aftoi wards 
abandoned. 0 

Union Club , Sydney, \st September 1890 
MY dear Ml^s BOODLE, — I find you have been be- 
having very ill : been very ill, in fact. I find this hard 
to forgive ; probably should not forgive it at all if Robin 
Lewison had not been sick himself and a wretched sick- 
room prisoner in this club for near a month. Well, the 
best and bravest sometimes fail. But who is Mj^s 
Green ? Don’t know her ! I knew a lady of an ex- 
ceedingly generous and perfervid nature — worthy to 
be suspected of Scotch blood for the perfervidness — 
, equipped with a couple — perhaps a brace sounds better 
English — of perfervid eyes — with a certaiq graceful 
£aucherie of manner, almost like a child’s, and that is 
‘'at once the highest point of gaucherie and grace— a 
friend everybody I ever s^iw was delighted to see come 
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and $on>y*o see go. yes, I knew that lady^ and 
*sce her now. But who was Miss Green? Thei 
something amiss here. Either the Robin Lewisons 1 
been very shabbily treated, or— and this is the sei 
^ part of the affair -somebody unknown to i^e has l 
enti usted with ihc key of the Skciryvore garret. ' 
may go as fni as the Old Bajjey, ma’am. 

But why should i gird at you or anybody, when 
truth is we are the most miserable sinners in the woi 
For we aie not coming home, I dare not. Ev<£n com 
to Sydney has made me quite ill, and back I go 
Samoa, whither please address — Apia, Samoa — (s 
remember it is S;tmd-a, a spondee to begin with, 
Sahmt a, if you prefer that writing) — back I and my w 
go 10 Samoa to live on our landed estate with four bla 
labour boys in a kind of a sort of house, which Llo 
will describe to you. For he has gone to Englan- 
leccive him like a favour and a piece of cake ; he is o 
greeting to friends. • 

^1 paused heie to put in the date on the first pag 
I am precious nearly through my # forticth year, thinks 
to myself. Must be nearly as old as Mius Green, thinl 
I. O, come ! I exclaimed, not as bad as that ! Son: 
lees of youth about the old remnant yet. 

My amiable Miss Green, I beg you to give me new 
of your health, and if it may be good news. And whe 
you shall have seen Lloyd, to tell me how his reports c 
the South Seas and our new circumstances strike such ai 
awfully oM prison as yourself, and to tell me if you eve 
received a letter I sent you from Hawaii. I remembgi 
thinking — or remember remembering rather — it was (foi 
me) quite long respectable communication. Also, you 
might tell me if you got my war-whoop and scalping-knife 
. assault on le nommi Hyde. 

I ougtit not to forget to say your tale fetched me (Miss 
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Green) by its really vile probability. If we had ftiekthat 
man in Honolulu he would Jiave done it, and Miss Green 
wqpld have done it. Only, alas ! there is no completed 
novel lying in the garict : would there were ! It should 
be out*to-mcflTow wi/i the name to it, and relieve a kind 
of tightness in. the money market much deplored in our 
immediate circle. To be stlre (now I come to think of 
it) there are some seven chapters of The Lit eat North 
Road\ thjec, I think, of Robin Run the /ledge, given up 
when some nefarious person pre-empted the name ; and 
either there — or somewheie else — likely New York one 
chapter of David Balfour, and five or six of the Memoirs 
of Henry Shovel. That’s all. Hut Lloyd and I have 
one-half of The Wrecker in type, and a good par* of The 
Pearl Fisher (O, a great and grisly tale that !) .n MS. 
And I have a projected, cntiiely .planned love-story — 
everybody will think it dreadfully improper, I'm afraid — 
called Cannonmills . And I’ve a vague, rosy ha/e before 
me — a love-story too, but not improper — called The 
Rising Sun. (It’s the name of the wayside inn whc$o 
the story, or much of <he story, runs ; but it’s a kind of 
a pun : it mean* the stirring up of a boy by falling in love, 
and how he rises in the estimation of a gill who despised 
him, though she liked him, and had befriended him ; I 
really scarce see beyond their childhood yet, but I want 
to go beyond, and make each out-top the other by 
successions : it should be pretty and true if I could dcPit.) 
Also I have my big book, The South Seas , always with 
me, and a sair handfu* — if I may be allowed to speak 
Scotch to Miss Green — a sair handfu’ it is likely to be. 
All this literary gossip I bestow upon you enti% con - 
frlres , Miss Green, which is little more tliail fair, Miss 
Green. 

Allow me to remark that it is now half-p^t twclvo 
o’clock of the living night ; I should certainly be ashamed 
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of myself, and you also* for this is no time of* the nigh 
(for Miss (ircen to be col logping with a comparatively 
young gentleman of forty. So with all the kindest wishes 
to yourself, and all at Lostock, and all friends in Hants, 
or over the borders in Dorset, I brng my® folly *to an 
end Please believe, even when I am silent, in my real 
arlection ; I need rot say \he same for Fanny, more 
obdurately silent, not less affectionate than I. — Your 
friend, Robert— Robin L$wison 

{Nearly had it wrong— force of habit.) 


To Mrs. Charles Fairchild : 

Union Club , Sydney [September 1890] 

MY dear MRS. FAIRCHILD, — I began a letter to you on^ 
board the Janet Nicoll on my last cruise, wrote, I belieye, 
two sheets, and ruthlessly destroyed the flippant trash. 1 
Your last has given me great pleasure and some pain, for ;•» 
it increased the consciousness of my neglect. Now, this 
must go to you, whatever it is like.. 

... It is always harshness that one regrets. ... I 
regret also my letter to Dr. Hyde. Yes, I do ; I think it 
was barbarously harsh ; if I did it now, I would defend 
Damien no less well, and give less pain to those who are 
alive. These promptings of good-humour are not all. 
soiftid ; the three times three, cheer boys cheer, and. 

• general amiability business rests on a sneaking lov^of- 
populari ty,"the* most insidious enemy of virtue. On the" 
whole, it was virtuous to defend Damien; but it 
harsh *to strike so hard at Dr. Hyde. When I wrote the* 
letter, I beKcved he would bring an action, in which cash * 

I knew I could be beggared. And as yet there has come 3 
no action ; the injured Doctor has contented himself upJ5 
^ now with the (truly innocuous) vengeance of calling^ 
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'i'riie a ‘ Bohemian -Crank,’ and I, have deepljf woiyided 
„ one of his colleagues whom I esteemed and liked. w 

Well, such is life. You are quite right ; our civilisation 
^is*a hollow fraud, all the fun of life is lost *lDy it ; all it 
T gains is that a Iargci^nuniber of persons can continue to be 
^contemporaneously unhappy on the surface of*the globe. * 
~0, unhappy !— there is a big word and a false— continue 
'‘to be not nearly — by about twenty per cent. — so happy 
^ as they might be ; that would be nearer the mark. * 
t When— observe that word, which I will write again and 
larger — WHEN you come to see us in Samoa, you will see 
■ for yourself a healthy and happy people. 

■■f You see, you are one of the very few of our friends rich 
^“eppugh to come and see us ; and when my house is built, 
\and the road is made, and wc have enough fruft planted 
and poultry and pigs raised, it is undeniable that you 
. must come — must is the word ; tfiat is the way in which 
I 'speak to ladies. You and Fairchild, anyway — perhaps 
J my friend Blair— we’ll arrange details in good time. It 
will be the salvation of your souls, and make you willing 
to die. s 9 

Let me tell $ou this : In ’74 or 5 there came to stay 
with my father and mother a certain Mr. Seed, a prime 
minister or something of New Zealand. Fie spotted 
what my complaint was ; told me that I had no business 
to stay in Europe ; that I should find all I cared for, and 
. all that was good for me, in the Navigator Islands ^sat 
-up till four in the morning persuading me, demolishing 
' my scruples. And I resisted : I refused to go so far 
a. from my father and mother. O, it was virtuous, and O, 

- .wasn’t it silly 1 *?But my father, who was always my 
; dearest, got to his grave without that pang ; % and now in 
pi89°, I (or what is left of me) go at last to the Navigator 
f' Islands. God go with us 1 It is but a Pisgah sight when 
^$11 is said ; I go ther* only to grow old and die ; but 
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whet} yauVome, you will see it is a fair place for the 
purpose. f 

Flaubert 1 has not turned u]) ; 1 hope he will soon; 
I knew nl l*nn onh through Maximo Dcsramps. — With 
kindest im . 1.1 ;i,s to yoinself and a*l ol yows, 1 ftmain 
K( ii: r ls' r ! or I'. Sll'-VKNSON 

Mil- .'sturs. 



XI 

LIFE IN SAMOA 

• 

FIRST YEAR AT VAILIMA 

NOVKMIJKK 1890— DKCKM HhR 189! 

R ETURNING from Sydney at the end of October 
1890, Stevenson and his wife at once took up 
their abode in the wooden four-roomed cottage, or 
‘rough barrack,’ as he calls it, which had been built 
for th^m in the dealing at Vailima during the months 
of their absence at Sydney and on their cruise in 
the Equator. Mr. Lloyd Osboirtnc in the meantime 
had started for England to wind up the family affairs 
at Bournemouth. During the first fc months, as 
will be seen by the following letters, the conditions 
of life at Vailima were rough to the point of hard- 
ship. But matters se on mended ; the work of clearing 
and planting ^went on under the eye of the master 
and mistress diligently and in the main successfully, 
though not of course without complications and mis- 
adventures. Ways and means of catering were found, 
and abundance began to reign in place of the make- 
shifts and privations of the first days. By Aprjl a 
better house, fit to receive the elder Mrs. Stevenson, 
had been built; and later in the year plan* for further 
extension were considered, but for thfe present held 
over. The attempt made at first to work the estab- 
lishment by means of white servants and hea # d-men 
indoors and out proved unsatisfactory, • and was 
* gradually superseded by the formation of an efficient 
native staff, which in course of time developed itself 
into something like a £mall, devoted feudal clan* 


o 
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During the earlier months of 1891 SteveJison was 
not in continuous residence on his new property, but 
went away on two excursions, the first to Sydney to 
meet his mother; the second, in company of the 
• American Consul Mr. Scwall, to* Tutuila, a neigh- 
bouring inland of the Samoan groSp. Of the latter, 
to him very interesting, trip, the correspondence 
contains ortly the beginning of an account abruptly 
broken ofl*. more will be found in the extracts from 
his dim y given in Mr. Graham Balfour’s Life (^d. 1906, 
pp. 3 . j f.). During part of the spring he was fortunate 
in having the company of two distinguished Ameiicans, 
the painter Lafarge and the historian Henry Adams, 
in addition to that of the local planters, traders, and 
officials, a singular and singularly mixed community. 
After some half-year’s residence he began to realise 
that the arrangements made for the government of 
Samoa by treaty between the three powers England, 
Germany, and America were not working nor promising 
to work well. Stevenson was no abstracted student 
or dreamer ; the human interests and human duties 
lying immediately about him were ever the first in 
his eyes; and he found himselP drawn deeply into 
the complications of local politics, a? so active a 
spirit could not fail to be drawn, however little taste 
he might have for the work. 

He kept in the meantime at a fair level of health, 
and among the multitude of new interests was faithful 
in the main business of his life — that is, to literature. 
He did not cease to toil uphill at the heavy task of 
preparing for serial publication the letters, or more 
properly chapters, on the South Seas. He planned 
and began delightedly his happiest tale of South' 
Sea life, The High Woods of Uhtfanua , afterwards 
changed tS The Beach of Falesd ; conceived th& 
scheme, which was never carried out, of working two: 
<£Miis old conceptions into one long genealogical 
novel or fictitious family history to be called T&t 1 
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^Shovels of Newton French ; and in the latter* part of 
ithe year worked hard in continuation of The Wrecker . 
Having completed this during November, he turned 
at* once, from a sense of duty rather thati from any 
litcrasy in^irationl to the Footnote to History , a 
laboriously prepared and minutely conscieAtious ac-* 
Icount of recent events in Samoa. 

* From his earliest days at Vailima, determined that 
our intimacy should suffer no diminution by absence, 
Stevensop began, to my great pleasure, the practice ol 
writing me a monthly budget containing a full account 
of his doings and interests. At first the pursuits of 
the enthusiastic farmer, planter, and overseer filled 
these letters delightfully, to the exclusion of almost 
everything else except references to his book.* pro- 
jected or in hand. Later tlvse interests began to 
.give place in his letters to those of the local politician, 
immersed in affairs which seemed to me exasperat- 
ingly petty and obscure, however grave the potential 
European co«fljli Cilt i ons which lay behind them. At 
any rate, they were hard to follow intelligently from 
the other side of the globe; and it was a relief 
whenever his correspondence turned to maiters 
literary or domestic, or humours of his own mind and 
character. These letters, or so much of them as 
seemed suitable for publication, w»*re originally printed 
separately, in the year following the writer’s death, 
under the title Vailima Letters. They arc here placed, 

. with some additions, in chronological order among those 
addressed to other friends or acquaintances. During 
this first year at Vailima his general correspondence 
was not nearly so large as it afterwards" became ; Mr. 

\ Burlingame, as representative of the house of Scjibner, 
Receiving the lion’s share next to myself. 

For the love of Stevenson I will ask readers to take 
gthe small amount of pains necessary to grasp and 
Jqrejnember the main facts of Samoan politics in the 
ten years 1889-99. At the date when he settled in 
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Vailwna r the government of the islands nad lately 
been re ordered between the three powers interested 
— namely, Germany, England, apd the United States — 
at the Condition of Merlin (July 14, 1889). The 
rivalries and jealousies of these fhree pavers,® com- 
• plica*: d With the conflicting claims of various native 
kin.iS or chiefs, had for some time kept the affairs of 
die islands dangerously embroiled. Under the Berlin 
Convention, Maiietoa Laupepa, who had previously 
been dr posed and deported by the Germans in favour 
of a nominee of their own, was reinstated as king, to 
the exclusion of his kinsman, the powerful and popular 
M:»! uifa, whose titles were equally good and abilities 
certainly greater, but who was especially obnoxious 
to the Germans owing to his resistance to them 
during the troubles of the preceding years. In the 
course of that resistance a small German force had 
been worsted in a *p etl y skirmish at Fagalii, and 
resentment at this affront to the national pride was 
for several years one of the chief obstacles to the 
reconciliation of contending interests. For a time 
tire two kinsmen, Laupepa and Mataafa, lived on 
amicable terms, hut presently differences arose 
between them. Mataafa had expected to occupy 
a position of influence in the government : finding 
himself ignored, he withdrew to a camp (Malie) a few 
miles outside the town of Apia, where he lived in semi- 
royal state as a sort of passive rebel or rival to the 
recognised king. In the meantime, in the course of 
the year 1891, the two white officials appointed under 
the Berlin •Convention — namely, the Chief Justice, a 
Swedish gentleman named Cedercrantz, and the 
President of the Council, Baron Senfft von Pilsach 
— had come out to the islands and entered on their 
duties. These gentlemen soon proved themselves 
unfitted for their task to a degree both disastrous and 1 
gsj^lesque. Almost the entire white community were 
soon against them ; with the native population they 
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had no influence or credi? ; afkyrs both polftipil and 
municipal went from bad to worse ; and the consuls 
of the three powers, acting as an official boaul of 
advisers to the king, c<Aild not do much to uiend them. 

Tojthe impropriety of some of the official proceed- 
ings Stevenson felt impelled to call attention in a series 
of letters to tl # ie Times the first of which appeared in 
1891, the remainder in 1^92. He had formed the 
conviction that for the cure of Samoan troubles two 
things were necessary: first and above all, the re- 
conciliation of Laupcpa and Mataafa ; secondly, the 
supersession of the unlucky Chief Justice and 
President by men better qualified for their tasks. 
To effect the former purpose, he made his only 
practical intromission in local politics, and made it 
unsuccessfully. The motive of his letters to the 
Times was the hope to effect the second. In this 
matter, after undergoing the ri.sk, which was at one 
moment serious, of deportation, he in the end saw his 
wishes fulfilled The first Chief Justice md President 
were replaced by better qualified peisons in the 
course of 1893. But meantime the muddle had 
grown to a head. Jn the autumn of that year war 
broke out Ijfctween the partisans of Laupepa and 
Mataafa : the latter were defeated, and Mataafa 
exiled to a distant island. At the close of the 
following year Stevenson died. Three years later 
followed the death of Laupepa : then came more 
confused rivalries between various claimants to the 
kingly title. The Germans, having by this June 
come round to Stevenson’s opinion, backed the claims 
of Mataafa, which they had before stubbornly dis- 
allowed, while the English and Americans stood for 
another candidate. In 1899 these differences resulted 
in a calamitous and unjustifiable action, tig; bombard- 
ment of native villages for several successive days 
by English and American war-ships. As a # matter qf 
urgent necessity, to arvert worse things, new negotia- 
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tions w$re set on foot|between the three powers, with 
the result that England withdrew her claims in San^oa • 
altogether, America was satisfied with the small island 
of Tutuila.with its fine harbofir of Pago-pago, while; 
the two larger islands of Upolu anjl Savaii were ceded 
to Germany. German officials have^overned them well 
and peacefully ever since, with the restored Mataafa 
established in a recognised position of headship among 
the native chiefs. While Stevenson yet lived, he was 
obnoxious to the German official world. But his 
name and memory are now held in honour by them,, 
his policy to a large extent practically followed, and 
he wouU have been the first to acknowledge the 
merits of the new order had he lived to witness it. 

These remarks, following the subject down to what , 
remains /or the present its historic conclusion, will, I 
hope, be enough to clear it for the present purpose 
out of the reader’s way and enable him to understand , 
as much as is necessary of the political allusions in 
this and the following sections of the cwrespondence. 

It need only be added that in reading the following - 
pages it must be borne in mind that Mulinuu and , 
Malie, the places respectively <, of Laupepa’s and 
Mataafa’s residence, are also used to' signify their 
respective parties and followings. 

To Sii'NKY Colvin 

During the absence of the Stevensons at Sydney some eight acres 
of ’tl.e Vailima property had been cleared of jungle, a cottage 
roughly built on the clearing, and something done towards making 
the track up the hill from Apia into a practicable road. They 
occupied the cottage ’at once, and the following letters narrate of, 
the sequel. , 

In the Mountain , Apia, Samoa , 
Monday , November 2nd \ 1890 
my dear colvin, —This is a hard and interesting^, 
ahd Jjjauttful life that we lead i\pw. Our place is in a ' 
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deep cleft of Vaea Mountain, fome six hunctrec^ feet 
a|jpve the sea, embowcicd in foiest, which is oui 
strangling enemy, and width we combat with axes and 
dollars. I went tia/y ovei outdoor wotk,*and had at 
last U> congrn iny-rlf to the house, 01 litei ituie must 
have gone by the/)oaid Nothin ^ is so interesting as* 
weeding, clc<fiing, atul pi^i making, the oveisight of 
laboureis becomes a disease; it is quite an eltoit not 
to drop into the faimer, and it docs make you feel so 
well 'll# come down coveicd with m ul tnd dicnched 
with sweat and lain aftei ome hours in the bush, t h mge, 
rub down, and nke a chair in the vuandili, is to taste 
a qu et conscience. And the stiange thm„ that I mark 
is this * If I go out and make sixpence, b< s^ng my 
labouiers and plying the cutlass or the spade, idiot 
conscience applauds me ; if I s t m the house and make 
twenty pounds, idiot conscience Vails ove in> neglect 
and the day waited. Foi neai a foitmght I did not go 
beyond the #dandah; then I found my rush of work 
run out, and went down for the night to Apia; put in 
Sunday aftei noon with our consul, * a nice young mftn , 1 
dined with n$y friend H. J Moors in the evening, wont 
to chuich— no less— at the white and half white chinch — 
*1 had ncvei been befote, and was much intcieslcd ; the 
woman I sat next loolni a full blood native, ind it was 
in the picttiest and leadicst laiglisli that she sang the 
hymns ; back to Moors’, wlieie wc yarned of the islands, 
being both wide wandeiers, till bedtime; bed, sleep, 
bVeakfast, hoi sc saddled ; round to the mission, to get 
Mr. Claike to be my intei pi eter; oven ftith him to the 
King's, whom I have not called on since my jetuin ; 

■ received by that mild old gentleman ; have some 
.interesting talk with him about Samoan Superstitions 
and my land — the scene of a great battle m his 
(Malietoa Laupcpa’s) xouth — the place whirl! we haVe 
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cleared .tVic platform \of his fori — the guilty of tlifi’ 
stream full of dead bodies — the fight rolled ^pff 
up Vaea mountain -side ; Muck with Clarke to the 
mission ; l»ad a bit of lunch "and consulted over* a 
queui point of missionniy policy f. just ay sen, •about 
•our new 1 L own Hall and the baft's there — too long 
to go ,nto, but a qinr'iit example of* the intricate 
qiu si ions which spring up daily in the missionary 

patll. 1 'H 

Then off up the hill ; Jack \ery fresh, the Ain (clo|p' 
on noon) staring hot, the breeze very strong a|id 
pleasant ; the ineffable green country all round — gorgeous 
little birds (l think they are humming-birds, but they 
say not) skirmishing in the wayside flowers. About a 
quaiter way up I met a native coming down with the 
trunk of a cocoa palm across his shoulder ; his brown 
breast glittering uith Sweat and oil: ‘ Talofa Talofa, 
alii -You see that white man? He speak for you.’ 
‘White man he gone up here?’ — ‘ Ioe **{Yes)— ‘ Tofa, 
alii - Tola, soifua ! 1 I put on Jack up the steep path, 
tilhhe is all as white as shaving stick — llrown’s euxesis, 
wish I had some — past Tanugamanono, ajnisli village — 
see into the houses as I pass — they arc open sheds 

1 * In the missionary wotk which is being clone among the 
Samoans, Mr. Stevenson was esjx'dally interested. He was an 
observant, shrewd, yet ever generous critic of all our religious and 
educational organisations. His knowledge of native character and 
life enabled him to understand missionary difficulties, while his 
genial contact with all sorts and conditions of men made him 
keen to detect deficiencies in men and methods, and apt in useful 
suggestion.' The above is the testimony of the Mr. Clarke 
here mentioned (Rev. W. E. Clarke of the London Missionary „ 
Society). TIii^» gentleman was iiom the first one of the most valued 
friends of Mr. Stevenson and his family in Samoa, and, when the 
end came, read the funeral service beside his grave on Mount 

Vaea.4# * 
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scattered gn a green— see the biown folk sitting there, 
suckling kids, sleeping on s their slid* wooden pillows- - 
then on through the wood path— and hcic I find the 
mjtetenous white man (poor devil !) with his twenty 
years* certificate of c good behaviour as a book-keeper, 
frozen out by the sdikes in the colonies, come up here 
on a chan :e, n6 work to be Sound, big hotel bill, no ship 
to leave in — and come up to beg twenty dollars because 
he heard I was a Scotchman, offering to le.ne his 
portmanteau in pledge. Settle this, and on again ; and 
here my house comes in view, and a wai whoop fetches 
my wife and Ilenry (or Siniele), our Samoan boy, on 
the front balcony ; and I am home again, and only sorry 
that I shall have to go down again to Apia this day 
week. I could, and would, dwell here unmoved, but 
there are things to be attended to. 

Never say I don’t give you details and news. That is 
a picture of a letter. 

1 have been hard at work since I came ; three chapters 
of The Wrecker , and since that, eight of the South Sea 
book, and, along and,aoout and in between, a hatful 
of verses. Sor&e day I’ll send the verse to you, and 
you’ll say if any of it is any good. I have got in a better 
vein with the South Sea book, as I think you will see ; 
I think these chapters will do for the volume without 
much change. Those that I did in the Janet Nicoll , 
under the most ungodly circumstances, I fear will want 
a lot of suppling and lightening, but 1 hope to have your 
remarks in a month or two upon that point. It seems a 
long while since I have heard from you. I do hope 
.you are well. I am wonderful, but tired from so much 
work ; *tis really immense what I have done ; in the 
South Sea book I have fifty pages copied fair, some of 
which has been four times, and all twice written ; 
certainly fifty pages of solid scriving inside a fortnight, 
IIJ 4 — 13 
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but l wbs at it by scvV'n a.m. till lunch, and:* from two 
till four or five every day ; Jictwecn whiles, verse and 
blowing on the flageolet ; never # outside. If you could ^ 
see this place ! but 1 don’t want an} 
r clearing hi done, and my house buil 
for an- / Is. 

;-»o far I wrote after my bid of dinner, sftme cold meat 
and bananas, on anival. Then out to see where Henry, 
and sonic of the men were clearing the garden ; for it 
wa^ plain there was to be no work to-day inddors, and I 
must set in consequence to farmering. I stuck a good 
while on the way up, for the path there is largely my 
own handiwork, and there were a lot of sprouts and 
saplings and stones to be removed. Then I reached our 
clearing^ust where the streams join in one ; it had a fine" 
autumn smell of burning, the smoke blew in the woods, : 
:;nd the boys were pretty merry and busy. Now I had- 
a private design : — # 


f one to see it till fhy^ 
tl It will be a home ^ 



* Point referred to in text 

Paths. 

~~ ~ Our boundary. 


A rden, * , 6. Present house, 

c. Banting patch, d, Waterfall, 

e. Large waterfall into deep gorge where the heat of the fight was. 
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. The Vaita^c I had explored prefty far up ; not* yet the 
other stream, the Vaitulig.^ (g = nasal n, as ng in sing) ; 
'and up that, with my wood knife, I set off alone. It is 
fyhjeJe quite dry ; it went through endless woods ; about 
tas broad as*»a Devonshire lane, here and therj* crossed 1 
*by falljen trees ; huge trees overhead in the sun, dripping 
lianas ana tufted with orchkte, tree ferns, ferns depending 
with air roots from the steep banks, great arums- l had 
hot skill enough to say if any of them were the edible 
kind, one “of our staples here! — hundreds of bananas — 
another staple - and alas ! I had skill enough to know 
-all of these for the bad kind that bears no fruit. My 
Henry~moralised over this the other day ; how hard it 
• was that the bad banana flourished wild, and the O ood 
.must be weeded and tended ; and I had not the heart 
7 to tell him how fortunate they were .here, and how hungry 
were other lands by comparison. The ascent of this 
lovely lane of my dry stream filled me with delight. I 
could not but 8e reminded of old Mayne Reid, as I have 
vbeen more than once since I came to the tropics ; aqd 
I thought, if Reid had been still living, I would have 
written to tell trim that, for me, it had come true ; and I 
thought, forbye, that, if the great powers go on as they 
rjiire. going, and the Chief Justice delays, it would come 
•truer still ; and the war-conch will sound in the hills, and 
:*Jmy home will be inclosed in camps, before the year is 
funded. And all at once — mark you, how Mayne Reid 
‘ js on the spot — a strange thing happened. I saw a liana 
/Stretch across the bed of the brook aboijt breast-high 
ctsvfrtmg up my knife to sever it, and — behold, it was a 

P r&t* On either hand it plunged into thick bush ; 

•morrow I shall see where it goes and ge\ a guess 
^perhaps of what it means. To-day I know no more than 
a*^here it is. A little higher the brook began to trickle, « 
jUfen to fill. At last, as 1* meant to do c some work upon 
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the homeward trail, it was time to turn. *1 did n9 
return by the stream ; knifo in hand, as long as mfl 
cndimmce lasted, 1 was to cut a. path in the congcstet 
bush. 

, At fi 1 * it went ill with me ; 1 got badly stung a$ high! 
as the elbows by the stmgi.ig plant ; 1 was nearly hungj 
r. a tough liana— a rotten trunk giving way under my| 
feet ; it was deplorable bad business. And an axe — if 
dared v.wig one -would have been more to the purpose! 
tlrri my cutlass. Of a sudden things begin to go 
strangely easier ; I found slumps, bushing out again ; 
my body began to wonder, then my mind ; I raised my 
eyes and looked ahead ; and, by George, I was no 
longer pioneering, 1 had struck an old track overgrown, 
and was restoring an old path. So I laboured till I was 
in such a state that Quolina Wilhclmina Skeggs 1 could 
scarce have found a name for it. Thereon desisted ; 
returned to the stream ; made my way ^own that stony 
track to the garden, where the smoke was still hanging 
aqd the sun was still in the high tree-tops, and so home 
Here, fondly supposing my long cViy was over, I rubbed 
down ; exquisite agony ; water spreads the poison of 
these weeds ; I got it all over my hands, on my chest, in 
my eyes, and presently, while eating an orange, d la, 
Rarotonga, burned my lip and eye with orange juice. 
Now all day, our three small pigs had been adrift, to the 
m6rtal peril of our corn, lettuce, onions, etc., and as I 
stood smarting on the back verandah, behold the three' 
piglings issuing from the wood just opposite. Instantly 
I got together as many boys as I could — three, and got 
the ptgs penned against the rampart of the sty, till the' 
others joiped ; whereupon we formed a cordon, closed, 
captured the deserters, and dropped them, squeaking 

• Indy in the Vicar 0/ Wakefield who declares herself 1 all 

in a muck oi m sweaL ( 
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amain, into their strength ened* barracks wherfe, please 
God, they may now stay ! 

Perhaps you may suppose tne day now over ; you 
afe not the head of a plantation, my juvenile friend. 
Politics succeeded 1 Henry got adiift in his English, 
Bene was too cowardly to tell me what he was 
after : result? I have lost# seven good labourers, and 
had to sit down and write to you to keep my tcnipei. 
Let me sketch my lads. -Henry -Homy has gone down 
to town t>r I could not be writing to you this wore the 
hour of his English lesson else, when he learns what he 
calls ‘long explessions ’ or ‘your chiefs language* for the 
matter of an hour and a half— Ilenry is a rhieilirg from 
Savaii ; I once loathcJ, I now like and - pending fiesh 
discoveries — have a kind of respect for Henry. "lie does 
good work for us; goes among the labourers, bossing 
and watching ; helps Fanny ; is civil, kindly, thoughtful; 
O si sic semper! But will he be ‘his sometime self 
throughout thfc’y ear Anyway, he has deserved of us, 
and he must disappoint me sharply ere I give him up. — 
Bene — or Pcni — Bcn^in plain English— is supposed to be 
my ganger ; t&e Lord love him ! God made a truckling 
coward, there is his full history. He cannot tell me what he 
wants ; he dares not tell me what is wrong ; he dares not 
transmit my orders or translate my censures. And with all 
this, honest, sober, industiious, miserably smiling over the 
miserable issue of his own unmanlincss. — Paul —a German 
— cook and steward —a glutton of work — a splendid fellow; 
drawbacks, three : (i ) no cook ; (2) an inveterate bungler ; 
a man with twenty thumbs, continually falling in the 
dishes, throwing out the dinner, preserving the garbage ; 
, (3) a dr — , well, don’t let us say that — but we daren’t let 
him go to town, and he — poor, good soul - is afraid to be 
, let go. — Lafaele (Raphael), a strong, dull, deprecatory 
man ; splendid with an nxc, if watched ; the better for a 
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rowing, when he calls me ‘ Papa ’ in the most wheedling 
tones ; desperately afraid of gnosis, so that he dare not 
walk ahjnc up in the banana patch -see inap. The rest 
are i hanging labourers ; and tonight, owing to the 
misciabie . owardice of Peni, who die? not venture to tell' 
# mc what the men wanted — and whichVvas no more than- 
fall all are gone —and* my# weeding in the article of' 
:>cmg finished ! Pity the sorrows of a planter. 

I am. Sn, youu, and be jowned to you, The Planter, 

R. L. S. 

/Wrsffi.y, yd. — I begin to see the whole scheme of 
letlet writing; you sit down every day and pour out an 
equable stream of twaddle. 

'Phis morning all my fears were fled, and all the trouble , 
had failed to the lot of Peni himself, who deserved it ; 
my field was full of weeders ; and I am again able to \ 
justify the ways of God. All morning I worked at the - 
South Seat) and finished the chapter I had stuck upon on 
Saturday. Fanny, awfully hove-to with rheumatics and \ 
injuries received upon the field of sport and glory, chasing- 
pigs, was unable to go up and drnvn stairs, so she sat*j 
upon the bark verandah, and my work wasochequered by 
her cries. ‘Paul, you take a spade to do that— dig qgf 
hole first. If you do that, you’ll cut your foot off 1 Herei A 
you boy, what you do there? You no get work? Yoif * 
go find Simele ; he give you work. Peni, you tell thi$/>; 
boy he go find Simel£ ; suppose Simele no give him work/'?? 
you tell him go ’way. I no want him here. That boy fioV-% 
good .* — Pcrti (from the distance in reassuring tones), 
‘All right, sir r — Fanny (after a long pause), 1 Peni, yoti^j- 
tell that boy go find Simele ! I no want him stand here*# 
all day. I no pay that boy. I see him all day. tie n<£r$! 
do nothing* — Luncheon, beef, soda-scones, fried bananaSjlJ; 
piiJIjfapplf in claret, coffee. Try to write a poem ; Aodp; 
go. Play the flageolet. Then sneakingly off to farmer^ 

• , * i c . 
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ing and ptoneering. Four^gangsfat work on oifr fflarc ; 
k ; a lively scene ; axes crashing and smoke blowing ; all „ 
' the knives are out. Byt I rob the garden party of one 
-.without a stock, and you should see my hand -cut to 
^•ribbons. Now I want to do my path up the, Vaituliga, 
& Single-handed, and* I want it to burst on the public com- 
plete. Jiencd, with dcvi!i.?h ingenuity, I begin it at 
^iliflerent places ; so that if you stumble on one section, 

' f jou may not even then suspect the fulne , of my labours. 

? .Accordingly, I started in a new place, below the wire, and 
: hoping to work up to it. It was pci hap* lucky I had so 
J bad a cutlass, and my smarting hand bid me stay before 
, I had got up to the wire, but just in season, so that I was 
only the better of my activity, not dead beat as yesteiday. 

\ A strange business it was, and infinitely "solitary ; 

1 away above, the sun was in tli£ high tree-tops ; the 
lianas noosed and sought to hang me ; the saplings 
; struggled, and came up with that sob of death that one 
ygets to know^o well ; great, soft, sappy trees fell at a 
;; lick of the cutlass, little tough switches laughed at and 
* dared my best end dyvour. Soon, toiling down in that 
*' pit of verdure* I heard blows on the far side, and then 
laughter. I confess a chill settled on my heart. Being 
so dead alone, in a place where by rights none should 
*Jbe beyond me, I was aware, upon interrogation, if those 
«;jjblows had drawn nearer, l should (of course quite un- 
affectedly) have executed a strategic movement to *the 
j^fear; and only the other day I was lamenting my in- 
sensibility to superstition 1 Am I beginning fo be sucked 
3£1n? Shall I become a midnight twitterer like my 
^'^^hbours? At times I thought the blows were echoes ; 
j^L^times I thought the laughtef was t from birds. For 
£p>ur birds are strangely human in their calls. Vaca 
pmbuntain about sundown sometimes rings upth shrill 
;|‘Cries, like the hails of ftierry, scattered children. As a 
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malttr bf fact, I believe stealthy wood-cufters from 
Tanugamanono were above np in the wood and answer- 
able for the blows ; as for the laughter, a woman and 
two ( I 11 hire*, had come and asked Fanny’s leave to go 
up shrn. »|)-<ishing in the burn ; bevond deubt, ft was 
tlicsr 1 heard. Just at the right tiMe I returned; to 
v.ish down, change, and teg in this snatch of letter 
before dinner waa ready, and to finish it afterwards, 
before Henry has yet put in an appearance for his 
lesson in ‘long cxplcssions.’ 

Dinner: stewed beef and potatoes, baked bananas, 
new loaf-bread hot from the oven, pine-apple in claret. 
These are great days ; we have been low in the past ; 
l#ut now are wc as belly-gods, enjoying all things. 

* Wednesday . {Hist. Vaiiima resumed.) — A gorgeous 
evening of after-glow m the great tree-tops and behind 
the mountain, and full moon over the lowlands and the 
sea, inaugurated a night of horrid cold. To you effete 
denizens of the so-called temperate zone, if had seemed 
nothing ; neither of us could sleep ; we were up seeking 
extra coverings, I know not at \\Jhat hour — it was as 
bright as day. The moon right over Vsea— near due 
west, the birds strangely silent, and the wood of the 
house tingling with cold ; I believe it must have been 
6o° l Consequence: Fanny has a headache and is 
wretched, and I could do no work. (I am trying all 
round for a place to hold my pen ; you will hear why 
later on ; this to explain penmanship.) I wrote two 
pages, very bad^ no movement, no life or interest ; then 
I wrote a business letter; then took to tootling on the 
flageolet, till gldry should call me farmering. ^ 

I took up at the fit timfc Lafaele and Mauga — Mauga, 
accent on f the first, is a mountain, I don’t know what 
limans — mind what I told you of the value of g 
—to the garden, and set them digging, then turned 
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attention to the path. I cJuld m(t go into my Irtish path 
for two reasons : 1st, sofe hands ; 2nd, had on my 
trousers and good shoes. Lucky it was. Right in the 
wTld lime hedge which cuts athwart us juA homeward 
of the gan^pn, I found a great bed of kuikui — sensitive 
plant— our deadliest enemy. A fool brought it to this* 
island in a pbt, and used ko lecture and sentimentalise 
over the tender thing. The lender thing has now taken 
charge of this island, and men fight it, with torn hands, 
for bread* and life. A singular, insidious thing, shrinking 
and biting like a weasel ; clutching by its roots as a 
limpet clutches to a rock. As I fought him, 1 bettered 
some verses in my poem, The Woodman j 1 the only 
thought I gave to letters. Though the kuikui was thick, 
there was but a small patch of it, and wlfcn I was 
done I attacked the wild lime, and had a hand-to-hand 
skirmish with' its spines and elastic suckers. All this 
time, close by, in the cleared space of the garden, La facie 
and Mail git *fvere digging. Suddenly quoth Lafacle, 
‘Somebody he sing out.’ — ‘Somebody he sing out? 
All right. I go.’ Aqd I went and found they had tfeen 
whistling aivi ‘singing out’ for long, but the fold of 
the hill and the uncleared bush shuts in the garden so 
that no one heard, and I was late for dinner, and Fanny’s 
headache was cross ; and when the meal was over, we * 
had to cut up a pineapple which was going bad, to make 
jelly of ; and the next time you have a handful of broken 
blood-blisters, apply pine-apple juice, and you will give 
me news of it, and I request a specimen tff your hand 
of write five minutes after — the historic moment when 
I tackled this history. My day so far.* 

Fanny was to have rested. Blessed Paul began 
making a duck-house ; she let him be ; the 1 duck-house 
fell down, and she had to set her hand to it. # He wqpt 
1 First published in the New Review^ January 1895. 
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then Jo make 1 di n\.inj| place* foi the pigs, si e let him 11 
be again - he m ulc a sta J b> which the pigs will 
proba 1 yr stipe his evemn b md she was neai weeping. 
Impjssiblc ft blame the mdtfiti^ablc fellow , energy°is 
too me ud goo lwill too noble a tlnn^ to {hsamrage , 
•but it li vmg whe 1 si e w° nt a icst I hen she had to 
cr l the dinner, the i, ot^unse like i fool ancf a 
\ oman m i t w ut clinnci foi me and mil c a flurry of 

hcisdf Mei day **f fn Cit / i lihiti (1 sunt 

b 1 n\ I flu nJ I hi\e been too tiled to idd to 
Ibis ih'-oniclc, which will at an> late gi/e you some 
guc^s of oui employment All goes well, the kuikui — 
Ohink of *h s mispronunciation having actually infected 
mo to the extent of misspelling 1 tuitui is the word by 
lights— tne tuitui is ill out of the paddock — a fenced 
puk between the house and boundaiy , Pern’s men stait 
to day oil the loid , the gaiden is put bui nod, pirt dug , 
and Hemy, at the lie id of a tioop of underp ud assist mts, 
ij hard at work cle i ing I he part cleaV*n 0 you will 
see from the map , from the house 1 un dow n to the 

streim side, up the stieam nearly as hi to h as the 

garden, then back to the stir which I ha. e just added 
to the map 

My long, silent contests in the forest have had a 
strange effect on me The unconcealed vitality of these 
vegetables, their cxubeiant number and strength, the 
attempts — I can use no other woul— of lianas to enwrap 
and capture the intruder, the awful silence, the knowledge 
that all my *.ffoits arc only like the perfoi mince of an 
actor, the thing &f a moment, and the wood will silently 
and swiftly heal them up with fiesh effervescence, the 
cunning sense of the tuitui, suftcnng itself to be touched 
with wind-strayed glasses and not minding — but let the 
gralft be moved by a man, and it shuts up , the whole 
silent battle murder, and slow dtath of the contending 
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forest ; vteigh upon the Imagirlation. My poem the 
Woodman stands ; but I liave taken refuge in a new 
Story, which just shot through me like a bullet in one of 
iriy moments of awe, alone in that tragic iimgle : — 

*7' he High Woods of U l uf an ita 1 

1. $ K South Sea Bridal. 

2. Under the Ban. 

3. Savao and Faavao. 

4. Cries in the High Wood. 

5. Rumour full of Tongues. 

6. The Hour of Pciil. 

7. The Day of Vengeance. 

It is very strange, very extravagant, I dare say ; but 
. it*s varied, and picturesque, and has a pretty lbve affair, 
and ends well. Ulufanua is a lovely Samoan word, ulu — 
grove; fanua = land ; grove-land -‘the tops of the high 
trees.* Savao, ‘sacred to the wood,* and Faavao, Svood- 
j.'ways,* arc thoAiames of two pf the characters, Ulufanua 
’the name of the supposed island. 

I am very tired, and rest off to-day from all but letters. 
Fanny is quitj done up ; she could not sleep last night, 
; something it seemed like asthma — I trust not. I suppose 
f »Lloyd will be about, so you can give him the benefit of 
:-/this long scrawl. 2 Never say that I can't write a letter, 
^say that I don’t. — Yours ever, my dearest fellow, 

R. L. g. 


Later on Friday . — The guidwife had bread to bake, 
^and.she baked it in a pan, O ! But between whiles she 
'was down with me weeding sensitive in the paddock. 
?T.Ke men have but now passed over it ; I was r£und in 
;tbat very place to see the weeding was done ^thoroughly, 
Afterwards changed into The Beach of Falesd . 

* * Mr. Lloyd Osbourne had come to England to pack and wind 
ciip affairs at Skei ryvorc, 1 
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and jlraady the reptile ^pringf behind our heels. Tuitui 
is a truly sliangc beast, an d| gives food for thought. I 
am nearly sure — I cannot yet be quite, I mean to ex- 
periment, when I am less on the hot chase of the beast 
— that, even at the instant he shrivels up hys leases, he 
•sti ikes his piickles dov award so As to catch the up- 
rooting linger ; instinctive, (.say the gabies ; but so is 
man’s impulse to strike out. One thing that takes and 
holds me is to see the strange variation in the propaga- 
tion of alarm among these rooted beasts ; at? times it 
spread® to a radius (I speak by the guess of the eye) of 
five or six inches ; at times only one individual plant 
appears frightened at a time. We tried how long it 
took one to recover ; ’tis a sanguine creature ; it is all 
abroad again before (I guess again) two minutes. It is 
odd how difficult in this world it is to be armed. The 
double armour of this # plant betrays it. In a thick tuft, 
where the leaves disappear, I thrust in my hand, and the 
bite of the thorns betrays the topmost %em. In the 
open again, and when I hesitate if it be clover, a touch 
onnhe leaves, and its fine sense ^nd retractile action 
betrays its identity at once. Yet it ha% one gift in- 
comparable. Rome had virtue and knowledge ; Rome 
perished. The sensitive plant has indigestible seeds — 
so they say — and it will flourish for ever. I give my 
advice thus to a young plant — have a strong root, a 
weak stem, and an indigestible seed ; so you will outlast 
the eternal city, and your progeny will clothe mountains^ 
and the irascible planter will blaspheme in vain. The 
weak point of tuitui is that its stem is strong. 

Supplementary Page . — Here beginneth the third lesson, - 
which is not from the planter but from a less estimable - 
character, the writer of books. * 

1 want you to understand about this South Sea Book/' 
l'he job i| immense ; I stagger under material. I have 
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'seen the sfirst big tacJie. tit was necessary to 'see the 
smaller ones ; the lettersj were at my hand for the 
purpose, but I was not going to lose this experience ; 
arid, instead of writing mere letters, have jJbured out a 
lot of* stuff £or the book, llow this works and fits, time 
is to show. But I Relieve, in time, I shall get* the whole* 
thing in form* Now, up t<^ date, that is all my design, 
and I beg to warn you till we have the whole (or much) 
of the stuff together, you can hardly judge — and I can 
hardly judge. Such a man of stuff is to be handled, if 
possible without repetition -so much foreign matter to be 
introduced— if possible with perspicuity — and, as much as 
can be, a spirit of narrative to be preserved. You will 
find that come stronger as I proceed, and get the ex- 
planations worked through. Problems of style ;fre (as yet) 
dirt under my feet ; my problem is architectural, creative 
— to get this stuff jointed and moving. If I can do that, 

I will trouble you for style ; anybody miglu write it, and 
it would be splendid ; well-engineered, the masses right, 
the blooming thing travelling— twig ? 

This I wanted you to understand, for lots of the =ltufF 
sent home is,J imagine, rot — and slovenly rot — and some 
of it pompous rot; and I want you to understand it’s a lay-in. 

Soon, if the tide of poeshie continues, I’ll send you a 
whole lot to damn. You never said thank you for the 
handsome tribute addressed to you from Apemama; 1 
such is the gratitude of the world to the God-sent poick. 
Well, well : — * Vex not thou the poick’s mind, With thy 
coriaceous ingratitude, The P. will be to your faults more 
than a little blind, And yours is a far 'from handsome 
attitude. 1 Having thus dropped into poetry in a spirit of 
friendship, I have the honour to subscribe myself. Sir,, 
your obedient humble servant, Silas Wegg 

1 The lines beginning ‘ 1 heard the pulse of the besieging sea ' ; 
see above, p. 142. 
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I sypiiose by thi» you will h/ivc seen the lad.— and his 
feet will have been in the Monument — and his eyes 
beheld the f.icc ot George. 1 \Vell ! 

Then? is much eloquence in a well 1 
I am, Sir 
Yours 

The Epigrammatist » 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 



FINIS— EXPLICIT 


To E. L. Burlingame 

The opening sentences of the following refer of course to The 
Wrecker , and pai Ocularly to a suggestion of mine concerning the 
relation of the main narrative to the prologue : — 

Vailhna, Apia , Samoa , AW 7, 1890 
I wish you to add to the woids at the end of the pro- 
logue ; they'iun, I think, thus, ‘And this is the yarn of 
Loudon Dodd ’ ; add, ‘ not as he told, but as he wrote it 
afterwaids for his di version. 1 This becomes the more 
needful, because, when all is done, I shall probably revert 

to Tai-o-hal*, and give final details about the characters; 
aa * • * 

The Monument' was his name for my house nt the British* 

Museum, ai^d George was my old faithful servant, George Went } 
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In tfie way % of a conversation between Dodd and /levers. 
These little snippets of infolmation and faits-divers have 
■always a disjointed, broken -backed appearance ; yet, 
readers like them. In Ihis book we have introduced so 
•many # characters, that this kind of epilogue will be looked 
for; and leather Jhope, looking far ahead, that I can* 
lighten it In dialogue. 

‘ We are well past the middle now. How docs it strike 
you? and can you guess my mystery? It will make a 
fattish volume ! 

I say, have you ever read the Highland Widow ? I 
never had till yesterday : I am half inclined, bar a trip or 
'two, to think it Scott’s masterpiece ; and it has the name 
of a failure ! Strange things are readers. 

f expect proofs and revises in duplicate. # 

We have now got into a small barrack at our place. 
We see the sea six hundred feet below filling the end of 
two vales of forest. On one hand the mountain runs 
above us son^s thousand feet higher ; great trees stand 
round ys in our clearing ; there is an endless voice of 
.birds ; I have never lived in such a heaven ; just nojy, I 
have fever, which mitigates but not destroys my gusto in 
my circumstances. — You may envy 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

. . . O, I don’t know if I mentioned that having seen 
your new tail to the magazine, I cried off interference, at 
least for this trip. Did I ask you to send me my b6oks 
.and papers, and all the bound volumes of the mag.? 
quorum pars. I might add that were there a good book 
„or so — new — 1 don’t belie there is — such would be 
^welcome. 

desire — I positively begin to awake — to u be renrcnf* 
bered to Scribner, Low, St. Gaudens, Russell Sullivan., 
"Well, well, you fellows Jiave the feast of reason and thfe£ 
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flow of^oul ; I have a better-looking place ar.g climate : 
you should hear the birds ojp the hill now ! The day 
has just wound up with a shower ; it is still light without, 
though I wptc within here at thfc cheek of a lamp ; my 
wife and an invaluable German are wrestling about w bread 
t on the back verandah ; and how the birds and the frogs 
are Mttling, and piping, and hailing fropi the woods! 
Here and there a thioaty chuckle ; here and there, cries 
like those oi jolly children who have lost their way ; here 
and the: e, the ringing sleigh-bell of the tree frog. Out 
and away down below me on the sea it is still raining ; it 
will K wet under foot on schooners, and the house will 
leak ; how well I know that ! Here the showers only 
patter on the iron roof, and sometimes roar ; and within, 
the lamp t burns steady on the tafa-covcred walls, with 
their dusky tartan patterns, and the book-shelves with 
their thin array of beok^ ; and no squall can rout my 
house or bring my heart into my mouth. — The well- 
pleased South Sea Islander, x R. L. S. 

c To Sidney Coivin 

Vailima , Tuesday, November 25th, 1890 
MY DEAR colvin, — I wanted to go out bright and early 
to go on with my survey. You never heard of that. The 
world has turned, and much water run under bridges, 
since I stopped my diary. I have written six more 
chapters of the book, all good I potently believe, and 
given up, as a deception of the devil’s, the High Woods . 
I have been once down to Apia, to a huge native feast at 
Seumanutafa’s, the chief of Apia. There was a vast mass 
of food; crowds of people, the police charging among them 
whips, the whole in high good humour on both 
sictes ; infinite noise ; and a historic event — Mr. Clarke, 
th&inissionary, and his wife, assisted at a native dance. 
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On my netury from this ^function, I found \vDrh # had 
stopped ; no more South .Sfvzjf in my belly. Well, Henry 
had cleared a great deal of our bush on a contract, and it 
otfght to be measured. I set myself to the* task with a 
tape-line ; ij seemed a dreary business ; then I borrowed 
a prismatic Compaq, and tackled the task afresh. I have 
no books ; I had not touches! an instrument nor given a 
thought to the business since the year of grace 1871 ; 
you can imagine with what interest I sat down yosteulay 
afternoon* to reduce my observations ; five tiiangles I 
had taken ; all live came right, to my ineffable joy. Our 
dinner — the lowest we have ever been — consisted of one 
avocado pear between Fanny and me, a ship’s biscuit for 
the guidman, white bread for the Missis, and red wine 
for the twa. No salt horse, even, in all Vailimh ! After 
dinner Henry came, and 1 began to teach him decimals ; 
you wouldn’t think I knew them myself after so long 
desuetude ! 

I could noufout wonder how Ilenry stands his evenings 
here; the Polynesian loves gaiety — I feed him with 
decimals, the mariner’s compass, derivations, grarnnfar, 
and the like* delecting myself, ‘ after the manner of 
my race, moult trislemcnt. I suck my paws ; I live for 
my dexterities and by my accomplishments ; even my 
clumsinesses are my joy — my woodcuts, my stumbling- 
on the pipe, this surveying even — and even weeding 
sensitive ; anything to do with the mind, with the gye, 
with the hand — with a part of me ; diversion flows in 
these ways for the dreary man. But gaiety is what these 
children want ; to sit in a crowd, tell Dorics and pass 
jests, to hear one another laugh and scamper wjtli the 
girls. It’s good fun, too, I belieye, but not for K. 
cetat. 40. Which I am now past forty, Custodian, ami 
not one penny the worse that I can see ; as amusablc 
ever ; to be on board ship is reward enough for nr^c ; give 

WI.—14 * — 
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me tlle^ages of going on — infe schooner *,'j Orly, if ever 
I were gay, which I misremfmhcr, I am gay no more. 
And here is poor Henry passing his evenings on my 
intellec tual Tiusks, which the professors masticated ; 
keeping the accounts of the estate — all wrong I have no 
"doubt- I keep no check, beyond a every rough one; 
mat 1 king in with a cloudy brjnv, and the day-book under 
his arm ; tackling decimals, coming with cases of con- 
science- -hoA\ would an English chief behave in such a ! 
case ? etc. ; and, I am bound to say, on any glimmer of 
a jest, larking into native hilarity as a tree straightens 
itself altci the wind is by. The other night I remembered? 
my old friend — I believe yours also — Scholastikos, and 
administered the crow and the anchor — they were quite 
fresh to Shmoan ears (this implies a very early severance) 
— and I thought the anchor would have made away with 
my Simclc altogether.* 

Fanny’s time, in this interval, has been largely occupied 
in contending publicly with wild swinc.^ Wc have a 
black sow; we call her Jack Sheppard; impossible to 
coflfine her — impossible also for her to be confined ! To 
my sure knowledge she has been in an interesting 
condition for longer than any other sow in story ; else 
she had long died the death ; as soon as she is brought 
to bed, she shall count her days. I suppose that sow has 
cost us in days’ labour from thirty to fifty dollars ; as 
mapy as eight boys (at a dollar a day) have been twelve' 
hours in chase of her. Now it is supposed that Fanny 
has outwitted her ; she grins behind broad planks in what 
was once the** cook-house. She is a wild pig ; far 
handsomer than any tame ; and when she found the 
^ook-house was too much for her methods of evasion, 
she lay down on the floor and refused food and drink for/ 
a wflole Sunday. On Monday morning she relapsed, and 
now eajs ai\d drinks like a little man. I am reminded 
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. of an incidents Two Sunt jays ago, the sad wofd#was 
brought that tne sow was (Jut again ; this time she had 
carried another in her flight. Moors and I and Fanny 
wcare strolling up to the garden, and there bf the water- 
side we saw J he black sow, looking guilty. It seemed to 
me beyond words ; Jmt Fanny’s cri dit cantr was delicious :*■ 
6 G-r-r ! * she cried ; ‘ nobody # lovcs you ! * 

I would I could tell you the moving story of our cart 
and cart-horses ; the latter are dapple-grey, about sixteen 
hands, an^l of enormous substance ; the former was a 
kind of red and green shandrydan with a driving bench ; 
plainly unfit to carry lumber or to face our road. 
(Remember that the last third of my road, about a mile, 
is all made out of a bridle-track by my boys- - and my 
dollars.) It was supposed a white man had been found 
— an ex-German artilleryman — to drive this last; he 
proved incapable and drunken ; tlfc gallant Ilcnry, who 
had never driven before, and knew nothing about horses 
— except the jp . ts and weeds that flourish on the islands 
-volunteered ; Moors accepted, proposing to follow and 
supervise : despatched his work and started after. No 
cart 1 he hurried on up the road — no cart. Transfer 
the scene to Vailima, where on a sudden, to Fanny and 
me, the cart appears, apparently at a hard gallop, some 
two hours before it was expected ; Henry radiantly ruling 
^chaos from the bench. It stopped : it was long before 
we had time to remark that the axle was twisted like the 
letter L. Our first care was the horses. There tSey 
‘Stood, black with sweat, the sweat raining fern them — 
literally raining — their heads down, their ifeet apart — and 
( blood running thick from the nostrils of the mare. We 
.got out Fanny’s under-clothes— couldn’t find anything else 
but our blankets — to rub them down, and in fibout ITalf 
lin hour we had the blessed satisfaction to see one after 
the other take a bite ojr two of grass. But it was a # 
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touuhe'fr ; a little more and these steeds Would have been 
foundered. 

Mondv^ist (?) November . — Near a week elapsed, and 
nojmr.ii.il. On Monday afternoon, Moors j-ode up and 
"*I lode down with him, dined, and went over in the 
evening to the American , consulate ; p*esent, Consul- 
General So wall, Lieut. Parker and Mrs. Parker, Lafarge 
the American decorator, Adams an American historian ; 
we talked late, and it was arranged I was to vjrite up for 
Fanrv, and wc should both dine on the morrow. 

On the Friday, I was all forenoon in the mission 
house, lunched at the German consulate, went on board 
the Sperbcr (German war-ship) in the afternoon, called 
on my lawyer on my way out to American Consulate, 
and talked till dinner time with Adams, whom I am 
suppl>ing with introductions and information for Tahiti 
and the Marquesas. Fanny arrived a wreck, and had 
to lie down. The moon rose, one day papt full, and we 
dined in the verandah, a good dinner on the whole ; 
talk with Lafarge about art and the lovely dreams of art 
students . 1 Remark by Adams, which t^ok me briskly 
home to the Monument — ‘ I only liked one young woman 
— and that was Mrs. Procter.’ 2 Henry James would 

i The late Mr. John Lafarge, long an honoured doyen among 
New York artists, whose record of his holiday in the South Seas, in 
thi> shape of a series of water-colour sketches of the scenery and 
people (with a catalogue full of interesting notes and observations), 
was one of tlw features of the Chain p de Mars Salon in 1895. 

3 Mrs. B. W. Procter, the stepdaughter of Basil Montagu and 
widow of Barry Cornwall. The death of this spirited veteran in 
1888 Snapped away one. of the last links with the days and 

*norics of Keats and Coleridge. A shrewd and not too indul- 
genjfcjudge ‘of chaiactcr, she took R. L. S. into warm favour at 
k first sight, and never spoke of or inquired after him but with un- 
wonted tenderness. 
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like* that. by moonljght in the consulate^fiat — 

Fanny being roo tired to '|/alk— to Moors’s. Saturday, 

I left Fanny to rest, and was off early to the Mission, 
where the polities arc "thrilling just now. *The native 
pastors (to every one’s surprise; have moved of them- 
selves in the matter of the native dances, desiring the'* 
restrictions ta be removed , 9 or rather to be made de- 
pendent on the character of the dance. Clarke, who had 
feared censure and all kinds of trouble, is, of coui sc, 
rejoicing greatly. A characteristic feature : the argu- 
ment of the pastors was handed in in the form of a 
fictitious narrative of the voyage of one Mr. Pyc, an 
English traveller, and his conversation with a chief; 
there are touches of satire in this educational romance. 
Mr. Pyc, for instance, admits that he knows nothing 
about the Bible. At the Mission I was sought out by 
Henry in a devil of an agitation ; he has been made the 
victim of a forgery — a crime hitherto unknown in Samoa. 

I had to go t^Folau, the chief judge here, in the matter. 
Folau had never heard of the offence, and begged to 
know what was the punishment ; there inay be lively 
times in forgery ahead. It seems the sort of crime to 
tickle a Polynesian. After lunch you can sec what a 
busy three d.ijs I am desciibing — wc set off to ride 
home. My Jack was full of the devil of corn and too 
much gra^s, and no work. 1 had to ride ahead and 
leave Fanny behind. He is a most gallant little rascal 
is my Jack, and takes the whole way as hard as the 
rider pleases. Single incident : half-way up, I find my 
boys upon the road and stop and talk vvrth Henry in Ins 
character of ganger, as long as Jack will suffer me. 
Fanny drones in after ; we make a show of eating— or 
I do— she goes to bed about half-past six 1 I jvrite some 
verses, read Irving’s Washington , and follow about half- ‘ 

past eight. O, one tiling more 1 did, in a prophetic spirit. 

• • 
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I had made sure Fanny was ifot fit to bA v left<nlone, and 
* wrote before turning in a letter to Chalmers, telling him 
J could not meet him in Auckland at this lime. By 
eleven at mght, Fanny got me wakened— she had trifed 
twice «n \ain and I found her very bad. e Theirce till 
■liner, we laboured with mustard prultices, laudiinum, 
soda and i/mgei— lleaxcns 1 wasn’t it cold; the land 
brec/e w.h as cold as a river; the moon was glorious 
in the paddock, and the great boughs and the black 
shadows of our trees were inconceivable, lint it was a 
pooi time. 

Sunday morning found Fanny, of course, a complete 
wreck, and myself not very brilliant. Paul had to go 
to Vailcle re cocoa-nuts ; it was doubtful if he could be 
'back by dinner ; never mind, said I, I’ll take dinner 
when you icturn. Off set Paul. I did an hour’s work, 
and then tackled the 'house work. I did it beautiful: 
the house was a pictuie, it resplcnded of propriety. 
Presently Mr. Moors’ Andrew rode up,*. I heard the 
doctor was at the Forest House and sent a note to him ; 
and when he came, I heard my wife telling him she had 
been in bed all day, and that was why the house was so 
dirty! Was it grateful? Was it politic? Was it 
i k uk? —E nough ! In the interval, up matched little 
S., one of my neighbours, all in his Sunday white 
linens ; made a fine salute, and demanded the key of 
the kitchen in German and English. And he cooked 
dinner for us, like a little man, and had it on the table 
and the coffee ready by the hour. Paul had arranged 
me this surpiise. Some time later, Paul returned 
himself with a fresh surprise on hand ; he was almost 
Au §9ber ; nothing but a hazy eye distinguished him from 
Paul of the iweck days : vivat / ^ 

*>n the evening I cannot dwell. All the horses got 
out of tfie paddock, went across, and smashed zny 
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neighbours ^rden into ji big hole. How littlf the 
amateur conceives a fanrJcr’s troubles. I went out at 
once with a lantern, staked up a gap in the hedge, was 
kfeked at by a chestnut mare, who straightway took to 
the bush and camg back. A little after, they had 
found another gap* and the crowd were all abroad again? 
What has huppened to our own garden nobody yet 
knows. 

Fanny had a fair night, and we aie both tolerable 
this morning, only the yoke of coriespondcncc lies on 
me heavy. I beg you will let this go on to my mother. 
I got such a good start in your letter, that 1 kept on at 
•it, and 1 have neither time nor energy for more. Yours 
ever, R. L. S. 

Something new . — I was called from my letters by the 

voice of Mr. , who had just come up with a load of 

wood, roaring, ‘Henry! Henry! Iking six boys!’ 
1 saw there* was something wrong, and tan out. The 
cart, half unloaded, had upset with the mare in the 
shafts ; she was all # cramped together and all tangled 
lip in harness and cargo, the off shaft pushing her 
over, the carter holding her up by main strength, and 
right along-side of her — where she must fall if she went 
down-— a deadly stick of a tree like a lance. I could 
hot but admire the wisdom and faith of this great brute ; 
■ I never saw the riding-horse that would not hav^ lost 
its life in such a situation; but the cart - elephant 
patiently waited and was saved. It was a •stirring three 
minutes, I can tell you. 

I forgot in talking of Saturday to tell of onc # incident 
_,which will particularly interest my mother. 1^ met 
Dr. Davis from Savaii, and had an age-long talk about 
Edinburgh folk ; it was very pleasant. 'He has betyi 
studying in Edinburgh, along with his son ; pretty 
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relatiton.^ He told me he ljnew noboc\^ bwt college 
people : 1 1 was altogether a student,* he said with glee. 
He seems fuM of cheerfulness and thick-set energy. I 
feel as if I could put him in a novel with effect ; and tdh 
to one, if I know more of him, the image wjll be»only 
Muricd. * , 

Tuesday , Dec. 2?:<i — I should have lolcfc you yester- 
day that all my boys were got up for their work in 
mou c i.v hcs and side-whiskers of some sort of blacking — 
I suppose wood-ash. It was a sight of joy to sec them 
retm n at night, axe on shoulder, feigning to march like 
sol. hers, a choragus with a loud voice singing out, 
‘ March— step ! March — step ! * in imperfect recollection 
oi some drill. 

R. L. S. 


To E. t,. Burlingame 

The iiitt ution line announced was only cariicd out to the extent 
of finishing one paper, My First Book, ami beginnnk T a a few others 
— Genesis vj the Master of Ha! hint me, h’osa Quo I ah o nun, etc. ; 
see Edinbmgh edition, Miscellanies, vol. iv. I he 4 long experience 
of gambling places’ is a phrase which must not be misunderstood. 
Stevenson Ion eel risk to life and limb, but hated°gambling for 
money, and had known the tables only as a looker-on during 
holiday or in\alid travel* ns a boy and young nun. ‘Taniate’is 
the native (Earotongnn) word for trader, used especially as a name 
for the famous missionary pioneer, the Rev. Tames Chalmers, for 
whom Stevenson had an unbounded respect. 

[ Wiiiima , December 1890] 

MV hear hurling amk, — By some diabolical accident, 
I have mislaid your last. What was in it? I know not, 
and here I am caught unexpectedly by the American 
mail, a week earlier than by computation. The com- 
putation, not ( the mail, is supposed to be in error. The 
voljf of Scribner’s have arrived, and present a noble 
appearance in my house, which is, not a noble structure 
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at present Pit by autunun we hope to be sprawling in 
our verandah, twelve feet,» sir, by eighty-eight in front, 
and seventy-two on the flunk; view of the se.i and 
mountains, suniise, mooniisc, and the C.erfhan licet at 
anchor thice miles away in Apia harbour. I hope sonic 
day to o r ‘cr > ou n # bovvl of kava there, or a "slice of it* 
pine-apple, o& some lemonryle from my own hedge. ‘ I 
know a hedge where the lemons grow' — Shakespeare. 
My house at this moment smells of them strong - ; and 
the rain, # which a while ago toared theic, now rings in 
minute drops \:pon the iron roof. I have no Wretkcri or 
you this mail, other things having engaged me. I was on 
the whole rather relieved you did not vote for regular 
papers, as l feared the traces. V is my design from time 
to time to write a paper of a remimsccntial (beastly word) 
description ; some of them I could scarce publish from 
different considerations ; but some*of them for instance, 
my long expo icnce of gambling places -Horn burg, Wies- 
baden, Backup Baden, old Monaco, and new Monte Carlo 
— would make good m.cgazine padding, if 1 got the .'.tuff 
handled the right uaj. I never could fathom why vifisc 
was put in magazines ; it has something to do with the 
making-up, has it not? I am scribbling a lot just now ; 
if you are taken badly that way, apply to the South 
Seas. I could send you some, 1 believe, anyway, only 
none of it is thoioughly ripe. If you have kept back the 
volume of ballads, I'll soon make it of a respectable ^i/e 
if this fit continue. By the next mail you may expect 
some moie Wrecker , or I shall be displeased, Probably 
no more than a chapter, however, for it? is a bard one, 
and I am denuded of my proofs, my collaborator ^having 
walked away with them to England ; hence some trouble 
in catching the just note. 

I am a mere farmer : my talk, which tfould scarce, 
interest you on Broadway, is all of fuafua and tuitui 
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and black boys, and planting nnd weeding and axes and 
cutlasses ; my hands are covdied with blisters and full of; 
thorns ; letters are, doubtless, a fine thing, so are beer 
and skittles, but give me farmeiing in the tiopics for real 
inteiest Life goes in enchant" icnl ; I come Jiomc to find 
*"1 am late for dinner ; and when I ge to bed at night, I 
could cry for the wen mess cf my loins and thighs. Do 
not speak to me v'f vexation, the life brims with it, but 
with living interest fairly. 

Christmas I go to Auckland, to meet Tamale; the New 
( mined missionaiy, a man I love. The lest of my life is 
a prospect of much rain, much weeding and making of 
oaths, a little letters, and devilish little to eat. — I am, my 
,deur Builingame, with messages to all whom it may con- 
cern, very sincerely youis, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

To Sidney Colvin 

[ Va/lima] Monday , twenty-somethingth of 
December 1890 

MY dear colvin, — I do not say my Jaqk is anything 
extraordinaiy ; he is only an island horse ; and the pro- 
fane might call him a Punch ; and his face is like a 
donkey’s; and natives ha\e lidden him, and he has no . 
mouth in consequence, and 01 casionally shies. But his 
merits are equally suipiising ; and 1 don’t think I should 
evei have known Jack’s meiits if I had not been riding 
up of late on moonless nights. Jack is a bit of a dandy ; 
he loves to misUbhave in a gallant manner, above all on 
Apia Street, and when I stop to speak to people, they 
say (Dr. Stuebel the Gennan consul said about three 
days agokdO what a wild horse ! it cannot safe to 
ride him.’ Such a remark is Jack’s reward, and re-$ 
presents his ideal of lame. N&w when I start out of 
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I Apia on a da^ night, you 'should see my changed 1uji.se ; 
| at a fast steady walk, with his head down, and some- 
times his nose to the ground — when he wants to do that, 
lie asks for his head with a little eloquent* polite move- 
menf indescribable-* he climbs the long s^scent aqjJ 
^threads uie darkest of the wood. The first night I came 
■it was starry*; and it was singular to see the starlight 
drip down into the crypt of the wood, and shine in the 
open end of the road, as bright as moonlight at home ; 
but the orypt itself was proof, blackness lived in it. The 
next night it was raining. We left the lights of Apia 
and passed into limbo. Jack finds a way for himself, 
v but he does not calculate for my height abo\c the saddle ; 
^nd I am directed forward, all oraccd up for a riouch 
f and holding my switch upright in front of me, It is 
curiously interesting. In the forest, the dead wood is 
J phosphorescent ; jome nights the whole gn und is strewn 
with it, so that it seems like a grating over a pale hell ; 
doubtless th*E> is one of the things that feed the night 
fears of the natives ; and I am free to confess that in a 
night of trackless dajkness where all else is void, tftesc 
pallid iqnes wpf)o*iti have a fantastic appearance, rather 
bogey even, (hie night, when it was very dark, a man had 
put out a little lantern by the wayside to show the entrance 
^ to His ground. I saw the light, as I thought, far ahead, 
/and supposed it was a pedestrian coming to meet me ; 1 
was quite taken by sui prise when it struck in my f«ice»and 
^ passed behind me. Jack saw it, and he was appalled ; do 
* you think he thought of shying ? No, sir, nof in the dark ; 
' f- in the dark Jack knows he is on duty ; ancftie went past that 
,V lantern steady and swift ; only, as he went, he groined and 
^shuddered. For about 2500 of Jack’s steps we only passed 
;- one house — that where the lantern was ; and* about 150a 
;Yof these are in the darkness of # the pit. But now the 
;; moon is on tap again, ahd the roads Righted. • 
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I riave been exploring- up the Voiluliga fysee your map. 
It comes down a wonderful fine glen ; at least 200 feet 
of cliffs on cither hand, winding like a corkscrew, great 
forest trees ‘filling it. At the top there ought to be*a 
fine double fall; but the stream* evades it>by a' fault 





and passes underground. Above the fall it runs (at this 
season) (ull and very gaily in a shallow valley, some 
hundred yards before the head of the glen. Its course 
is seeff full ,of grasses, like a flooded meadow ; that is 
the sink ! beypnd the grave of the grasses, the bed 
lies dry.^ * Near this upper part there is a great 
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£h&w of |uinj(hs pig-walls ; a village must have Atood 
near by. 

To walk from our house to Wreck Hill (when the path 
is buried in fallen tree*) takes one about half an hour, 1 
tiling ; to return, not more than twenty minutes ; I dare 
say fiftec.i* Hence I^should guess it was three-quarters Tff 
a mile. I Iujd meant to joiji on my explorations passing 
eastward by the sink ; but, Lord ! how it rains. 

Later \ — I went out thib morning witli a pocket com- 
pass and walked in a varying direction, perhaps on an 
average S. by W., 1754 paces. Then l struck into the 
bush, N.W. by N., hoping to strike the Vaituliga above 
the falls. Now I have it plotted out l sec 1 shook, have 
gone W. or even W. by S. ; bu‘ it is not easy to guess. 
For 600 weary paces I struggled through the. bush, and 
then came on the stream below the gorge, where it was 
comparatively easy to get down ta it. In the place where 
I struck it, it made cascades about a little isle, and was 
running about N.E., 20 to 50 feet wide, as deep as to my 
knee, and jfiercing cob'.. I tried to follow it down, and 
keep the run of its direction and my paces ; but when l was 
wading to the knees’and the waist in mud, poison brush, 
and rotted wood, bound hand and foot in lianas, shovelled 
unceremoniously off the one shore and driven to try my 
luck upon the other — I saw I should have hard enough 
work to get my body down, if my mind rested. It was a 
damnable walk ; certainly not half a mile as the crow 
flies, but a real bucketer for hardship. Once I had to 
pass the stream where it flowed betweci^ banks about 
three feet high. To get the easier dow^i, I swung m>sclf 
by a wild-cocoanut — (so called, it bears bunches of 
scarlet nutlets) — which grew upon the brink. 'As I so 
swung, I received a crack on the head that knocked me 
all abroad. Impossible to guess what troeliad taken a 
shy at me. So many powered above, one oveb the other, 
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and fne missile, whatever it was, dropped «n tlje stream 
and was gone before 1 had recovered my wks. (I scarce 
know wh.it I wiite, so hideous a Niagara of rain roars, 
shouts, and demonizes on the iron roof — it is pitch dark 
too — the iamp lit at 5 !) It was a blessed thing when I 
Sftr.'.k my town road ; and I got home, neaf for lunch 
lime, one of the most wonderful mud statues ever wit- 
nessed. In the afternoon I tried again, going up the 
other path by the garden, but was early drowned out ; 
came home, plotted out what I had done, and then wrote 
this truck to you. 

Fanny has been quite ill with ear-ache. She won’t go , 1 
hating the sea at this wild season ; I don’t like to leave 
her'; so it drones on, steamer after steamer, and I guess 
it’ll end by ( no one going at all. She is in a dreadful mis- 
fortune at this hour ; a case of kerosene having burst in 
the kitchen. A little while ago it was the carpenter’s 
horse that trod in a nest of fourteen eggs, and made an 
omelette of our hopes. The farmer’s lot is .not a happy 
one. And it looks like some real uncompromising bad 
weather too. I wish Fanny’s ear were well. Think of 
parties in Monuments! think of me in Skerry vore, and s 
now of this. It don’t look like a part of the same universe 
to me. Work is quite laid aside ; I have worked myself 
right out. 

Christmas Eve . — Yesterday, who could write? My* 
wife near crazy with ear-ache ; the rain descending in 
whitfe crystal rods and playing hell’s tattoo, like a tutti 
of battering rams, on our sheet-iron roof ; the wind 
passing high overhead with a strange dumb mutter, or 
striking us full, so that all the huge trees in the paddock 
cried alcfud, and wrung their hands, and brandished thei|r 
va&Trms. The horses stood in the shed like things stupid.' 
The sea and the flagship lying on the jaws of the bay 
* 1 Qn a projected expedition to Sydney, 
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IMnlshed iy shjfcr rain. All day it lasted ; I locked up 
my papers in fie iron box, in case it was a hurricane, 
®nd the house might go. We went to bed with mighty 
■incertain feelings ; far more than on shipboard, where 
(you h^ve only drowning ahead — whereas here you have 
■1 smash c f t>eams, a Shower of sheet-iron, anfl a blincr* 
•race in the dajk anS through a whirlwind for the shelter 
t of an unfinished stable -and my wife with ear-ache ! 
Well, well, this morning, wc had word fiom Apia; a 
hurricane was looked for, the ships were «o leave the bay 
by 10 A.M. , it is now 3.30, and the flagship is still a 
[fixture, and the wind round in the blessed cast, so I 
suppose the danger is over. But heaven is still laden ; 
the day dim, with frequent rattling bucketfuls of rain ; 
and just this moment (as I write) a squall went ever head, 
scarce sti iking us, with that singular, solemn noise of its 
passage, which is to me dreadful. • I have a 1 ways feared 
the sound of wind beyond everything. In my hell it 
would always blow a gale. 

I have bee!? all clay correcting proofs, and making out 
a new plan for our house. The cither was too dear to* be 
built now, and it was a hard task to make a smaller 
house that would suffice for the present, and not be a 
mere waste of money in the futme. I believe I have 
succeeded ; I have taken care of my study anyway, 
w Two favours I want to ask of you. First, I wish you 
to get Pioneering in New Guinea, by J. Chalmers. It’s 
a missionary book, and has less pretensions to be litera- 
ture than Spurgeon’s sermons. Yet I think qven through 
that, you will see some of the traits r/ the hero that 
wrote it ; a man that took me fairly by storm for the 
most attractive, simple, brave, and interesting Inan in 
; the whole Pacific. He is away now to go up the* Fly 
River; a desperate venture, it is thought ; he is quite 4 
Livingstone card, . • 
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£>ccond, try and keep yourself free nere winter ; and iF 1 
my means can be stretched so far, HI coif.eto Egypt anc$ 
we’ll meet at Shephcard’s Hotel, and you’ll put me inp 
my placo, which I stand in necci of badly by this titfie.j 
Lord, what bully times ! I suppose I’ll come per* 

* Biuish A£ia, or whatever you call it, and avoid all cold,\ 
and might be in Eg) pt about November as ever was — 
eleven months from now or rather less. But do not let 
us cornu our chickens. 

Last night three piglings were stolen from one of our 
pig-pens. The great Lafaele appeared to my wife uneasy, 
so she engaged him in conversation on the subject, and 
played upon him the following engaging trick. You 
advance your two forefingers towards the sitter’s eyes ; 
he closes, them, whereupon you substitute (on his eyelids) 
the fore and middle fingers of the left hand ; and with 
your right (which he supposes engaged) you tap him on 
the head and back. When you let him open his eyes, 
he sees you withdrawing the two fore fun rers. 4 What 
that ?’ asked Lafaele. * My devil,’ says Fanny. 4 1 wake 
urn* my devil. All right now. He go catch the man 
that catch my pig.* About an hour afterwards, Lafaele 
came for further particulars. 4 O, all right/my wife says. 
‘By and by, that man he sleep, devil go sleep samfe 
place. By and by, that man plenty sick. I no care. 
What for he take my pig?’ Lafaele cares plenty; i 
don’t think he is the man, though he may be ; but he 
knows him, and most likely will eat some of that pig 
to-night. He will not eat with relish. 

Saturday , 2jth . — It cleared up suddenly after dinner, 
and my wife and I saddled up and off to Apia, whence 
we did not return till yesterday morning. Christmas 
Day I wish you could have seen our party at table. 
K. J. Moors, at one end with my wife, I at the other 
"with between us two native women, Carruthers 
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Jie lawyer Moors’s two shop- boys — Walters and A. M. tlic 
quadroon — arfc the guests of the evening, Shirley Baker, 
Rhe defamed and much^ccused man of Tonga, and his 
fsdh, with the artificial joint to his arm— -where the 
ssaseins ^Jiot him ip shooting at his father, I'akcr’^ # 
fappcarance is not ynlike John Bull on a cartoon ; lie is 
- highly interc»ting to speal# to, as I had expected ; I 
; found he and I had many common interest'*, and were 
j engaged in puzzling over many of tin .*>.une difficulties. 
After dinner it was quite pretty to see our Christmas 
party, it was so easily pleased and picttily behaved. In 
; the morning I should say I had been to lunch at the 
I German consulate, where I had as usual a \ery pleasant 
*time. I shall miss Dr. Stucbcl 1 much when he h\r es, 
and when Adams and Lafarge go also, it will l*c a gieat 
blow. I am getting spoiled with all this good society. 

On Friday morning, I had to be at my nouse aifnirs 
before seven ; and they kept me in Apia till past ten, 
disputing, aiy 1 consulting about brick and stone and 
native and hydraulic lime, and cement and sand, and 
all sorts of otiose ^details about the chimney — just 
what I fled frjpm in my father’s office twenty years ago ; 

I should have made a languid engineer. Rode up 
with the carpenter. Ah, my wicked Jack ! on Christmas 
Eve, as I was taking the saddle bag off, he kicked at me, 
and fetched me too, light on the shin. On Friday, being 
annoyed at the carpenter’s horse having a longer t*ot, 
he uttered a shrill cry and tried to bite him ! Alas, alas, 
these are like old days ; my dear Jack is a Boguc,- but 1 
cannot strangle Jack into submission. ' 


1 See A Footnote to History for more 111 praise of I)r. Stuetal, anrl 
of his exceptional deserts among white official in Samoa. *• 
a One of the many aliases of the wicked Skye-terrjci v ' of Hytres, 
Davos,* and Bournemouth days, celebrated in the essay On the • 
‘ Character of Dogs . 

m**- 15 
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I have given up the big house for just now 0 ; wii go ahead 
right iway with a small one, which should be ready in 
two months', and I suppose will suffice for just now. 

O I know I haven’t told you about our aitu, have I? 
• It is a lady, aitu fnjine : *.hc iives«pn the mo;mtain-side; 
her presence L heralded by the sound-of a gust of wind ; 
a sound vv.y common in file high woods ; when she 
catches \ oil, l do not know what happens ; but in 
pructii c she is avoided, so I suppose she docs more than 
pas« ik- time of day. The great ait ft Saumui-afe was 
om.e a liiing woman, and became an aitu, no one 
understands how ; she lives in a stream at the well-head, 
her hair is red, she appears as a lovely young lady, her 
bust particularly admired, to handsome young men ; 
these die, her love being fatal ; — as n handsome youth 
she has been known to court damsel with the like result, 
but this is very rare ; as an old crone she goes about and 
asks for water, and woe to them who arc o _ivil ! Saumai- 
afe means literally, 1 Come here a thousaLd ! * A good 
naipe for a lady of her manner*. My aitu fajinc does not 
seem to be in the same line of sintss. It is unsafe to be 
a handsome youth in Samoa . a young man’died from her 
favours last month — so we •' id on this side of the island ; 
on the other, where he di t was not so certain. I, 
for one, blame it on Madam Saitmai-afe without hesitation. 

Example of the farmer’s so *vs. I slipped out on the 
balLony a moment ago. It i J oveiy morning, cloudless, 
smoking hot, the breeze not yet arisen. Looking west, 
in front of our new house, I saw two heads of Indian corn 
wagging, and the rest and all nature stock still. As I 
looked^ one of the stalks subsided and disappeared. I 
dajd.ed out to the rescue ; two small pigs were deep in 
the grass— quite hid till within a few yards — gently but 
swiftly demolishing my harvest. Never be a farmer. 

12/jg — I while away the moments of digestion by 
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drawing y«u a faithful picture of my morning. When l 
had done writftig as above it was tune to clean our house 
When I am working, # falls on my wife alone, but to 
d«?y we had it between us ; she did the bedroom, I the 
si tt *-roon^ in fifty-yven minutes of really # most un^ 
paint' ble labour. •Then l changed every .Mitch, for I 
was i t through, and sat down and played on my pipe 
till dinner was ready, mighty pleased t< be in a mildly 
habitable spot once more. The house had been nog lei led 
for iu\ir r# week, and was a hideous spot , im wile’s eai 
and our vkdl to Apia being the c.uises : our Paul we 
ok fe i* not to see upon that theatie, and God knows he 
has plenty to do elsewhere. 

I am glad to lookout of my hack door and seethe boys 
smuodiing the foundations of the new house ; fills is all 
veiy jolly, but si\ months of it has satisfied me ; wc have 
too m ' ih’.i,. : foi siu 1 lose quarters ; to work in the 
midst r dl the riyiud misfortunes of the planter’s life, 
■jitat^i ' a # I>vo..ii.us 5 (can’t sp«*ll hun) car, when- e I 
rv. c.h e' cry complaint, nnsliap and contention, is besides 

Jo\il : and t ’ 1 dc^H) of a one of my own inspiies*mc 
in. ■ 1st. be able to shut my own door and make 

ry on 11 rot fusion ! O to have the brown paper and the 
matches and ‘ make a hell of iny own ’ once more 1 

I do no 4 bother you with all my troubles in these out- 
pourings; Ihc troubles of the fanner arc inspiriting - 
■ hey are ’ : ke difficulties out hunting — a fellow rage* at 
the tine md rejee to recall and to commemorate 
them. My troubles have been financial, ft is hard to 
arrange wisely interests so distributed. 0 America, Eng- 
land, Samoa, Sydney, eveiy where I have an # end of 
liability hanging out and some shelf of credit har 4 by ; 
and to juggle all these and build a dwelling-place here, 
and check expense — a thing I am. ill fitted for-r-you can- 
couceive what a nightnTare it is at .times. Th$i^ God 
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knows I have not been idle. But since The Maste% 
nothing b;is come raise any coins. \ believe the 
springs are diy at home, and no\y 1 am worked out, and 
can no mor? .it all. A holiday is requited. 

Dec . ?"///.--! have got unexpectedly to wojjc again, and 
feci vpute dandy. Good-bye. K. L. S. 


To Henry James 

Mr. Lafmge the artist j and Mr. Henry Adams tlte historian 
have been mentioned already. The pinch in the matter of eatables * 
lasted for a little while, until Mrs. Stevenson had taken her/* 
‘jo mgs and made her arrangements in the matter of marketing, etc?| 

Vailiitia , Apia, Samoa , December 29 th, 1890 
MY DEAR HENRY JAMES,— It is terrible how little 
everybody writes, and how much of that little disappears 
in the capacious maw of the Post Office. Many letters, 
both from and to me, I now know to have been lost in 
transit : my eye is on the Sydney Post Qfice, a large 
ungainly structure with a tower, as being not a hundred 
mites from the scene of disappearance ; but then I have 
no proof. The Tragic Muse you announced to me as 
coming ; I had already ordered it from a Sydney book- 
seller: about two months ago he advised me that his 
copy was in the post ; and I am still tragically museless. 

News, news, news. What do we know of yours ? What 
do<you care for ours ? We are in the midst of the rainy 
season, and dwell among alarms of hurricanes, in a very 
unsafe little- two-storied wooden box 650 feet above and 
about three miles from the sea-beach. Behind us, till 
the ^ther slope of the island, desert forest, peaks, and 
loud torrents ; in front green slopes to the sea, some fifty 
miles of whifch we dominate. We see the ships as they 
• go out and in to the dangerous roadstead of Apia ; and 
if thev lie far out, we can even see their topmasts while 
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they are a k anchor. Of sounds of men, beyond those of 
our own laboiAers, there reach us, at very long interval^, 
salutes from the warships in harbour, the bell of the 
czfthcdral church, and the low of the conch-shell calling 
the Ufbour ljoys on the Geunan plantations. Yesterday,, 
which was Sunday — the quanfihne is most likely 
erroneous; y<*u can now ccftrcct it— we had a visitor— 
Baker of Tonga. Heard you ever of him? He is a 
great man here: he is accused of theft, i.ipc, judicial 
murder, private poisoning, abmtion, misappiopriaiion of 
public moneys — oddly enough, not forgcr\ , nor arson: 
you would be amused if you knew how thick the accusa- 
tions fly in this South Sea world. I make no doubt my 
own character is something illustrious ; or if not yet, 
there is a good time coming. 

But all our resources have noj of late been Paciiir. 
We have had enlightened society : Lafarge the painter, 
and your friend Henry Adams : a great privikge — would 
it might enc^ue. I would go ofiener to sec them, but 
the place is awkward to reach on horseback. I had to 
swim my horse the his^ time I went to dinner ; and as 1 
have not yet jeturned the clothes I had to borrow, I dare 
not return in the same plight : it seems inevitable - as 
soon as tlie wash comes in, I plump straight into the 
American consul's shirt or trousers! They, I believe, 
would come oftener to see me but for the horrid doubt 
that weighs upon our commissariat department ; we hmvc 
often almost nothing to cat ; a guest would simply break 
the bank; my wife and I have dined on <Jne avocado 
pear ; I have several times dined on Sard bread and 
onions. What would you do with a guest at such yarrow 
seasons? — eat him ? or serve up a labour boy fricasseed ? 

Work? work is now ariested, but I have •written, I 
should think, about thirty chapters of the South Sea* 
book ; they will all want rehandling, I dare say. Gsa^ious, 
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what a strain is a long book ! The time it took me to 
design this volume, before I could dream putting pen 
to paper, was excessive ; and tken think of writing a 
book of travels on the spot, when I am continually 
<oxtcndin^ my information, revising my opinions? and 
seeing the most finely fini c lied portions of my work come 
part by pari in pieces. V^eiy^oon I shall hate no opinions 
left. And without an opinion, how to string artistically 
vast accumulations of fact ? Darwin said no one could 
observe without a theory ; I suppose he was right ; , tis a 
line point of mctapliysic ; but I will take my oath, no man 
can write without one— at least the way he would like to, 
and my theories melt, melt, melt, and as they melt the 
ihaw-waters wash down my writing, and leave unideal 
tracts — wastes instead of cultivated farms. 

Kipling is by far th? most promising young man who 
has appeared since— ahem— I appeared. He amazes me 
by his precocity and various endowment. But he alarms 
me by his copiousness and haste. He should shield his 
fire with both hands ‘and draw up all his strength V 
sweetness in one ball.’ (‘Draw att his strength and all 
His sweetness up into one ball 9 ? I canrot remember 
Marvell’s words.) So the critics have been saying to me ; 
but I was never capable of— and surely never guilty of— 
such a debauch of production. At this rate his wo** 1 - < 
will soon fill the habitable globe ; and surely he was arme 
forbetter conflicts than these succinct sketches and flying 
leaves of verse ? I look on, I admire, I rejoice for myself ; 
but in a kind of ambition we all have for our tongue and 
literature I am wounded. If I had this man’s fertility and 
courage, it seems to me I could heave a pyramid. 

Well, we begin to be the old fogies now ; and it was 
high time soinething rose to take our places. Certainly 
‘ Hpipling has the gift?,; the fairy godmothers were all 
tipsy at his christening ; what will he do with them? 
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Good bye, my dear James ; find an hour to write to n J( 
and register Jour letter.— Yours affectionately, 

R. L. S. 

To Rudyard Kipling 

in 1890, on nrst hccoufing Acquainted with Mr. Kipling's S^/tfieA 
Three, Stevenson lmd written off his congratulation', red-hot. 
* Well r.nd indeed, Mr. Mulvaney,' so ran the liist sentein • s of his 
note, 'but it’s as good as meat to meet in with von. sir I hey tel! 
me it was a man of the name of Kipling mad' \«- , but md> ed and 
they can'tofool me ; it was the Lord God Ainngliiy that made von.' 
Taking the cue thus offered , Mr. Kipling had uritUu b.>- k 111 the 
character of his own Irishman, Thomas Muh.uu'v, .iddirv.!i:g 
Stevenson's I-'i'Jilander, Alan Iheck Sten.oi. In tl».* I- .Mow mg 
hitter, which belongs to an uncertain dat<- in Al. .. .h.-ek is 

mode to -eply. ' The gentleman l now save wnli* nu ms, of 
course, R. L. S. himself. # 

[ Vai! : »ui, 1891] 

SIR,- 1 cannot call to mind having written you, but 
I am so throng with occupation this may have fallen 
aside. I n ner hcatd tell I had any friends in Ireland, 
and I am Ld to understand you arc come of no consider- 
able family. The gentleman I now serve with assures 
me, howevtg*, you arc a very pretty fellow and your lettci 
deserves to be remarked. It's true he is himself a man 
of a veiy low descent upon the one sitle ; though upon 
the other he counts consulship with a gentleman, my very 
good friend, the late Mr. Balfour of the Shaws, in the 
Lothian ; which 1 should be wanting in good fellowship 
to forget. He tells me besides you are a man of your 
hands ; I am not informed of your weapon; but if all be 
true it sticks in my mind I would fee ready to make 
exception in your favour, and meet you like one gentleman 
with another. I suppose this’ll be your purpose jn your 
favour, which I could very id make out ; it’^onc I would 
be sweir to baulk you of. It seems, Mr. Mtllvaine, which 
I take to be your nanle, you are ip the household of a 
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gentleman of Ihe name of Coupling : for whom my friend 
is very much engaged. The distances being very uncom- 
modious, I think it will be maybe better if we leave it 
to these two' to settle all that’s necessary to honour. T 
would have you to take heed it’s a very unusual con- 
flcsce.ision on my part, that bear N a King’s name; and 
for ihe matter of that ! think shame to be mingled with 
a person of the name of Coupling, which is doubtless a 
very good house but one I never heard tell of, any more 
than Stevenson. But your purpose being laudable, I 
would be sorry (as the word goes) to cut off my nose to 
spite my face. — I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

A. Stewart, 
Chevalier de St. Louis 

To Mr. MTlvaine , 

Gentleman Private in a foot regiment , 
under cover to Mr. Coupling. 

He has read me some of your Barrack Room Ballants, 
which are not of so noble a strain as some of mine in 
the Gaelic, but I could set some of them to the pipes if 
this rencounter goes as it’s to be desired. Let’s first, as 
I understand you to move, do each other vhis rational 
courtesy ; and if either will survive, we may grow better 
acquaint. For your tastes for what’s martial and for 
poetry agree with mine. A. S. 

To Sidney Colvin 

This is the first appearance in Stevenson's letters of the Swedish 
Chief Justice of Same a, Mr. Conrad Ccdercrantz, of whom we shall 
hear enough and more than enough in the sequel. 

S.S. Liibeck, between Apia and Sydney , 
Jan. lythj 1891 

MY DEAR COLVIN, — The Faamasino Sili, or Chief 
JuiKice, to speak your low language, has arrived. I had 
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ridSen dojvn with Henry and Lafaclc ; the sun was down, 
the night was# close at hand, so we rode fast ; just as I 
came to the corner of the road before Apia, I heard a gun 
fire ; and lo, there was a great crowd at tl#c end of the 
pier,^ind the troops out, and a chief or two in the height 
of Samoa finery, ant? Scumanu coming in his boat (tlic* 
oarsmen all iji uniform), bringing the I'aamasino Sili sure 
enough. It was lucky he was no longer ; the natives 
. would not have waited many weeks. But think of it, as 
I sat in tjie saddle at the outside of the crowd (looking, 
the English consul said, as if I were commanding the 
manoeuvres), I was nearly knocked down by a stampede 
of the three consuls ; they had been waiting ihc : r guest 
at the Matafelc end, and some wretched intrigue tinong 
the whites had brought him to Apia, and the consul* had 
to run all the length of the town and come too late. 

The next day was a long one ;• 1 was at a marriage of 
Gurr the barker to Fauna, the virgin ot Apia. Bride 
and bridesmaids weie all in the old high dress ; the 
ladies were i dl native ; the men, with the exception of 
Seumanu, all white. * 

It was quite a pleasant party, and while we were 
writing, we find a bird’s-eye view of the public reception 
of the Chief Justice. The best part of it were some 
natives in war array; with blacked faces, turbans, tapa 
kilts, and guns, they looked very manly and purposclikc. 
No, the best pa 1 1 was poor old drunken Joe, the 
Portuguese boatman, who seemed to think himself 
specially charged with the reception, aijd ended by 
falling on his knees before the Chief Justice on the 
end of the pier and in full view of the whole town aiul 
bay. The natives pelted him with rotten bananhs ; how 
the Chief Justice took it I was too far off to see f'but it 
# was highly absurd. 

I have commemorated my ‘genial hopes for the 
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regimen of the Faamasino Sili in the following canine 
verses, which, if you at all guess how to f ead them, are 
very pretty in movement, and (unless he be a mighty 
good man) too true in sense. 

% . We’: e quarrelling, the villages, w^’ve beatensthe wdoden 
drums, 

Sa femisai o nu*u, sa taia' o pate, 

Is confounded thereby the justice, 

Ua r.tuatuvale a le faamasino e, 

The chief justice, the terrified justice, 

Le faamasino sili, le faamasino sc, 

is on the point of running away the justice, 

O le a solasola le faamasino e, 

The justice denied any influence, the terrified justice, 
O le faamasino le ai a, le faamasino se, 

O le a solasola le faamasino e. 

Well, after this excursion into tongues that have never 
been alive — though I assure you we have one capital book 
in the language, a book of fables by an old Missionary of 
the pnpromising name of Pratt, which is simply the best 
and the most literary version of the" fables known to me. 
I suppose I should except La Fontaine, but L. F. takes 
a long time ; these arc brief as the books of our childhood, 
and full of wit and literary colour ; and O, Colvin, what 
a tongue it would be to write, if one only knew it — and 
there were only readers. Its curse in common use is an 
incredible left-handed wordiness ; but in the hands of a 
man like Pratt it is succinct as Latin, compact of long 
rolling polysyllables and little and often pithy particles, 
and for beauty of sound a dream. Listen, I quote from 
Pratt — this is good Samoan, not canine — 

Jr ( 2 3 41 

£ le afa, ua'taaliliai le ulu vao , ua pa mai lefaititili. 
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Sidney Colvin 

1 almost wa 9 2 the two a's just distinguished, 3 the ai 
is practically*suffixcd to the verb, 4 almost vow. The 
excursion has prolonged itself. 

• I started by the J.ubeck to meet Lloyd and my mother ; 
there werejnany reasons for and against ; the main reason 
against was the Jpa/mg of Fanny alone in fier blessed 
cabin, which, has been somewhat remedied by my carter, 

Mr. , putting up in the stable and messing with her ; 

but perhaps desire of change decided me not well, though 
I do think I ought to sec an oculist, being very blind 
indeed, and sometimes unable to icad. Anyway I left, 
the only cabin passenger, four and a kitl in the second 
cabin, and a dear voyage it had like to h.c’e piovcd. 
Close to Fiji (choose a worse place on the map) u „ broke 
our shaft early one morning : and when ns whue we 
might expect to fetch land or meet with any diip, I would 
like you to tell me. The Pacific* is absolutely desert. I 
have sailed there now some years ; and scarce ever seen 
a ship execyt in poit or close by ; I think twice. It was 
the hurricane season besides, and hurricane waters. Well, 
our chief engineer gpt the shaft— it was the middle '.iank 
shaft — mended ; thrice it was mended, and twice broke 
down ; but now' keeps up —only we dare not stop, for it is 
almost impossible to start again. The captain in the 
meanwhile crowded her with sail ; fifteen sails in all, 
every st ly being gratified with a stay-sail, a boat-boom 
sent aloft for a maintop-gallant yaul, and the denu k of 
a crane biought in service as bowsprit. All the time we 
have had a fine, fair w ind and a smooth sea ; # to-day at noon 
our run was 203 miles (if you please !)^and we arc within 
some 360 miles of Sydney. Probably there has never 
been a more gallant success ; and I can say Ifonestly it 
was well worked for. No ilurry, no high words, no long 
faces ; only hard work and honest thought ; a pleasant, 
manly business to be ^present a*t. # A11 the chances were 
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wc might have been six weeks — ay, or three months at 
sea -or never turned up at all, and no# it looks as 
though wc should reach our destination some five days 
too late. 

To Mauck; Schwob 

Sydney, J a nu try 19 ///, 1891 

■1 v de\R si !v, - -Sap/ ts/if com me vous y allez / Richard^ 
m. and hi' mis, with all my heart: but not •Ilamiet. , 
Hamlet - .gient literature ; Richard III. a big, black, gross, 
spi ovlmg melodi.ima, wiit with infinite spirit but with no 
reln.cn'.Mit or pb-h/sophy by a man who had the world, 
him-clt, mankind, and his trade still to learn. 1 prefer the 
- . u,.. lv , c i onnc lo Richard III. ; it is better done 

1C w iimntion tin* Vk— - ' 

of its kind : I simply uo 1 ,... . _ . omte m the 

same part of the building with Hamlet, or Lear, or 
Oi hello, or any of those masterpieces that Shakespeaic 
sur- ived to give us. 

Also, comme vous y alle r j in my commendation ! 1 fear 
my stolid? Munition t iassi/U' had best be described, like 
Shakespeare's, as ‘little Latin and no Greek/ and I was 
educated, let me inform yon, for an engineer. 1 shall tell 
my bookseller to send you a copy of Memories and Por- 
traits, v.heic \ou will see something of my descent and 
education, as it was, and hear me at length on my dear 
Vicogitc. I give you pei mission gladly to take your 
choice out of my works, and translate what you shall 
prefer, too much honoured that so clever a young man 
should think it wtrth the pains. My own choice would 
lie between Kidnapped and the Master of Ballan'.rac. 
Should^y&u choose the latter, pray do not let Mrs. Henry 
thrust the svjord up to the hilt in the frozen ground — one 
°t m y inconceivable blunders, an exaggeration to stagger 
Hugo. "“ay ‘she sought to thrust it in the giound.* In 
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both these works you should be prepared for Scotticisms 
used deliSerafely. 

I fear my stepson will not have found time to get to 
Haris ; he was overwhelmed with occupation, and is already 
on lv's voyage back. We live here in a beautiful land, 
amid a beautiful and 4 nteresting people. The "life is still 
very hard : my wife and I li # vc in a two-roomed cottage, 
about three miles and sU hundred and fifty feet above the 
sea ; wc have had to make the road to it ; our supplies are 
very imperfect ; in the wild weather of this (the hurricane) 
season we have much discomfort : one night me wind blew 
in our house so outrageously that we must sit in the dark; 
and as the sound of the rain on the roof made speech 
inaudible, >ou may imagine wc found the Evening long. 
All these things, however, arc pleasant to me. You say 
Parti itc inconscient set off to travel : you do not divide me 
right, b’6 of me is artist ; o'4, advefiturcr. First, I suppose, 
come letters j then adventure ; and since l have indulged 
the second part. I think the formula begins co change : 
0*55 of an aft it, 0*45 of the adventurer were nearer true. 
And if it had not beer, for my small strength, I might have 
been a different man in all things. 

Whatever you do, do not neglect to send me what you 
publish on Villon : 1 look forward to that with lively 
interest. I have no photograph at hand, but I will send 
one when I can. It would be kind if you would do the 
like, for I do not see much chance of our meeting in the 
flesh : and a name, and a handwriting, and an address, 
and even a style ? I know about as much of Tacitus, and 
more of Horace ; it is not enough betwccji contemporaries, 
such as we still are. 1 have just remembered another of 
my books, which I re-read the other day, and thought in 
places good — Prince Otto . It is not as good as eitlier of 
the others ; but it has one recommendation^-it has female 
parts, so it might perhaps please better in France. 
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I will ask Chatto to send you, then — Prince (ftto. 
Memories and Portraits , Underwoods , find Ballads , 
none of wlmh you seem to have seen. They will be 
too late foi* the New Year: let them be an Easttr 
present. • 

* "You m».*i translate me soon : yoft will soonliave better 
to do than to transvase the ^oik of others.^ -Yours very 
t r • : v, Roiskrt Lotus Stevenson, 

With the worst pen in the South Pacific 


To Charles Baxter 

St»s«'ivon li id Ik n indignan* at the neglect of an old friend at 
\Jiy had received kindness from his mother, to call on 
) ■. lin ictuin fruin her wanderings in the Pacific. 

S.S. 1. ubci k, a/ sea [on the return voyage 
froth Sydney } February 1891] 

MY DEAR cur \ui.FS, Perhaps in my old days I do grow 
ii.ibtihlc; l the old man virulent* has long been my pet 
name for myself. Well, the temper is at lcist all gone 
now*; time is good at lowering thcse # distemperatures ; far 
better is a sharp sickness, and 1 am just (and scarce) afoot 
again after a smoking hot little malady at Sydney. And 
the temper being gone, I still think the same. . . . We 
have not our parents for ever ; we are never very good to 
them ; when they go and we have lost our front-file man 
wc begin to feci all our neglects mighty sensibly. I pro- 
pose a proposal. My mother is here on board with me ; 
to-day for on^e I mean to make her as happy as I am 
able, and to do 4hat which I know she likes. You, on 
the other hand, go and see your father, and do ditto, 
and give* him a real good hour or two. We shall both 
be glafi hereafter. — Yours ever, 


R. L. S. 
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TO Slf)NKY COLVIN 

Stevenson had been singly oiling ns usual at Sydney, and v*as 
n<*v on bis wnv h,n k. II i\ 1111; icceived proof-, of some of bis South 
St'ii d n piers, be h.ul hvgiin to 1 th.it they vumi* not what he 

had hoped to f 11. da* them., • • • 

\(Jn Hoard S/iif> J&toveen Sydney and Apia, 
February 1891 ] 

MY DEAR COLVIN, — I lie Janet Xiio/t stuff was rather 
worse tlujn I had looked lot ; you have pu ked out all 
that is fit to stand, bar two otlieis (whu h I don’t dislike) 
--the Port of Entry and tin: Noir e of Tciuonna ; that is 
for a pteser f opinion ; I may condemn these also ere I 
have done, lly this time you should have another Mar- 
quesan letter, the worst of the lot, l think; and seven 
*l\'iumotu letters, which arc not far out «»f the vein, as I 
wish it : I am in hopes the Hawaiian stuff is better yet : 
time will show, and time will make peifcct. Is something 
of this soil practicable for the dedication? 

TERRA MARIQUE 
PER IV.KICIJLA PER AEDUA 
AM I CAE COM II I 
D.D. 

AMANS VIATOR 

*Tis a fir.it shot concocted this morning in my b 
I had always before been trying it in English, which 
insisted on being either insignificant or fulsome : 1 cannot 
think of a better word than conies^ there being not the 
shadow of a Latin book on board ; yet sure there is 
some other. Then viator (though it sounds all right) is 
doubtful; it has too much, perhaps, the scnse'of way- 
farer? Last, will it mark sufficiently that l mean my 
wife? And first, how about blunders? I'scarce wish ijt 
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Have had a swinging sharp attack in Sydney ; beat- 
ing the fields 1 for two nights, Saturda/ and Sunday. 
Wednesday was brought on boajd, tel quel % a wonderful 
wreck ; ant* now, Wednesday week, am a good dd!al 
picked up, but yet not quite a Samson, 0 bcing still 
•groggy afoot and vague in the ftea^. My chess, for 
instance, which is usually «a pretty stroT^f game, and 
defies all rivahy aboard, is vacillating, devoid of resource 
and observation, and hitherto not covered with customary, 
laurels. A* for work, it is impossible. We shall be in 
the saddle before long, no doubt, and the pen once" 
moie couched. You must not expect a letter under these 
circumstances, but be very thankful for a note. Once at 
Samoa, I shall try to resume my late excellent habits, 
and delight you with journals, you unaccustomed, I un- 
accustomed ; but it is never too late to mend. 

It is vastly annoying # that I cannot go even to Sydney 
without an attack ; and heaven knows my life was 
anodyne. I only once dined with anybody ; at the 
club with Wise ; worked all morning — a terrible dead 
pull«j a month only produced the imperfect embryos of 
two chapters ; lunched in the boarding-hou^f, played on 
my pipe ; went out and did some of my messages ; dined 
at a French restaurant, and returned to play draughts, 
whist, or Van John with my family. This makes a cheery 
life after Samoa ; but it isn’t what you call burning the 
candle at both ends, is it ? (It appears to me not one word 
of this letter will be legible by the time I am done witfi 
it, this dreadful ink rubs off.) I have a strange kind, of 
novel under consfuction ; it begins about 1660 and ends 
1830, or perhaps I may continue it to 1875 or so, with 
another life. One, two, three, four, five, six generations, 
rahaps seven, figure therein ; two of my old stories, 
\Delafield* aiM '.Shovel, 1 are incorporated; it is to be 
1 Bat ire lei champs, to wander in mind. 
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to® in t^e third person, with some of the brevity of 
history, soinegof the detail of romance. The Shovels of 
Newton French will be the name. The idea is an old 
owe ; it was brought to birth by an accident*; a friend in 
the islands who picked up F. Jcnkin, 1 read a puit, and 
said : ‘ Do you know,# that’s a strange book ? 1 like it f 

don’t believe^the public will i but 1 like it.’ He thought 
it was a novel ! ‘Very well, 1 said I, ‘we'll sec whether 
the public will like it or not; they shall ha\c the 
chance.’—Yours ever, K. L. S. 

To H. B. Bait.don 

ThclatcMr.il. Ilcll> sc H.nlilon, for some time Lccjmeron English 
Literature at the Uniwisity ot Vienna and afteiw.uds.it Dundee, 

^ had been an old .schoolmate and fcllov aspuant m liletatuie with 
Stevenson at Kdinbmgh. 'Chalmers,’ ul coinse, is the R-v. lames 
Chalmers rf Rarotonga and New (Jumna ahead; nfeired to 
above, the .ulmirabl'* uiissiotiaiy, cxploter, and administrator, 
whom Stevenson -omcli.nc* expressed a desire to miw\e, lor the 
sake only of Writing his life. 

Vailima , Upolu [Spring i8<|t] 

MY DEAR baildoj?, — This is a real disappointment. It 
was so long^incc wc had met, I was anxious to see where 
time had carried and stranded us. Last time we saw each 
other — it must have been all ten years ago, as wc were 
new to the thirties — it was only for a moment, and now 
we’re in the forties, and before very long we shall be in 

• 

1 Memoir of F teeming Jen kin, by R. L. S., prefixed to Papers 
. Literary , Scientific , etc., by the late F teeming Jenkin , F.A'.S., 
LL.D, ; 2 vols. London, Longmans, 1887. The first chapters 
consist of a genealogical history of the family. This, to my mind 
one of the best works of R. L. S., has not yet been reprint’d except 
in the Edinburgh and Pcntland editions. Of Delafield J never 
heard ; the plan of Shovel, which was to be in greaj part a story 
of the Peninsular War, had been sketched out arifl a few chapter? 
written as long ago as the* seventies. * 

•III.— 16 
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our graves, bick and well, 1 have had a splegdia me ot 
it, grudge nothing, i egret vciy little— and then only some 
little omcis of misconduct foi wjuch 1 deserve hanging,' 
and must infallibly be damned — and, take it 4 all ov€r, 
^amnitmn and all, would haidly ciiange wi^h any* man 
of iil tune, unlcs a perhaps it weie' Gordon or our friend 
( h timers a min 1 adinuctfor Ins virtue^ love for his 
faults, and envy foi the ically Ai life he has, with every- 
thing Itit -my hcait, I mean —could wish. It is curious 
to think you will lead this in the grey mcliopohs ; go the 
Gist g)~y, cast-windy day into the Caledonian Station, if 
it l'A)k> at all as it did of yoie . 1 met Satan there. And 
then go and stand by the cioss, and remember the other 
one him tlikt went down— my bi other, Robert Fergusson. 
It' is a pit7 >ou had not made me out, and seen me as 
patriarch and planter I shall look foi ward to some 
iciord of your tune with Chalmers . you can’t weaiy me 
of that fellow, he is .is big as a house and far bigger than 
any church, wlieic no man waims his hands. Do you 

know anything of Thomson ? Of A , B- , C , 

D-* — , E , F , at all? As I write C.’s name 

mustaid uses in my nose; I ha\c never forgiven that 
weak, amiable boy a little tuck he played me when I couhf 
ill aftoid it . I mean that whenever I think of it, some of 
the old wiath kindles, not that I would hurt the poor soul," 

if t got the woild with it. And Old X ? Is he stiQ 

afloat ? Haim less bark ! I gather you ain’t married yet :,i 
since your sistei, to w f liom I ask to be remembered, goes 
with you. Did you see a silly tale, Jo fin Nicholson's Pre^ 
dicamenty 1 or some such name, in which I made free wity 
your home at Muirayfield ? There is precious little sense' 
in it, but it might amuse. Cassell’s published it in a thing? 
callecf Yule- Tide years ago, and nobody that ever I heftrd 
pf rdfcd or ha§» ever seen Yule- Tide, It is addressed to 

e * 

The Misadventures of/vhn Nicholson* 
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Class we t^ver met — readers of Cassell’s series and that 
•Class of conscientious chad', and my tale was dull, though 
tion’t recall that it was.conscientious. Only, there’s the 
htfuse atg^Iurray field and a dead body in ft. Glad the 
r J}a//&/s an^ised you. They failed to entertain a cay. 
"public, at which 1 vgonflcrcd ; not that I set much account 
by my verses* which are the Verses of Prosator ; but I do 
know how to tell a yarn, and two of the yarns are great. 
Rahero is for its length a perfect folk-talc: savage and 
^yeifine, full of tailfuremost morality, ancient as the gianite 
» rocks ; if the historian, not to say the politician! could get 
jthat yarn into his head, lie would have learned some of his 
• A B C. But the average man at home cannot understand 
^antiquity ; he is sunk over the ears in Roman’civilisalion ; 
Jana a tale like that of Ra/iero falls 0*1 his cars inarticulate. 
< H *The Spectator said there was no jisychology in it ; that 
interested me much : my grandmother (as I used to call 
that able paper, and an able paper it is, and a fair one) 
^cannot so much as observe the existence of savage 
, psychology when it is put before it. 1 am at bottom a 
psychologist and ashamed of it ; the tale seized me due- 
third becausg of its picturesque features, two-thirds be- 
cause of its astonishing psychology, and the Spectator 
says there’s none. 1 am going on with a lot of island 
*tyork, exulting in the knowledge of a new world, 1 a new 
created world ’ and new men ; and I am sure my income 
DECLINE and FALL off; for the effort of comprehen^on 
1 $ death to the intelligent public, and sickness to the dull. 

I do not know why 1 pester you with aH this Jrasli, 
f^ove all as you deserve nothing. I gi#e you my warm 
Malofa^my love to you,’ Samoan salutation). Write me 
|pgain when the spirit moves you. And some cfag, if I 
gstill live, make out the trip again and let us.hob-a-nob 
yrith our grey pows on my verandah.— You A sincerely* • 
• Robert Lguis Steveij^on . 
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To Sidney Colvin • 

The litter part tit this letter \i.is written in the course of an 
cxperiiiH 11 on which Stevenson had been invited by th^Amcric&n 
Coiivd, Mr. Sew. ill, to the neighbouring island of Tutuila.* Un- 
luckily the letter breaks nil' shoit. and tlte only record of this trip 
occurs m the diary partl\ quoted jii Mr. Ilalfotir's Life , ch, xiv. 

Vaili<na> Friday , March igi/t [1891] 

MY DEAR s. c., — You probably expect that now I am 
back at V.ulima I shall resume the practice of # the diary 
letter. A good deal is changed. We arc more ; solitude 
doca not attend 111c as before ; the night is passed playing 
Van John for shells ; anil, what is not less important, I 
have just recVncrcd from a severe illness, and am easily 
tired. • 

I will give you to-day. I sleep now in one of the lower 
rooms of the new house, where my wife has recently 
joined me. We have two beds, an empty case for a table," 
a chair, a tin basin, a bucket and a jug ; next door in the 
dining-room, the carpenters camp on the flSor, which is 
covered with their mosquito nets. § Before the sun rises, 
at 5.45 or 5.50, Paul brings me tea, bread, ^nd a couple 
of eggs ; and by about six I am at work. I work in bed 
— my bed is of mats, no mattress, sheets, or filth — mats, 
a pillow, and a blanket — and put in some three hours. 
It was 9.5 this morning when I set off to the stream-side 
to my weeding ; where I toiled, manuring the ground 
with the best enricher, human sweat, till the conch-shell 
was blown {rom our verandah at 10.30. At eleven we 
dine; about half-past twelve I tried (by exception) to; 
work again, could make nothing on’t, and by one was* 
onm^Vay to the weeding, where I wrought till thre&- 
llalf-past five is our next meal, and I read Flaubert’s 
.Letters till tht hour came round ; dined, and then, Fanny 
having a cold, and I being tired; came over to my den in 
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the unfinished house, where I now write to you, to the 
tune of the carpenters* voices, and by the light — I crave 
your pardon— by the tyilight of three vile candles liltcied 
through the medium of my mosquito bar. flad ink being 
of the parjy, I write quite blindfold, and can only hope 
you may be grantee? to read that which I am unable to 
see while wrjting. • 

I said I was tired ; it is a mild phrase ; my back aches 
like toothache ; when I shut my eyes to sleep, 1 know 
1 shall *ec before them -a phenomenon to which both 
Fanny and I are quite accustomed -endless vivid deeps 
of grass and weed, each plant particular and distinct, so 
that I shall lie inert in body, and transact for hours the 
mental part of my day business, choosing the noxious 
from the useful. And in my dreams I shall *1)0 hauling 
on recalcitrants, and suffering stings from nettles, stabs 
from citron thorns, fiery bites from ants, sickening re- 
sistances of mud and slime, evasions of slimy loots, dead 
weight of heat, sudden puffs of air, sudden starts from 
bird-calls in the contiguous fore it — some mimicking my 
name, some laughter, some the signal of a whistle? and 
living over ygain at large the business of my day. 

Though I write so little, I pass all my hours of field- 
work in continual converse and imaginary correspondence. 
I scarce pull up a weed, but I invent a sentence on the 
matter to yourself ; it does not get written ; autant en 
emportent Us vents ; but the intent is there, and fey me 
(in some sort) the companionship. To-day, for instance, 
; we had a great talk. I was toiling, the &veat dripping 
from my nose, in the hot fit after a squall of rain : me- 
thought you asked me— frankly, was I happy. Happy 
' (said I); I was only happy once; that was at* Hydros; 
it came to an end from a variety of reasons, decline of 
health, change of place, increase of monly, age with his 
stealing steps ; since then, as tefqre then, 1 know npt 
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what it means But I know pleasure still ; pleasure w?th 
a thousand fVes, and none perfect, a thousand tongues 
all broken, a thousand hands, and all of them with 
scratching 11 his High amon to these I place this deligltt 
of weeding' oiu here alone by the ganulous water, under 1 
the silence of the hi 0 h wool, bi^ken by incongruous 
sound of birds And tike n y life all tlnough, look at it 
fort ind back, *nd upside down,— though I would very 
fain change 1 lyself — I would not change my circum- 
stances, unless it were to bring you lieie And^yef God 
knowo perh ps this intercourse of writing selves as well;' 
and I would, weie you heie indeed, would I commune 
so continually with the thought of you I say * I wonder’ 
for a foim , I 'know, and I know I should not 

o ffti, a id much furtliei, the conversation went, while 
1 groped in slime after viscous roots, nuismg and sparing^ 
little speais of grass, and retihatmg (even with outcry, 1 
fiom the prod of the wild lime I wonder if any one had 
ever the same attitude to Natuie as I hold, and have hf/Ui 1 
foi so long ? This business fascinates me like a tune or 
a passion , yet all the while 1 thrill w th a strong distaste. 
The horror of the thing, objective and subjective, is always 
present to my mind , the liorioi of ciccping things, a 
superstitious hoiror of the \oid and the powers about me, 
the hoiror of my own devastation and continual murders. 
The life of the plants comes through my finger-tips, their 
struggles go to my licait like supplications I feel myself 
blood boltered , then 1 look back on my cleared grass, 
and count in} self an ally in a fair quarrel, and make 
stout my heart * * , 

It is but a little while since I lay sick in Sydney, beating 
the fieldi about the navy and Dean Swift and DrydenV 
Latin tiymns , judge if I love this lemvigoratmg climate^ 
where IJfcan aiready toil till my head swims and eveiy’ 
string m the poor jumping Jack ^as he now lies in bedjj 
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iv ies with a kind of yearning strain, difficult to suffer in 
^jcfuiescence. m 

*•* As for my jdamned literature, 1 God knows What a 
y»tsiness it is, grinding along without a scrap of inspira- 
tion «or a note of style. But it has to be ground, and the 
[ixifU grinds exceeding slowly though not particularly 
"'Small. The last two chapters have taken mtf considerably 
£bver a month, and they are still beneath pity. This I 
ICannot continue, time not sufficing ; and the next will 
rjust hav^to be worse. All the good I can express is just 
fthis j some day, when style revisits me, they will be 
! excellent matter to rewrite. Of course, my old cure of 
;’a change of woik would probably answer, but I cannot 
take it now. The treadmill turns ; and, with a kind of 
/desperate cheerfulness, I mount the idle stair. » I haven’t 
“the least anxiety about the book ; unless I die, I shall 
find the time to make it good ; Wlit the Lord deliver me 
'from the thought of the Letters! IIowcvci, the Lord 
^has other things on hand ; and about six to-morrow, 1 
; shall resuntfc the consideration practically, and face (as 
.best I may) the fact of my incompetence and disaffection 
Uo the task. Toil I do not spare ; but fortune refuses me 
^success. VV*e can do more, Whatcver-his-name-was, we 
j^cah deserve it. But my misdesert began long since, by 
Lthe acceptation of a bargain quite unsuitable to all my 
[fftethods.* 

# To-day I have had a queer experience. My carter 
from the first been using my horses for his own ends ; 
prhen I left for Sydney, I' put him on his honour to cease, 
Smi my back was scarce turned ere lje was forfeit. I 
fnbve only been waiting to discharge him ; and to-day an 

|f i The South Sea letters. 

jp* The price advanced for these Letters was among jhe considera- 
tions which originally induced the writer to set c*it on his Pacific ' 
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occasion arose. I am so much the old man viptlentfko 
readily stumble into angci, that I gave a ideal of con- 
sideration to my bearing, and decided at last to imitate 

that of the lAc . Whatever he might have to say, 

this eminently effective controversialist maintained a 
frozen demeanour and a jeering »■ smile. The frozen 
dcmc.moui is beyond my mach ; but I could try the 
jceimg smile; did so, pciccived its efficacy, kept in 
consequence my temper, and got rid of my friend, myself 
composed and smiling still, he white and shaking like an 
aspen. II* 1 could explain everything; I said it did not 
interest me. He said he had enemies ; I said nothing 
was inr.ie likely. He said he was calumniated ; with all 
mv heart, saic> I, but there are so many liars, that I find 
it saler to believe them. lie said, in justice to himself, 
he must explain : God forbid I should interfere with you, 
said I, with the same factitious grin, but it can change 
nothing. So I kept my temper, rid myself of an un- 
faithful servant, found a method of conducting similar 
interviews in the future, and fell in my 6wn liking. 
One*thing more ; I learned a fresh tolerance for the 

dead ; he too had learned — perhaps had invented — 

the tiick of this manner ; God knows what weakness, 
what instability of feeling, lay beneath. Ce qne e'est que 
de nous / poor human nature ; that at past forty I must 
adjust this hateful mask for the first time, and rejoice to 
find it effective ; that the effort of maintaining an ex- 
ternal smile should confuse and embitter a man’s soul. 

To-day 1 J\ave not weeded ; I have written instead", 
fron* six till eleven, from twelve till two ; with the inter- 
ruption of the interview aforesaid ; a damned Letter is 
written for the third time ; I dread to read it, for I dare 
not qpt it a fourth chance — unless it be very bad indeed. 
Now I write you from my mosquito curtain, to the song 
of saws and planes and hammers, and wood clumping on 

i * 1 
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th£ floor ^bove ; in a day of heavenly brightness ; a bird 
twittering ne#r by ; my eye, through the open door, 
commanding green meads, two or three forest trees 
casting their boughs against the sky, \ forest-clad 
mountain-side beyond', and close in by the door-jamb a 
nick of the blue Pacific. It is March in England, bleak 
March, and I lie ficre with 4he great sliding doors wide 
open in an undershirt and p’jama trousers, and melt in 
the closure of mosquito bars, and burn to be out in the 
breeze, few torn clouds --not white, the sun has 
tinged them a warm pink— swim in hca.cn. In which 
blessed and fair day, I have to make faces and speak 
bitter words to a man — who has deceived me, it is true 
— but who is poor, and older than I, and a kind of a 
gentleman too. On the whole, I prefer the massacre of 
weeds. 

Sunday. — When I had done talking to you yesterday, I 
played on my pipe till the conch sounded, then went over to 
the old house for dinner, and hat, scarce risen from table 
ere I was submerged with visitors. The first of these des- 
patched, I spent thev rest of the evening going ovc* the 
Samoan translation of my Bottle Imp 1 with Claxton the 
missionary \ then to bed, but being upset, I suppose, by 
these interruptions, and having gone all day without my 
weeding, not to sleep. For hours I lay awake and heard 
the rain fall, and saw faint, far-away lightning over the 
sea, and wrote you long letters which I scorn to re- 
produce. This morning Paul was unusually early; the 

* * The first serial tale, says Mr. Clarke, ev^r read by Samoans 
» in their own language was the story of the Bottle Imp , ‘ which 

found its way into print at Samoa, and was read with winder and 
delight in many a thatched Samoan hut before it won the«dmira- 

* tion of readers at home.’ In the English form the story was 
published first in Hlack and While, aijd afterwards in the volume 

' called Island Nights' Entertainments, , ^ % 
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dawn had scarce begun when he appeared wit|j the t?ay^ 
and lit my candle ; and 1 had breakfasted and read (with 
indescribable sinkings) the whole of yesterday’s work; 
before the suu had risen. Then 1 sat and thought, and| 
saj and better thought. It was not good enough* nor* 
good ; it was as slack a« journalism* but not so inspired";*; 
it was excellent stuff misused) and the defects stood gross* 
on it like humps upon a camel. But could I, in myj 
present disposition, do much more with it? in my. 
present pressuie for time, were I not better employed" 
doing anothei one about as ill, than making this some* 
thousandth fraction better? Yes, I thought; and tried* 
the new one, and behold, I could do nothing : my head" 
swims, words do not come to me, nor phrases, and I ' 
accepted defeat, packed up my traps, and turned to : 
communicate the failure to my esteemed correspondent. 
I* think it possible 1 overworked yesteiday. Well, we’ll* 
see to-morrow — perhaps try again later. It is indeed the* 1 
hope of trying later that keeps me writing to you. If I* 
take to my pipe, I know myself— all is oVer for the* 
morning. Hurray, I’ll correct proofs 1 
Pago-Pago , Wednesday . — After I finished on Sunday! 
I passed a miserable day ; went out weeding, but could j 
not find peace. I do not like to steal my dinner, unlesst 
I have given myself a holiday in a canonical manndr|| 
and weeding after all is only fun, the amount of its utility * 
small, and the thing capable of being done faster and| 
nearly as well by a hired boy. In the evening Sewalll 
came up (An\erican consul) and proposed to take me onj 
a mala&a, 1 which „ I accepted. Monday I rode down to| 
Apia, was nearly all day fighting about drafts and money ^ 
the silver problem does not touch you, but it is (in 
strange and I hope passing phase) making my situation^ 
difficult in /Lpiu. 

^Posting expedition : pronounce malanga. 
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"About ejeven, the flags were all half-masted ; it was old 
(Captain Hamilton (Samasoni the natives called him) who 
Jiad passed away. In ^hc evening I walked round to the 
consulate ; it was a lovely night with a full moon ; 
pnd as I goj tound to the hot comet of Matautu I heard 
hjfjnqs in front. The* balcony of the dead man’s house 
(£vas full o* women singing ;#Maiy (the widow, a native) 
;$at on a chair by the doorstep, and I was set beside her 
^ort a bench, and next to Paul the caipenter; as I sat 
“down I ^ad a glimpse of the old c apt un, who lay in a 
sheet on his own table. Aftci the h>mn was over, a 
native pastoi midc a speech which lasted a long while ; 
the light poured out of the dooi and windows ; the girls 
‘were sitting clustcicd at my feet; it was»ihoking hot. 
After the speech was ended, Mary carried me within ; 
the captain’s hands were folded on his bosom, his face 
and head weie composed ; he fooked as if he might 
'speak at any moment ; I have never seen this kind of 
waxwork so express or more venerable ; and when I 
went away* I was conscious of a certain envy for the 
man who was out the battle. All night it ran in 
nty head, aijcl the next day when we sighted Tutuila, and 
/ran into this beautiful land-locked loch of Pago Pago 
^whence I wute), Captain Hamilton’s folded hands 
/and quiet face said a great deal more to me than the 
"scenery. 

^ I am living here in a trader’s house ; we have a j*ood 
* table, Sewall doing things in style ; and I hope to benefit 
*|by the change, and possibly get more stuflf for Letters. 
Jin the meanwhile, I am seized quite ytal-H-proftfs with 
juijSlire to write a story, The Bloody Wedding, founded on 
j^fact — very possibly true, being an attempt to* read a 
^murder case-— not yet months old, in this very plate and 
pjibuse where I now write. The indiscretion is what slops 
|p\e; but if I keep on feeling a£ I feel just now^it* will 
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have lo be written. Thiec Star Nettison, Ki^ Nettison, 
Field the Sailor, these are the main characters : old 
Nettison, and the captain of the 111911 of war, the secondary. 
Possible scenario. Chapter I. . . . 

To SiTmr-^ Colvin- 

Saturday , April I Slh [1891] 1 
MY dkar COLVIN', — I got back on Monday nighty 
after iwrnty-thrcc hours in an open boat ; rfhe keys 
were lo .1 ; the consul (who had promised us a|t>ottle 
of liurgundy) nobly broke open his storeroom, and we 
got to bed about midnight, Next morning the blessed 
consul piomfccd us horses for the daybreak ; forgot all 
about it, Worthy man ; set us off at last in the heat of 
the day, and by a short cut which caused infinite trouble, 
and we were not home till dinner. I was extenuated, 
and have had a high fever since, or should have been 
writing before. To-day for the first time, 1 risk it. 
Tuesday I was pretty bad ; Wednesday had a fever to 
kill *ii horse; Thursday 1 was better, but still out of 
ability to do aught but read awful trash. c Tliis is the 
time one misses civilisation ; I wished to send out for 
some police no\els; Montepin would have about suited 
my frozen brain. It is a bother when all one’s thought 
turns on one’s work in some sense or other ; I could not 
evep think yesterday ; 1 took to inventing dishes by 
way of entertainment. Yesterday, while I lay asleep in 
the afternoon, a very lucky thing happened ; the Chief 
Justice? came to call ; met one of our employes on the- 
road ; and was shown what 1 had done to the road. 

4 Is this the road across the island ?’ he asked. 

YThe only one,* said Innes. 

*nd has ofte man done all this ? * 

‘ Three tynes,’ said tlie trusty Innes. * It has had to." 

v w » 
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be*made three times, and when Mr. Stevenson came, it 
was a track Iifce what you see beyond.* 

.‘This must be put ri^ht,’ said the Chief Justice. 

•Sunday.— The truth is, 1 broke down yesterday almost 
as »oon as I began, and have been surreptitiously 
finishing thS enti^r to-day. For all that I was much* 
better, ate all the time, nndJiad no fever. The day was 
otherwise uneventful. I am reminded ; I had another 
\isitor on Friday : and Fanny and Lloyd, as they 
Teturncd^rom a forest raid, met in our d^cit, untrodden 
road, fust Father Didicr, Kecpci of the conscience of 
Mataafa, the using star; and next the Chief Justice, 
sole stay of I.aupepa, the present and unsteady star, 
and remcmbci, a few days bcfoic we wera dose tc. the 
sick bed and cnlcilaincd by the amateur pby*i< ian of 
Tamasese, the late and sunken star. ‘That is the fun 
of this place,* observed Lloyd; ‘Everybody y*>u meet is 
so important.* Everybody is also so gloomy. It will 
come to war again, is the opinion of all the well 
informed— find before that to many bankruptcies ; and 
after that, as usual, do famine. Mere, under the micro- 
scope, we can see history at work. 

Wednesday . — I have been very neglectful. A return 
to work, perhaps premat uic, hut necessary, has used up 
all tny possible energies and made me acquainted with 
* the living*headache. I just jot down some of the past 
notabilia. Yesterday B., a carpenter, and K., my (un- 
successful) white man, were absent all morning from 
their work ; I was working myself, where^ I hear every 
sound with morbid certainty, and I can testify that not 
a hammer fell. Upon inquiry 1 found they had passed 
» the morning making ice with our ice machine aad taking 
' the horizon with a spirit level ! I had no soon* heard 
this than — a violent headache set in ;* T am a real 
employer of labour now, and "have much of the ship 
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captain when aroused ; and if I had a headache, *1 
believe both these gentleim n had aching hearts. I 

promt c you, the hte was to # the fiont , and K., who 

was ihc ino* guilty, >ct (m a sense) the least blameabfe, 
having tl c brains and character of a canaru bird, fared 
none he Setter for 15 ’s repartees • I heai tnem hard at 
woik this morning, so ihc menace may b<^ blessed, It" 
was just 'ftci my clinnei, just before theirs, that I 
administered m 7 ledoubtable tongue — it is really jre-' 
doubt aide — to these skulkeis. (Paul used t<* triumph 
over M- J. foi weeks ‘I am very sorry foi >ou,' he 
woid say, ‘you’re going to have a talk with Mr- 
Stevenson when he comes home you don’t know what 
thitisl’) In* fact, none of them do, till they get it. 
have known K , for instance, foi months , he has never 
heard me coin pi un, oi take notice, unless it were 
to praise, I have usdd him alwa>s as my guest, and 
there seems to be something in my appearance which 
suggests endless, ovine long suflcnng! We sat in the 
upper veiandah all evening, and discussed fhe puce of 
iron«roo(ing, and the state of the di aught hoises, with 
Innes, a new man we have taken, and wljp seems tp 
piomise well * 

One thing embarrasses me No one ever seems tQ 
understand my attitude about that book , the stuff sent, 
was never meant for other than a first statef I never 
meant it to appear as a book. Knowing well that I have 
never had one hour of inspiration since it was begui)^ 
and have only beaten out my metal by brute force and, 
patientVepetition^I hoped some day to get a ‘spate of 
style' and burnish it — fine mixed metaphor. I am now^ 
so sick that I intend, when the Letters are done aqd 
some iftore written that will be wanted, simply to make 
a bj^k of it t>y*he pruning-knife. I cannot fight longer ; 
I am sensible of having done worse than i hoped, wprgff 
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th^n I feared ; all I can do now Is to do the best 1 can 
for the fUtuiy, .and clear the book, like a piece of bush, 
with axe and cutlass. Even to pioduce the MS. of this 
1 ^ill occupy me, at the most favouiahlc njwuon, till the 
middle of next >ear; ically five ycais were wanting, 
when I coRtd have piadc a book ; but I have a family, 
and — peril *ps I cftuld not nvike the book after all. 

To VV. Chaims Angus 

The latft Mr. Crailx* Angus 1 1 < II i guv* w w «>ii»» of the ilucf 
organisers of tin Burns Exhibition in that it v. rod had proposed 
to send out tc Samoa a piccious copy of th< Jolly Bt^ars to tciewe 
the autograph of k. L S. and l>o returned fui tne puiposrs ol that 
Exhibition. 'I he line quoted, 'But still our health it r true, etc., 
should, it appears, tun, * But still the 1 uod is strong the heart is 
Highland.’ The authoi of the ('a/iiitlm/i Biat Song which >pens 
thus was Hugh, twelfth Earl of rgliutoit 'I he hist quotation is of 
course from Bui ns. 

I \iihma, Samoa, Afttil 1891 
DEAR MR. angus, — Surely 1 lemember you ! It was 
W. C. Murray who made us acquainted, and wc had a 
pleasant ciatk. I see your poet is not yet deacl. I 
remember #ven our talk — or you would not think of 
trusting that invaluable Jolly Iieggius to the treacherous 
posts, and the perils of the sea, and the caielcssness of 
authors. 1 love the idea, but I could not bear the risk. 
jHowever — 

‘Hale be your heart, hale be your fiddle—* 9 
if was kindly thought upon. 

* My interest in Burns fs, as you suppose, perennial. I 
would I could be present at the exhibition, with the 

E rpose of which I heartily sympathise ; but the Nancy 
i not waited in vain for me, I have followed m? chest, 
{he anchor is weighed long ago, I haves skid my last 
Jewell to the hills and* the heafher and the lynns : like 
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Leyden, I liavc gone into far lands to die, not staged 
like Hums to mingle in the end with Sottish soil. I 
shall not even returii like Scott for the last scene. Bums 
Exhibitions j.ic all over. *Tis a far cry to Lochow from 
tropical V'.ulima. 

‘But still our hearts are true, our herrts are Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides.* 

When vour hand is in, will you remember our poor 
Edinbmgh Robin? Burns alone has been jijst to his 
promise \ follow Burns, he knew best, he knew whence 
he drew fire — from the poor, white-faced, drunken, 
vicious boy that raved himself to death in the Edinburgh 
madhouse. ‘Surely there is more to be gleaned about 
Fcrgussoi^ and surely it is high time the task was set 
about. I may tell you (because your poet is not dead) 
something of how I fed! : we are three Robins who have 
touched the Scots lyre this last century. Well, the one 
is the world’s ; he did it, he came off, he is for ever ; but 
I and the other — ah ! what bonds we have-^-born in the 
same city ; both sickly, both pesfered, one nearly to 
madness, one to the madhouse, with a damnatory creed ; 
both seeing the stars and the dawn, and wearing shoe- . 
leather on the same ancient stones, under the same 
pends, down the same closes, where our common 
ancestors clashed in their armour, rusty or bright. And r 
the old Robin, who was before Burns and the flood, died^ 
in Vis acute, painful youth, and left the models of the 
great things Jhat were to come ; and the new, who came 
after, Outlived hi^ green-sickness, and has faintly tried to 
parody the finished work. If you will collect the strays ; 
of Robhi Fergusson, fish for material, collect any last' 
re-echoing of gossip, command me to do what you pre-* 
fe£p»to write the preface— to write the whole if you prefer : ; 
anything, so that another monument (after Burns's) be 
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sewup 10 iny unhappy predecessor on the causey or AuM 
Reekie. Von will never know, nor will any man, how 
d^cp this feeling is : I belie\c FeigusM)n lives in me. I 
but tell it not in Galh ; every man has Uicse fanciful 
-superstitions, coming, going, hut yet cmluiing ; only most 
men arc so^fiso (or tlje poet in them so dead) that they 
. keep their f )lhcs f0r themselves. 1 am, your-, veiy truly, 
KuUhKT Louis SlEYKNSON 


To ElJMUM) C.OsSK 

Vailinht , A/>nV 1891 

MY DEAR r.OS^K, — I have to thank von and Mrs. (iossc 
for many menv ntoes, i hietly for your / i/e «y* yout lather. 
There is a very delicate task, \e.y delicately clone. 1 
noted one or two carelessnesses, which I meant to point 
out to you lor another edition ; lmfr I find I lack the time, 
and you will rcmaik them for yourself ag oust a new 
edition. There were two, or perhaps three, flabbinesses 
of style whieh (in your work) ama/.c<l me. Am I right in 
thinking you were a ‘Jiarlc bored over the last chapt^is? 
or was it my own fault that made me think them sus- 
ceptible of if more athletic compression? (The flabbi- 
nesses were not there, 1 think, but in the more admirable 
part, where they showed the bigger.) 'fake it all together, 
s the book struck me as if you had been hurried at the 
.last, but particularly hurried over the proofs, and could 
J^ill spend a very profitable fortnight in earnest revision 
- and (towards the end) heroic compression. The book, 
^in design, subject, and general execution, is well^worth 
j£the extra trouble. And even if I were wrong in thinking 
specially wanted, it will not be lost ; for do # we not 
\kftpw, in Flaubert’s dread confession, that * prose i^never 
done’? What a medium to work in, for # a “man tired, 
v j&rplexed among different aims aiTd subjects, and spurred 
Hi. —17 „ * ^ • 
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by the immediate need of ‘ siller ’ 1 However, it’s mine 
for what it’s worth : and it’s one of yours, the*devil take 
it ; and you know, as well as Flaubert, and as well as me, 
that it is nervr done ; in other words, it is a torment g)f 
the pit, usually neglected by the bards who (lucky 
T>ogi..irs !j approached the Styx in measme. I speak 
bitterly at the moment, having just detected in myself 
the last fatal symptom, three blank vcrbcs in succession — 
and I lvjlicve, God help me, a hemistich at the tail of 
then'* ; hence 1 have deposed the labourer, come out of 
hell hi my private trap, and now write to you® from my 
little place in purgatory. But I prefer hells would I 
could always dig in those red coals — or else be at sea 
in a srhoonej, bound for isles unvisited : to be on shore 
•and not t<j work is emptiness — suicidal vacancy. 

I was the more interested in your Life of your father, 
because I meditate oi*e of mine, or rather of my family. 

I have no such materials as you, and (our objections 
already made) your attack fills me with despair; it is 
direct and elegant, and your style is alwa^ admirable 
to ipe -lenity, lucidity, usually a high strain of breeding, 
an elegance that has a pleasant air of the accidental. 
But beware of purple passages. I wonder Mf you think 
as well of your purple passages as # I do of mine? I 
wonder if you think as ill of mine as I do of yours? 

I wonder ; I can tell you at least what is wrong with 
yours— they are treated in the spirit of verse. The spirit 
— 1 don’t mean the measure, I don’t mean you fall intpf 
bastard cadences ; what I mean is that they seem vacant ' 
and SQioothfed out, ironed, if you like. And in a style 
which (like yours) aims more and more successfully at 1 . 
the academic, one purple word is already much ; three 
— a whole phrase — is inadmissible. Wed yourself to a 
tefl^an austerity : that is your force. Wear a linen ephod, 
anyfendidly candid. Arrange its,folds, but do not fasten 

• i * .. . 
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it #ith any brooch. I swear to you, in your talking robes, 
there shoifld no patch of adornment ; and where the 
subject forces, let it force you no futlhcr than it must ; 
and be ready with a twinkle of your pleasantry. Yours 
is a" fine tool, and I see so well how to hold it ; I wonder 
if you see lfttw to hol<J mine? Hut then I am to the neck 
in prose, and just # now in the ‘d.uk inU'rstylar rave,* all 
methods ancf effects wooing me, myself in the midst 
impotent to follow any. 1 look for dawn piesentlv, and a 
full flowing ri\crof expression, running windier it wills. 
But these useless seasons, abm e all, when a man must 
continue to spoil paper, arc infinitely weary. 

We are in our house after a fashion ; without furniture, 
*tis true, camping there, like the family aftc* a sale. But 
the bailiff has not yet appealed; lie will prolvihly come 
after. The place is beautiful beyond dreams ; some lilty 
miles of the Pacific spicad in front ; deep woods all 
round; a mountain making in the sky a pi< file of huge 
trees upon o n left ; about us, the little island of our 
clearing, studded with brave old gentlemen (or ladies, 
or ‘the twa o’ them*) wnom we have spared. It 4 s a 
good place to be in ; night and morning, we have 
Theodore Kftusscaus (always a new one) hung to amuse 
us on the walls of the world ; and the moon -this is our 
good season, we have a moon just now —makes the night 
a piece of heaven. It amazes me how people can live 
on in the dirty north ; yet if you saw our rainy season 
(which is really a caulker for wind, wet, and darkness — 
howling showers, roaring winds, pit-blackness at noon) 
you might marvel how we could endure that. £nd we 
can’t. But there’s a winter everywhere ; only ours is in 
the summer. Mark my words : there will be winter 
in heaven — and in hell. Cela rentre dans le* proetdh du 
bon Diet*; et vous verres / There’s anotfiei* very good 
thing about Vailima, I «am awa/ from the little bubble 
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of the literal y life. It is not all beer and skittles, is It? 
By the by, my Ballads seem to have been glam bad ; alf 
the c rickets sing so in their cruk^tv papers ; and I ha¥e 
no ghost nf «ih idea on the point myself: verse is always 
Jo me the unknowable. You might tell me how it strikes 
a professional haul : rot that it lcallv matters, for, of 
course, good or bad, I don’t* think I snail get into that 
galley an v moie. But I should like to know if you join 
the ('hoi 11s of the cnckcts. The cuckets are the. 

dc* it m all to you : ’tis a stiange thing, they^seem to 
iejoi‘ e like a stiong man in their injustice. Itiustyou 
gut my letter about your Browning book. In case it 
nnssed, I wish to say again that youi publication of 1 
Browning’s kmd letter, as an illustiation of his character, 
was modest, piopcr, and in radiant good taste. — In 
Witness whereof, etc. etc., 

Roukrp Louis Stevenson 


To Miss Rwvunson 

ITie next is written to .1 wning fuend anc! visitor of Bournemouth 
clays (slo %ol. ii. p. 3^1) on the news of her engagement to Mr. 
Alfi ccl Sender. 

Vai/ima, Apia , Samoa , April 1891 
MY dear MAY, — I never think of you by any more 
ceremonial name, so I will not pretend. There is not 
much chance that I shall forget you until the time comes 
for me to forget all this little turmoil in a corner (though* 
indeed l have been in several corners) of an inconsider- 
able planet. Yoij remain in my mind for a good reason*, 
having given me (in so short a time) the most delight-* 
ful pleasure. I shall remember, and you must still b$ 
beautiful. The truth is, you must grow more so, or you 
-ton soon be loss. It is not so easy to be a flower, even 
vhen yog bear a flower f s name. «And if I admired you $6, 
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nftich, and still remember you, it is not because of your 
*face, but bemuse you were then worthy of it, as you must 
still continue. 

' • Will you give my heartiest cong rat til.ft ions to Mr. 

; Spender? He has iny admiiation ; he is a Ijravc mai^; 

£ when I was youth;, bshouM have 11111 away from the sight 
of you, pierced with the sf nse of my unfitness. He is 
“more wise and manly. What a good husband he will 
; have to be 1 And vou - what a good wife ! Carry your 
\love tenderly. I will ncvci forgive him o« you— it is in 
: both your hands- if the face th.it once gladdened my 
heart should be changed into one sour or sorrowful. 

„ What a pet son you aie to give dowers! It was so I 
first heard ol you; and now you are gif ing the May 
flower 1 

Yes, Skcrryvore has passed ; it was, for us. But I wish 
you could see us in our new home on the mountain, in the 
middle of great svoods, and looking far out ov.r the Pacific. 
When Mr. Spender is very riJi, lie must bring you round 
.the world Ind let you sec it, and see the old gentleman 
and the old lady. ? mean to live quite a long while yet, 
and my wife nuibt do the same, or else I couldn’t manage 
it; so, you see, you will have plenty of time ; and it’s a 
pity not to se*‘ the most beautiful places, and the most 
v Jjjeautiful people mo\ ing thcie, and the real stars and moon 
4 overhead, instead of the tin imitations that preside over 
^London. I do not think my wife veiy well ; but 1 qjn in 
>hopes she will now h;i\c a little rest. It has been .1 hard 
^:J>t} 5 mess, above all for her ; wc lived four^nonths in the 
* hurricane season in a miserable hou^c, overborne with 
;^!work, ill-fed, continually worried, drowned in perpetual 
^rain, beaten upon by wind, so that we must sit it* the dark 
^iri" the evenings ; and then I ran away, and she had a 
Jmonth of it alone. Things go # better now ; the back qf 
^ the work is broken ; Aid we arc sjill foolish enough to 
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look forward to a little peace. I am a verj different 
person from the pris ner cl c kcrryvore. The other da y 
I was tlnee -and-tvem/ hours in jin open boat ; it made 
me piclty ill? but fancy its not killing me half-way ! Pt 
is like a fury story that I should have recovered liberty 
and s!r« ngth, ami should go rourd again* among my 
feMow-men, boating, riding, Lathing, toiling hard with a 
wood-kuife ii> the forest. 1 can wish you nothing more 
delightful l han my foitune in life; I wish it you; and 
better, d the thing be possible. 0 

Lloyd is tinkling below me on the typewriter; my wife 
ha* ju*t left the room ; she asks me to say she would 
have written had she been well enough, and hopes to do 
it still.- Accept the best wishes of your admirer, 

Robert Louis Stevenson 


To Sidney Colvin '* 

This letter announces (i) the arrival of Mrs. Thongs Stevenson 
from Sydney, to take up her abode in her son’s island home now 
that Uic conditions ot life tlieie had been made fairly comfortable ; , 
and (2) the receipt of alotlci from me expressing the disappointment 
felt by Stevenson’s friends at home at the impel. sonal and even 
tedious character of some pm lions of the South Sea Letters that 
find leached us. As a eoinctixe of this opinion, I may [icrlmps 
mention here that there is a entain many -voyaged master-mariner 
as well as master -writer -no less a peiM*n than Mr. Joseph Con- 
rad -.-who does not at all shato it, and prefers in the South Seas 
to Treasure I \ land. 

• [ Vailima ] April 29 ///, *91 

my dV:.\R colvin, — 1 begin again. I was awake this 
morning about half-past four. It was still night, but I. 
made fire, which is always a delightful employment,' 
mul read L9ckhart ? s Scott until the day began to peep. 
K was a beautiVul and sober dawn, a dove-coloured dawn, 
ipscnsitjl^ brightening to gold. 1 was looking at it some. 
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• w fiile ovejr the clown -hill profile of our eastern road 
when I changed to glance noilhwaid, and saw with ex- 
traordinary pleasure tiip sea lying outspiead. It seemed 
& smooth as glass, and set I knew the Miif was roaring 
all rflong tl^e reef, and indeed, if l had listened, I c'oul^l 
have heard it— apd *aw the white sweep of it outside 
Matautu # # 

I am out of condition still, and can do nothing, and 
toil to be at my pen, and see some ink behind me. 1 
have taken up again The High //<Wt •»/ ( luf utuit. 1 
still think the fable too fantastic and iai fetched. Hut, 
on a re-reading, fell in lose with my urst <haptei, and 
for g iod ur c\ il I must finish it. It is really good, well 
fed with facts, tiue to the mauneis, and omo in my 
works) rendered pleasing by the piesence of a hcioinc 
who is pictty. Miss Uina is pretty; a fact. AI! my 
other women ha\e been as ugly as s : e, and like 
Falconet’s horse I have just boon leading the anecdote 
in Lockhart; »torfc.\ forbye. 

News : our old house is now half demolished ; it is 
to be rebuilt on a % new site; now we look down *ipon 
and throujji the n[ eti posts ot it like a bird < age, to the 
woods beyond. My poor I’aulo has lost his father and 
succeeded to thiity thousand thalcis I think ; he had 
to go down to the « onsulate yistuday to send a legal 
paper; got drunk, of < out so, and is still th;> morning in 
so bemused a condition that our Ineakfa^tj ailment 
wrong. Lafaole is absent at the deathbed of his fair 
spouse ; fair she was, but not in deed, acting as harlot 
to the wrcckcis at work on the warships, to whicji society 
she probably owes her end, having fallen off a ( lift*, or 
been thrust off it — inter pocuhi. Henry is the tame, oar 
stand-by. In this transition stage he has been living in 
Apia; but the other night he stayed up,«mcl sat with us< 
about the chimney in* my room. # Il was the first time 
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he h-irl seen n flic in a health he could not Jook af it 
without smih s, md was alwa\s anxious to jgit on another 
stick Wo ente iti ned him with tjic fany tales of civilisa- 
tion th itu« 1 ondon, bloc ks in the street, Universities, 
the l iuU 1 1 mu d, new papcis, etc, and projected trnce 
more 1 v* it to S\ lncy If wo c yi m ina.Jb, it will be 
novt 1 hustmis (1 sec it v\*ll ho impossible for me to 
• toid 1 fmthei jou nc> this winter) We have spent 
‘incc wt h 1 1 Ik n heic lbout 5 (X), which is not much 
if you nsidci w< have limit on tint thiee hoyses, one 
of 11 1111 of )Omc si/c, iml a considciablc stable, made 
two v les of 10 id omc thiee times, clcaicd many r acres 
of 1 isb mule s uc miles of path, planted quantities of 
tood, and enclosed a horse paddock and some acres of 
pi if lun , bpt *tis a good de il of money legarded simply 
.as money K is bosh , I have no use foi him , but we 
must do whit vw cm with the fellow meanwhile; he is 
good Inline uied and honest, but inelln lent, idle himself, 
the c him of idleness in otheis, grumbling, a self excuser 
— ill the fuilts in a bundle He owes us thtity weeks’ 
seivue the wictihed l*iul about h iff as much Henry 
is ilmost the only one of our employes who has a 
cicdit ^ 

Mtiy^yth — Well, am I ishamed of myself ? I do not 
think so. I ha\c been himmciing Icttcis ever since, 
and got thiee itady ind a fouith ibout half through; 
all foui will by the mill, \ 1 ich i what I wish, for 
so I keep \t le ist m\ still Dus md di>s ot unpiofit* 
able stubbing mil during md the icsiilt still poor 
liteiatuif, kft handed, heuy, unillumined, but I believe 
read iblc and intei estin., as m itter It has been no jokqj 
qf a ban) time, and when my task was done, 1 had little? 
taste foi anything but blowing on the pipe. A few* 
nccessaiy letters filled the bowl to overflowing. ) 

mothci has aimed, young, well, and in good' 
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splits. By desperate exertions, which have wholly 
^floored F?mr^, h.cr mom was ic.idy for her, and the 
dining-room fit to cat in. It was a famous victoiy. 
Uoyd never told me of your portrait till a few days ago ; 
fortunately, I had no pictures hung yet ; and the space 
Over my dfimney ^lits \otir counterfeit piesentmcnt*. 
I'have not often lfcard anything that pleased me more; 
your severe ^icacl shall frown upon mo and keep me 
to the mark. But why has it not come? Have you 
,been as forgetful .ts l.lmd? 

* 1 8 /A. — Misciablc romfoiu i •> aie ye .ill * I read your 
esteemed pages this morning by 1 impl.ght and the 
glimmer of the dawn, and as >oun as hnsiUnst was 
over, I must turn to and ta< hie the-a* demised ! ibmirs I 
Some coinage was necessary, but not wanpyg. There 
is one thing at least by which 1 « an avenge my ell for 
Ay drubbing, for on one point you seem imoeneuably 
.stupid. Can I find no foun of words winch will at last 
convey to yo»r intelligence the f.u t that tJu • 'r//c>\ were 
never mea*t, and are not now t neurit, to fie other than a 
quarry of maLriakKrom whit h the fit oh may fie dnpvn ? 
There seems something incommunicable in tlu^ (to me) 
simple ide3 ; I know Uoyd failed to rompichend it, 1 
doubt if he lias gta^ped it now ; and 1 dcip.ur, after all 
these efforts, that you “hould ever be enlightened. Still, 
^oblige mo by leading that form of words once more, 
'^nd see if a light does not break. You may be sure, 
'after the fiiendly freedoms of ymu ciincism (nece^ary 
/I ’am sure, and wholesome I know, but untimely to the 
ijKKfc labourer in his landslip) that miglTty little of it 
*'#ill stand. 0 

£./ Our Paul has come into a fortune, and wishes to gp 
ghome to the Hie Germanic. This is a tile on our head, 
fand if a shower, which is now falling, lets up, I must go 
^down to Apia, and se^ if 1 can* find a substitute of any 
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kind. This is, from any point of view, disgusting ; ab<?ve^ 
all, from that of work ; for, whatever the result, the mill 
has to be kept turning ; apparently dust, and not flour, 
is the proceed. Well, there is gold in the dust, whidi 
is a fine consolation, since — well, I can’t h$lj> it ; lfight 
or morning, 1 do my d.trndcst, ami if I cannot charge 
for merit, 1 mu^t e’en charge for toil, of which I have * 
plenty and plenty more ahead before this cup is drained ; 
sweat and hyssop are the ingredients. 

We are clearing from Carruthcrs’ Road to # the pig ' 
fence, twenty eight powciful natives with Catholic medals 
aboK their necks, all swiping in like Trojans ; long may 
the sport continue ! 

The invoice»to hand. Ere this goes out, I hope to see 
your expressive, but surely not benignant countenance I 
Adieu, O culler of offensive expressions — ‘and a* to be 
a posy to your ain destr May!* — Fanny seems a little 
revived again after her spasm of work. Our books and 
furniture keep slowly draining up the road, in a sad 
state of scattermcnt and disrepair ; 1 wislf the devil 
had had K. by his red beard before *he had packed my 
library. Odd leaves and sheets and boards— a thing to 
make a bibliomaniac shed tears —arc fished out of odd 
corners, llut I am no bibliomaniac, praise Heaven, and 
1 bear up, and rejoice when I find anything safe. 

19///. — However, 1 woikcd five hours on the brute, and 
finished my Letter all the same, and couldn’t sleep last 
nigh* by consequence. Haven’t had a bad night since I 
don’t know when ; dreamed a large handsome man (a 
New Oceans planter) had insulted my wife, and, doj* 
what 1 pleased, 1 could not make him fight me ; and , 
woke to • find it was the eleventh anniversary of my 
marriagfe. A letter usually takes me from a week to . 
three days; "but I’m sometimes two days on a page — I; 
vtMs once three— and then mv friends kick me. Cest-y- 
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btte! 1 wish letters of that charming quality could be so 
9 timed as to^irrivc when a fellow wasn't working at the 
truck in question ; but # of course, that can't be. Did not 
£0 down last night. It showcicd all afternoon, and 
poured hea\y and loud all night. m m 

You should have* seen our twenty-five popes (the 
Samoan phrase for a CuRolic, lay or cleric) squatting 
when the day’s work was done on the ground outside the 
verandah, and pouring in the lays of forty-eight eyes 
through the back and the fmnl door of ih»* dining-room, 
while Henry and I and tin bo s pope signed the contract. 
The second boss (an old man) won; .1 kilt .as usual) and 
a lhdmoial bonnet with a little tartan edging and the 
tails pulled off. I told him that hat ijelnng to my 
country- Sckotia ; and he said yes, that wans the place 
that he belonged to right enough. And then ah the 
Papists laughed till the woods rang ; he ..as slashing 
away with a cutlass as he spoke. 

The picUncs 1 have decidedly not come; they may 
probably eft rive Sunday. 


To Ml'S AhKIAfTiE TiOODf.E 

The refeiria.** in tl.* fir-t p.11 u'l.iph i-» to .1 pi> %nai Idler concern- 
ing private in un 1 in wlm h St. v« iron h.*d 1 **iik « n 'is with Ins 
correspondent ouwh.it '■ euu il to him h«-i mistaken m»«.ons for a 
certain co.irse of comtm t. 

[ Vailima, May 18 * 1 ] 

MY dear ai>ki.aidk, — 1 will own you just did manage 
^ to tread on my gouty toe ; and I beg to assure vou with 
most people I should simply ha\e turned away and said 
■ no more. My cudgelling was therefore in the mature of 
a caress or testimonial. 

God forbid, 1 should seem to judge foj yflu on such a , 
1 Portraits of myself for which he had asked. 
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point ; it was what you seemed to set forth as ydhr 

reasons that fluttered my old Presbyteria# spirit — fof, 
mind you, I am a child of the Covcnanteis — whom I do 
not love, buUthcy are mine after all, my father’s and my * 
mother’s- and they had their ments too, and their ugly J 
tfcautas, and giotc»quc he misms, that I lo\c them forj 
the while 1 laugh at tKm ; but in their name and mine . 
do what you think light, and let the woild fall. That is? 
the piivh'ge and the duty of pm ate. poisons ; and I shall* 1 
think the moic of you at the gic.iter distance, ^because*' 
you keep a pioimsc to youi fellow-man, your helper and 4 
crccKoi in life, by just so much as 1 was tempted to think 
the less of >ou (O not much, or I would never have been 
angry) when l t thought you were the swallower of a (tin- 
foil) formula. 

I must say I was uneasy about my letter, not because 
it was too stiong as aw cxpiession of my unicgcnerate** 
sentiments, but because I knew' full well it should be- 
followed by something kinder. And the mischief has 
been in my health. I fell shat ply sick in Sjdncy, was 
put q board the Lubcck pretty bad, got to Vailima, hung 
on a month there, and didn’t pick up as well as my work 
needed ; set off on a journey, gained a great deal, lost \t i 
again ; and am back at Vailimu, still no good at my* 
necessary work. 1 tell you this for my imperfect excuse 
that I should not have wiiltcn >ou again sooner to rc^ 
move the bad taste of my last. 

Abroad has been called Adelaide Road ; it leads from 
the back of our house to the budge, and thence to tfet 
garden, and by a bifui cation to the pig pen. It is On# 
much tiaversed, pailiculaily by Fanny. An oleander, 
"the only one of your seeds that prospered in this climate^ 
grows there ; and the name is now some week or ten 
days applied and published. Adelaide Road leads 
4ffso into the bush, to the banana patch, and by a 
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biAirration over the left branch of the stream to the 
^plateau aftd ^hc right hind of the goigcs In short, it 
l^lds to ill soils ot good \nd is, besides, m itself a pretty 
^winding path, bound iT >\\ nhill among big *voods to the 
ttia gin of the st c nn 

Wh it a mge ul^ i, to think me i Jew h iteV 1 Isai iR 
and David ind flcinc uc l enough for me , \nd I 
leave moic ifns ml Wt ic I of Jew blood I do not think 
I coulel ever forgive. tlu ( hristi ins , the ghettos would 
get in my nostrd hit mistnd or lit * m owclu Just 
so you, as bein., 1 child th< In si t i\, I ict un I 
need no* dne 11 on tint Tin istu lot hind is wh it I 
feel most :»trrigly I mi bound in ind in with my for 
bears, were he one of mint. I shoul l no; be s n k at 
all by Mi Moss of bevis Marks, 1 should Jill st be 
hind him Moses of the Mount i id the I iblcs m l the 
shining fi c We uc ill n .>!>!,• I oin , fn tunic those 
who know it blc d those who limcmbn 

I am, my d ir Adelaide most nCnumely >ours, 

KOI hit I I Otis SlhVi NSON 
Write by return tR s / you uc better, and I will Ury to 
do the same 


In C i r \ r 1 1 s Bw itr 

The folK wing refers i t i t> th project f a 1 >np genealogical 
^novel txpai oed from the orij nil i le \ of Henry Shtnel 

[l aihmd] Tuesday , \c)th May 
# MY DE\K ch \ri r —I don t know whit >ou think of 
pne, not having written to >ou at all during \our illness 
find two sheets begun with your nafne, but that is no 
; excuse . 1 am keeping bravely , getting about bcttqf 

^very dav, and hope soon to be m my usual fettle My 
Stools begin to come , anu 1 fell oncj more on the s 
fyd Bailey session papers I hive 1778, 1784, and 1786. 
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Shouftl you be able to lay hands on any other volumas, 
above all a little later, I should be very glad jtou should* 
buy them for me. 1 particularly want one or two durixy? 
the course qf the Peninsular War. Come to think, J 
ought rather to have communicated this want to I}ain. 
Would it bore you to communicate to that efiSct with the 
great man ? The sooner 1 h;*ve them, <the better for me. 
5 Tis for Henry Shovel \ But Henry Shovel has now 
turned into a work called The Shovels of Newton 
French : including Memoirs of He?iry Shovel^ a Private 
in the Ten insular War , which work is to begin r in 1664 
with the marriage of Skipper, afterwards Alderman 
Shovel of Rristol, Henry’s great-great-grandfather, and 
end about 18^2 with his own second marriage to the 
daughter of his runaway aunt. Will the public ever 
stand such an opus ? Gudc kens, but it tickles me. Two 
or three historical personages will just appear : Judge 
Jeffreys, Wellington, Colquhoun, Grant, and I think 
Townsend the runner. I know the public won’t like it ; 
let ’em lump it then ; I mean to make it good,; it will be 
more like a saga. 

Adieu. — Yours ever affectionately, 

R. L. Stevenson 


To Sidney Colvin 

[ Vailima] June 1891 

SIR, — To you, under your portrait, which is, in expres- * 
sion, your true, breathing self, and up to now saddens ^ 
me ; in time, and soon, 1 shall be glad to have it there ; 
it is still only a reminder of your absence. Fanny wept 
when wp unpacked it, and you know how little she is' & 
gfeen to that mood; I was scarce Roman myself, but,/ 
that does pot count— 1 lift up my vpice so readily. These 
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art* good compliments to the artist. 1 1 write in the\nidst 
•of a wreck of books, which have just come up, and have 
<¥ once defied my labours to get straight. The whole 
f|por is filled with tlieiTi, and (what’s worse) most of the 
shelves forbye ; and wheie they are to go to, and what is 
to become 4 S the librarian, God knows. It is hflt to-nighf, 
and has been airtess all day, and I am out of sorts, and 
my work stitfks, the devil fly away with it and me. We 
had an alarm of war since last I wrote my screeds to you, 
and it blew over, and is to blow on again, and the rumour 
goes thdV are to begin by killing all the whites. I have 
* no belief in this, anti should be infinitely sorry if it came 
to pass — I do not mean for us, that were otiose but for 
the poor, deluded schoolboys, who should, hope to gain 
by such a step. 

Letter resumed \ June 20th . — No diary this time. Why ? 
you ask. I have only sent out. four Letters, and two 
chapters of The Wrecker. Yes, but to get these I have 
written 132 pp., 66,000 words in thirty days ; 2200 words 
a day ; th(^ labours of an elephant. God knows what it’s 
like, and don’t ask n%e, but nobody shall say I have scared 
plains. I thought for some time it wouldn’t come at all. 
I was daysPand days over the first letter of the lot — days 
and days writing and deleting and making no headway 
whatever, till I thought I should have gone bust ; but it 
came at last after a fashion, and the rest went a thought 
more easily, though I am not so fond as to fancy any 
better. 

Your opinion as to the Letters as a whole is so damnatory 
*tliat I put them by. But there is a ‘ hell* of a want of ’ 
money this year. And these Gilbert Island* papers, 

. being the most interesting in matter, and forming a 
? compact whole, and being well illustrated, I dicLthink of 
^as a possible resource. 

1 Miss Fanny Mi^pherson, flow Lady Holroyd. 
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It would be called 

Six Months in Melanesia , 

Two Island King^ 

Monarchies , 

Gilbert Island K ; ngs, 

— Monarchies , 

and I dare >ay HI think of a better yet— and would 
divide thus : — 


Butaritari 

. I. A Town asleep. 

II. The Three Brothers. 

III. A*Hind our House. 
iv.^A Tale of a T.ipu. 

V. The Five Days’ Festival. 

VI. Domestic Life- (which might be omitted, 

but not well, better be recast). 


The King of Apema.ua 

vii. The Royal Traders. 

VIII. Foundation of Equator*Town. 

IX. The Palace of Mary Warren. 

X. Equator Town and the Palace. 

XI. King and Commons. 

XII. The Devil Work Box. 

XIII. The Three Corslets. 

XIV. Tail piece ; the Court upon a Journey. 


^wish you to watch these closely, judging them a$^ 
whole, and treating them as 1 have asked you, 

■ favour with your damnatory advice. I look up ^ 
your portrait, apd it frowns upon me. You seem to vie 
me with reproach. The 1 expression is excellent j-Fanp 
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^Wefit when she saw it, and you know she is not givcn,to 
R&e melting qjood. She seems really better ; I have a 
Kogdi of fever again, I fancy overwork, and to-day, when 
({•have overtaken my letter, I shall blow ^>n my pipe. 
p'ell'Mrs. Sitwell I have been playing Le Chant /P A mottr % 
Nately, and feive arranged it, after awful tiouble, rather 
i prettily for two pipes ; and it* brought her befoic me with 
effect scaice short of hallucination. I could hear her 
Voici in every note ; yet I had forgot the air entirely, 
andbegaji to pipe it from notes as somethii g new, when 
, I was brought up with a round turn by this imunisoencc. 
We are now vciy nun h installed ; the dining room is 
done, and Ioqks lovely. Soon we shall begin to photo- 
graph and send you out c in umsi mces. »My room is 
■still a howlmg wilderness. I sleep on a plaUoiin in a 
window, and stiike my mosquito b ir and toll up m> 
bedclothes cveiy morning, so thaf the bed be* nuts by 
day a divan. A greit pail of the floor is knee deep in 
. books, yet nearly all tne shelves aie tilled, aias ! It is 
* a place Jto nfake a pig recoil, yet hue are my interminable 
Jabours begun daily' by lunp-light, and sometime* «iot 
iyet, done when the lamp has once more to be lighted. 
SjThe effect of pictures in this place is surpiising. They 
give great pleasure. 


June 2U/.--A woul more. I had my breakfast this 
‘ morning at 4.30 ! My new cook has beaten me and (as 
dXIoyd says) icvenged all the cooks in the w ot Id. I have 
hunting them to give me breakfast early since I was 
jp^Qiity 5 and now here comes Mr. Ratkc, and I have to 
Tjtead for mercy. 1 cannot stand 4.30 ; 1 am 3 mere 
jPev^red wreck ; it is now half- past cigtit, and 1 can no 
%jmore/and four hours divide me from lunch, th*: devil* 
Sakethe man 1 Yesterday it was about 5.30, whiclf 1 can 
M@uid;’day before 5, which is bad enough* to-day, 1 
nve put* It is like a Iftmdon season, and as I do not 
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take a siesta once in a month, and then only five minutes, 

I am being worn to the bones, and l^ok # aged and 
anxious. m t 

Wc hav'c •Rider Haggard’s brother here as a Lagd 
^'onunissjoner ; a nice kind of a fellow ; indeed, ajl the 
tlr.ee Land Commissioners are ver)j agreeaWfc. 

i 

To E. L. Rurungame 

Vo: the result of the suggestion made in the following, see 
Mortimer's Magazine, October 1893, p. 494. 

Vailima [. Summer 1891]^ 
my jiEAR huklingame, — I find among mv^ritwd- 
fathci’s papers his own reminiscences of his voyage round 
the north^vith Sir Walter, eighty years ago, labuntur antiil 
They are not remarkably good, but he was not a bad 
observer, anil several 4 ouches seem to me speaking. It 
has occui red to me you might like them to appear in the 
Magazine. If you would, kindly let me know, and tell 
me how you would like it handled. My grandad’s MS. 
runs to between six and seven thousand words, *which I 
could abbreviate of anecdotes that scarce touch Sir W. 
Would you like this done ? Would you likowne to intro* 
duce the old gentleman ? I had something of the sort in 
my mind, and could fill a few columns rather ct propos . 

I give you the first offer of this, according to your request ; 
for though it may forestall one of the interests of my 
bftgraphy, the thing seems to me particularly suited for 
prior appearance in a magazine. > ' 

I see th(? first number of The Wrecker ; I thought it 
went fively enough ; and by a singular accident, the pic-' 
ture is^ not unlike Tai-o-hae ! ;*f, 

Thns we see the age of miracles, etc. — Yours very 
^sincerely, R. L. S..* 

Proofs for next mail.* 
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To W. Craine Angus 

Referring .igain to the Burns Exhibition and to his corre- 
spondent's request for an atitograph in a special copy of The Jolly 
Beggars. 

[SumtHfr 1891] • 

DEAR MR. ANGUS,®- You can use my letter as you will. 
The parcel ^has not come* pray Heaven the next post 
bring it safe. Is it possible for me to write a preface 
here ? I will try if yt>u like, if you think I must : though 
surely t|jere arc Rivers in Assyria. Of course you will 
send me sheets of the catalogue ; I suppose it (the preface) 
Sieecfenot be long ; perhaps it should be rather veiy short ? 
Be sure you give me your views upon these poin's. Also 
tell me what names to mention among Those uf your 
helpers, and do remember to register everything, eLe it is 
not safe. 

The true place (in my view) for a monument to 
Fergusson were the chutchyard of Haddington. But as 
that would perhaps not carry many votes, I should say 
one of the two following sites First, cither as near the 
site of the old Bedlam as we could get, or, second, bfiside 
the Cross, yie heart of his city. Upon this I would have 
a fluttering butterfly, and, I suggest, the citation, 

Poor butterfly, thy case I mourn. 

For the case of Fergusson is not one to pretend about. 
A more miserable tiagedy the sun never shone upon^ or 
consideration of our climate) I should rather say re- 
fused to brighten. — Yours truly, 

? Rohert Louis SiiovigvsoN 

^ Where Burns goes will not matter. He is no Jornj 
<j30et, like your Robin the First ; lie is general* as the 
* casing air. Glasgow, as the chief city of Soottish men, 
/would do well ; but for£od’s salTe, don’t let it be like the 
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Glasgow mcmonal to Knox I remember, when I flfst 
saw this, laughing for an hour by Shrewsbijfy Aock. 

R. L. S.« 


To H C. IDE 

l he following is wntt i i > th^ American dLand Commissioner 
(1 itu Chnf fustic 1 f 1 1 t rm) 111 SninoL whose qjdci daughter, 
then it ho nt in the Mites hid lx m Loin on 1 Christmas Day, 
an I t istqucntly rifuritd liusjf is dlfi-uided of her natui^l 
»i(,i ts to a pmitc anmvusiiy of her own 

[Vai/rma, June 19, 1891] 
ni \R MR IDT, Herewith pleise find the 
which I trust will prove sufficient in law ^It wms t( 
me veiy atti tetivc in its eclect rism Scots, English 
andRomafiliw plnases ate all indiffciently introduced 
and a quotition fiom the works of Haynes Bayly car 
hardl> f id to attract the indulgence of the Bench — Yours 
very ti uly, Robert Louis Stevenson 


I, Robert Louis Stevenson, Advocate of the # Scots Bar 
author of The Mm It > of Ballantrae and Moral Emblems. 
stuck civil engineer, sole owner and patentee of the 
Palace and Plantation known as Vailima m the island 
of Upolu, Samoa, a British Subiect, being m sound 
mind, and pretty well, I thank you, in body . » 1 

In consideration that Miss Annie H. Ide, daughter o| 
H.£. Ide, in the town of Saint Johnsbury, m the cougt^ 
of Caledonia, in the state of Vermont, United State^0| 
America, wa^ boin, out of all reason, upon ChristQ 
Day, atyd is* therein e out of all justice denied the 
solation and profit of a proper birthday ; 

• And considering that I , the said Robert Louis Steve 
have attained an age when O, we never mention it, ai ty] 
4fet I have new no further use for a birthday of am 
description; 
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# And in consideration that I have met H. C Ide,*the 
^father of # the*said Annie H Ide, and found him about 
t ss white a land commissioner as I requne 
• Have transferred , and do heft by tr , to the said 
$ Annie H Ide, all and whole my rights ind privileges m 
'"thd' thirteenth day ef November, foimeily my bnthdiy, 
;^ow, hereby, and henceforth, the bnlhdi) ot the sud 
I^Annie H. Ide, to have, hold, e\eu ise, tnd 1 njoy the s ime 
*in the customaiy matin cr, by the spoil in., of finci ument, 

* eating gf rich meats, and iceeipt of *,ifts, rompliments, 
jjand copies of vcise, accoulmg to the 111 inner of our 

riUt&toib ; 

' And I direct the said Annie II Ide to add to the said 
F name of Annie H Ide the r ime 1 0111s f at least m 
private; and I charge hci to use my slid birthday with 
moderation and humanit), ct tamq mm Iona film fimilnc , 
the said bnthday not bein^ so \oun h is if on< e w is, and 
having carried me in a very ‘'atisf letory manner since I 
can remember , 

And incase the % sud Annie II Ide shall neglect or 
^contravene eithei of the above conditions, I hcieby leflohe 
fthe donation and tiansfer m, lights 111 the said birthday 
to the President of the United States of America for the 
, time being 

f * In witness whereof I have hereto set my hand and seal 
$his nineteenth day of June in the >e ir of £,iacc u b htf cn 

* hundred and ninety one. 



ROPLRl Louib SiLVLNSON 

m • 

Witness, Lloyd Ospournl, 

Witness, Harold Waiis. 
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To Sidney Coi.vin 

Tbc misgiving* herein expressed abmy: the imminence of a native 
war wok' not i«<nlisod until two years later, and the plans of defence 
into whirl ! Stevenson here enters with characteristic gusto werg not 
l?ut 1 the l(?st. .9 

f VM/ima^ J&ne $nd July 1891] 

MY dear COLVIN, — I am so hideously in, arrears that 
I know not where to begin. However, here I am a 
piboiKT in my room, unfit ior work* incapable of reading 
with interest, and trying to catch up a bit. have a 

gu< \si here : a welcome guest : my Sydney music master/ 
whose health broke clown, and who came with his 
remarkable simplicity, to ask a month’s lodging. He is 
newly married, his wife in the family way : beastly time 
to fall sicR. I have found, by good luck, a job for him 
here, which will pay some of his way : and in the mean- 
time he is a pleasant guest, for he plays the flute with 
little sentiment but great perfection, and endears himself 
by his simplicity. To me, especially ; I am so weary of 
finding people approach me with precaution* pick their 
words, flatter, and twitter ; but the muttons of the good 
God are not at all afraid of the lion. Thejf take him 
as he comes, and lie does not bite — at least not hard. 
This makes us a party of 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, at table ; 
deftly waited on by Mary Carter, a very nice Sydney 
girl, who served us at a boarcling-house and has since 
ewe on— how long she will endure this exile is another 
sjpy ; and gauche ly waited on by Faauma, the new left- 
handed wife*- of the famed Lafaele, a little creature in. 
native dress of course and as beautiful as a bronze 
candlestick, so fine, clean and dainty in every limb ; her 
&rms anti her little hips in particular masterpieces. The 
rest of the prew may be stated briefly : the great Henry 
HtSimeld, still tb the front ; King, of the yellow beard,' 
gather a disappointment — 1 am inclined on this ppint td 
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- republican opinions : Ratke, a German cook, good— and 
9 German^ bgd, he don’t make my kitchen ; Paul, now 
working out his debts, outdoor ; Emma, a strange weird 
creature — I suspect (from her colour) a qfiartcr white- 
widow of a white man, ugly, capable, a really goqd 
laundress?* Java- y 2 s, that is the name- -they spell it 
Siava but pronounce it,* and explain it Java — her 
assistant, a*crcaturc I adore from her plain, wholesome, 
,bread-and-butter beauty. An honest, almost ugly, bright, 
good-natured face; the rest (to my sense) merely 
exquisite. She comes steering into my room of a 
like Mrs. Nickleby, with elaborate precaution; 
unlike her, noiseless. If I look up from my work, she is 
ready with an explosive smile. I generally don’t, and 
wait to look at her as she s' oops for the 1 allows, and 
trips tiptoe off again, a miracle of successful womanhood 
in every line. I am amused to "find plain, healthy Java 
pass in my fancy so fur beloic pretty voting Faauma. 

I observed Llo>d the other day to say that Java must 
have been»lovcly ‘ when she was young* ; and I thought it 
an odd word, of a woman in the height of health, net yet 
touched with fat, though (to be just) a little slack of bust. 

Our pa*ty you know : Fanny, Lloyd, my mother, 
Belle, and ‘the babe’ — as we call him -Austin. We 
have now three instruments ; Boehm flageolet, flute, and 
B[? clarinet; and we expect in a few da>s our piano. 
This is a great pleasure to me ; the band-mastering, the 
'playing and all. As soon as I am done with this stage 
tof a letter, I shall return, not being allowed to play, to 
tand-master, being engaged in an attempt to arrange 
, an air with effect for the three pipes! And l’lfgonow, 
jby jabers. » • ( 

July $rd. — A long pause : occasioned, first by some 
days of hard work : next by a vile quinsey — ?f that be the* 

. way to spell it. But tt>-day I must write. For we have 
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all kinds of larks on hand. The wars and rumours oTvr^fs 
begin to take consistency, insomuch that w^ha^e landed* 
the weapons this morning, and yispected the premises 
with a view to»defence. Of course it will come to nothing*;' 
bjil as In % all stories of massacres, the one you don’t 
prcp.ue for is the one that comes # fT- All^Rur natives’* 
think ill of the business f none of* the whites do*^ 
Accordim; to our natives the demonstration threatened';]' 
for to day or to morrow is one of vengeance on the wfiites 



—small wonder— and if that begins— where will it ’stop ^ 
Anywvay I don’t mean to go down for nothing, if I cM 
help it ; and to amuse you I will tell you our plans, y Tj 
There is the house, upper story. Our weak poinfc^P 
of course the' sides AH, AH ; so we propose to plaG 
half our garrison m the space HGFD and half in 
opposite porner, BB'CD. We shall communicate throuj 
the intefior, there" is a water-tank in the angle C t ju, 
pother and*Auf>tin are to go in the loft. The holcliei 
Of only these two comers and deserting the comer C'll 
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$f*r economy and communication, two doors being in the 
i ‘ Sides G9 and CD ; so that any one in the corner C # 
>$duld only communicate or be reinforced by exposure. 
Resides we are short of mattresses. Garrison : R. L. S., 
iLlQyd, Fanny, King, Ratke — doubtful, lie may go— - 
rimma, Mary, Bel^ ; weapons : eight revolvers and a 
V.shdt-gun, and sftvords galore ; blit we’re pretty far gone 
iVHen we Come to the swords. It has been rather 
r?a'l Srk arranging ; but I find it a bore to write, and 
;^I 'doubt it will be cruel stale to read about, when all’s 
£overand done, as it will be ere this goes, I fancy: far 
fjte w MC ere it reaches you. 

? * unknown. — Well, nothing as yet, though I don’t 

$ styear by it yet. There has been a lot *)f trouble, and 
^there still is a lot of doubt ns to the future^; and those 
j/who sit in the chief seats, who are all excellent, pleasant 
; r creatures, are not, perhaps, the'niost wise of mankind. 
t They actually proposed to kidnap and deport Mataafa ; 
£a scheme which would have loosed the avalanche at 
Sconce. But some human being interfered and choked off 
'^this pleasing scheme You ask me in yours just received, 
;‘VWhat will become of us if it comes to a war? Well, if it 
a war df the old sort, nothing. It will mean a little 
bdther, and a great deal of theft, and more amusement. 
SfeVif it comes to the massacre lark, I can only answer 
Wttji the Bell of Old Bow. You are to understand that, 
in*my reading of the native character, every day that 
passes is a solid gain. They put in the time public 
speaking ; so wear out their energy, develop points of 
difference and exacerbate internal ill-feeling. # Conse- 

g quehtly, I feel less apprehension ot difficulty now, by 
iatytat a hundredfold. All that I stick to, is t^at if war 
£ins, there are ten chances to one we shall have it 
d. The natives have been scurvily,us£d by all thfr 
ifrhite powers without ^exception ; and they labour udder 
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the belief, of which they can’t be cured, that they defeatdd 
Germany. This makes an awkward compli^atitfn. 1 

I was extremity vexed to hear you were ill again, 
hope you ;ue«bettcr. ’Tis a long time we have known 
c^ch other now, to be sure. Well, well ! you say you 
are sure to catch fever in the bush^ so we rib continu- 
ally ; but you are to * onceiv^ Samoa f#vcr as the least 
formidable malady under heaven : implying ‘only a day 
or so rf sligliL headache and languor and ill humour, 
easily 1 educed by quinine or antipyrine. The hot fever 
I had was from over exertion and blood poisoning, no > 
dr»ubt, and irritation of the bladder ; it went of its own 
accord and with rest. 1 have had since a bad quinsey 
which knocked me rather useless for about a week, but I 
stuck to mjfcwork, with great difficulty and small success. 

Date unknown . — But it’s fast day and July, and the 
aide inclement depth f>f winter, and the thermometer 
was 68 this morning and a few days ago it was 63, and 
wc have all been perishing with cold. All still seems quiet. 
Your counterfeit presentments arc all round us :«the pastel 
over my bed, the l)cw-Smith photograph over my door, 
and the ‘celebrity’ on Fanny’s table. My room is now 
done, and looks very gay, and chromatic wifti its blue 
walls and my coloured lines of books. 

To Sidney Colvin 

Ti*s is the first letter in which Stevenson expresses the opinion 
which had been forcing itself upon him, and which he felt it his 
duty in the following year to express publicly in letters to the 
Times, of ^the unwisdom of the government established under the 
treaty between the 'l'iiree Powers and the incompetence of the 
oQicials appointed to carry it out. 

[ I’aHinur] Sunday , Sept. 5 (?), 189 1 , " 
ipMY DEAR ’COLVIN,— Yours from Lochinver has just 
come. You ask me if I am ever ttomesick for the High-a 
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^ lands and the Isles. Conceive that for the last mor\jth I 
have been living there between 1786 and 1850, in my 
grandfather’s diaries and letters. I had to take a rest ; 
ho use talking ; so I put in a month ovet my Lives of 
th# Stevensons with great pleasure and profij and some 
advance ; one chafer and a part drafted. The whole 
promises vvell. Chapter 1" Domestic Annals. Chapter 
II. The Northern Lights. Chapter in. 'Flic Hell Rock. 
Chapter IV. A Fantily of Hoys. Chap. v. The C \ rand- 
father. # VI. Alan Stevenson, vir. Thomas Stevenson. 
kMv materials for my gieat-grandfathcr are almost null; 

' for Thy grandfather copious and excellent. Name, a 
puzzle. A Scottish Family , A Family of F a if i /leers, 
Northern Lights , The Engineers of the Nn? them Lights ; 

A Family History . Advise ; but it will take long. Now, 
imagine if I have been homesick for Harra'iiead and 
Island Glass, and Kirkwall, an 3 Cape Wrath, and the 
Wells of the I'entland Firth ; I could h ve wept. 

Now for politics. I am much less alarmed ; I believe 
the malo P = raj, government) will collapse and cease like 
an overlain infant, without a shot filed. They have now 
been moiijhs here on their big salaries - and CedeicranU, 
whom I specially like as a man, has done nearly nothing, 
and the Haron, who is well -meaning, has done worse. 
They have these large salaries, and they have all the 
taxes ; they have made scarce a foot of road ; they have 
, not given a single native a position- all to white men ; 
they have scarce laid out a penny on Apia, and scarce a 
penny on the King ; they have forgot they jvere in Samoa, 
or that such a thing as Samoans existed, and ^had eyes 
and some intelligence. The Chief Justice has refused to 4 
i pay' his customs ! The President proposed t9 have an # 
expensive house built far himself, while the fcing, his 
. master, has none ! I had stood aside, and been a loyalj 
and v above all, a silent subject, up to then ; but now 1 
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snap my finders at their malo. It is damned, and 1m 
damned glad of it. And this is not all. L#st f Waitiiu)* 
when I sent Fanny off to Fiji, I hear the wonderful ne\#s 
that the Chief Justice is going to Fiji and the Colonidfe, 
tg improve his mind. I showed my wdy of thought: to- 
his guest, Count Wachtrnciater, whom I have*sent to you 
with a Icttcu--hc will tell ydu all the news. Well, the*'- 
Chief Justice stayed, but they said he was to teaye. 
yesterday. I had intended to go «down, and see and 1 
warn him! Ilut the President's house had cor^e. lipin 
the meanwhile, and I let them go to tlicir doom, whisj^ 
1 am only anxious to see swiftly and (if it maybe)^ 
bloodlessly fall. . • * " ^ 

Thus I haw in a way withdrawn my unrewarded^ 
loyalty. Hoyd is clown to-day with Moors to call on* 
Mataafa ; the news of the excursion made a considers 
able row in Apia, and ljfoth the Cerman and the English:, 
consuls besought Lloyd not to go. But he stuck to his r ' 
purpose, and with my approval. It's a poor thing if- 
people are to give up a pleasure party for a *tnalo tha^j 
has never done anything for us but draw taxe's, and is*] 


going to go pop, and leave us at the mercy of the identical" 
Mataafa, whom I have not visited for more than a year*? 


and who is probably furious. 

The sense of my helplessness here has been rattier*' 


bitter; I feel it wretched to see this dance of folly afticlf 
injustice and unconscious rapacity go forward from^y^ 
to Ay, and fo be impotent. I was not consulted-^bjfe 
only by one man, and that on particular points ; 1 didn$j| 
choose to volunteer advice till some pressing occasiplf^ 
1 have not even a vote, for I am not a member of tfiji 
municipality. 

What 'iails you, miserable man, to talk of savm|f 
Material? 1‘haye a whole world in my head, a whple| 
jaew society to work^but I am ih no hurry; you^^lfe 
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stortly make the acquaintance of the Island of Ulufanua, 
•bn. which ®I rnean to lay several stories ; the Bloody Wed- 
yti n £\ possibly the High Woods — (O, it’s so good, the 
sliigh Woods, but the story is craziness; that’s the 
"trouble) — a political story, the Labour Stare, etc. Ulij 
' fanua is af^imaginyy island ; the name is a beautiful 
‘Samo.n word f&r the top'oi a forest; ulu =■= leaves or 
*hair, fanua— land. The ground or country of the leaves. 

‘ Ulufanua the isle ofcthe sea,’ read that verse daclylically 
Catld you get the beat ; the u’s arc like our double 00 ; 
|did ever you hear a prettier word ? 

not feel inclined to make a volume of Essays , 1 
\bjut if I did, and perhaps the idea i* good and any idea 
better than the South Sea* here would l*e niy hoicc of 
the Scribner articles : Dreams , Beggars, Lantern- Bearers, 
‘Random Memories. There was a paper called the Old 
\Racific Capital in Eraser, in Tirtloch\s time, which had 
merit ; there were two on Fontainebleau in the Magazine 
of Art in Henley’s time. I have no idea if they’re 
lipy f> ooc l P ^ ien there’s the Emigrant Train. Pulvts ct 
* Umbra is in a different key, and wouldn’t hang on, with 
^tbe rest. 

f r I,have jflst interrupted my letter and read through the 
^chapter of the High Woods that is written, a chapter and 
Sit,, some sixteen pages, really very fetching, but what 
^db.you wish? the story is so wilful, so steep, so silly — 
m at allucination I have outlived, and yet I never did 
ifi jjetter piece of work, horrid, and pleasing, and eftra- 
jWdinarily true ; it’s sixteen pages of the South Seas ; 
pjeir essence. What am I to do? Lose this little gem 
J’ll be bold, and that’s what I # think it — ir go on 
gnp^the rest, which I don’t believe in, and don’t lik^, 

gSvSIn reply to a suggestion which ultimately took effect in the 
of the volume called Across tfye Plains (£halto & Windus^ 
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and wTiich can never make aught but a silly yarn ? Make 
another end to it? Ah, yes, but that’s not the way I« 
write; the whole tale is implied I never use an effec^, 
when I ran help it, unless it prepares the effects that are 
t£ follow ; that’s what a story consists in. To nvike 
another end, that is to make the l}eginnin£%ill wrong. 
The denouement of a long story is nothing ; it is just a 
‘full clo‘c,’ which you m.ay approach and accompany as 
you pie ;sc — it is a coda, not an essential member in the 
rhythm ; but the body and end of a short story is bone 
of the bone and blood of the blood of the beginning 4 
\YeJI, I shall end by finishing it against my judgment ; 
that fragment is my Delilah. Golly, it’s good. I am 
not shining by modesty ; but I do just love the colour 
'and movement of that piece so far as it goes. 

I was surprised to hear of your fishing. And you saw 
the Pharos' thrice fortunate man ; I wish I dared go 
home, I would ask the Commissioners to take me round 
for old sake’s sake, and sec all my family pictures once 
more from the Mull of Galloway to Unst. However, all 
is arranged for our meeting in Ceylon, except the date 
and the blooming pounds. I have heard of an exquisite 
hotel in the country, airy, large rooms, gool cookery, 
not dear; we shall have a couple of months there, 
if we can make it out, and converse or — as my grand- 
father always said — ‘commune.’ ‘ Communings with 
Mr. Kennedy as to Lighthouse Repairs.’ He was a fine 
old fellow, but a droll. 

Evening* — Lloyd has returned. Peace and war were; 
played bcfore'his eyes at heads or tails. A German was* 
stopped Vith leveled guns ; he raised his whip; had it 
fallen, we might have been now in war. Excuses '■weref 

^ * The steam-yacht of the Commissioners of Northern Lights, onf 
wnich he had oeeg accustoir^d as a lad to accompany his| father 
on the official trips of inspection round iXe coast. | \ 
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neade by Mataafa himself. Doubtless the thin£ was 
• done — I anean the stopping of the German — a littlfc to 

^how off before Lloyd. Meanwhile was up here, 

Veiling how the Chief Justice was really gene for five or 
eigjit weeks, and begging me to write to the Times and 
denouncctihe statc^of affairs; many strong ‘reasons fie 
advan:ed; andfdoydandJ have been since his arrival 

and *s departure, near half an hour, debating what 

should be done, ^edercrantz is gone ; it is not my 
fault; he knows my \icws on that point alone of all 
points f— he leaves me with my mouth sealed. Yet this 
Sljce thing that because he is guilty of a fresh offence 
— his flight— the month of the only possible influential 
witness should be closed ? I do not like # thi , .argument. 

I look like a cad, if I do in the man’s absence what I 
could have done in a more manly manner in his piesence. 
True; but why did he go? Iuis his last sin. And I, 
who like the man extremely— that is the word 1 love his 
society — he is intelligent, peasant, even witty, a gentle- 
man — an$l you know how that attaches— I loathe to 
seem to play a bast: part ; but the poor natives- who are 
like other folk, false enough, la/.y enough, not heroes, not 
faints — ordinary men damnably misused -arc they to 
suffer because 1 like Ccdercrantz, and Cedercrantz has 
cut his lucky? This is a little tragedy, observe well —a 
tragedy 1 1 may be right, I may be wrong in my judg- 

ment, but I am in treaty with my honour. I know not 
how it will seem to-morrow. Lloyd thought the barrier 
• of honour insurmountable, and it is an ugly obstacle. 
He (Ccdercrantz) will likely meet my vfife three days 
from now, may travel back with herf will be cfcarming if 
he does; suppose this, and suppose him to arrive ajid ' 
find that I have sprung a mine -or the neares&approach* 
to it I could find— behind his back? My position is 
pretty. Yes, I am ai) aristociht. I have the old pctty v 
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persoifal view of honour ? I should blush till I die ifel 
do this ; yet it is on the cards that I may do^it. eSo much* 
I have written you in bed, as a man writes, or tallts, in £ * 
bittre Wahl. # Now I bhall sleep, and see if I am more 
clear. 1 will consult the missionaries at least — I place 
some reliance in M. also— or 1 shguld if h# were not 
a partisan ; but a partisan he is. ThAe’s a pity. To- 
sleep ! A fund of wisdom in the prostrate bftdy and the 
fed brain. Kindly observe R. L. £>. in the talons of 
politics I ’Tib funny— ’tis sad. Nobody but these cursed 
idiots could have so driven me ; I cannot bear idiots. 

My dear Colvin, I must go to sleep ; it is long past ten ■ 
— a dreadful hour for me. And here am I lingering (’so* . 
I feel) in the fining-room at the Monument, talking to 
you across the table, both on bur feel, and only the two 
stairs to mount, and get to bed, and sleep, and be^ 
waked by dear old (icarge—to whom I wish my kindest 
remembrances — next morning. I look round, and there 
is my blue room, and my long lines of shelves, and the 
door gaping on a moonless night, and no wo«d of S. C., t 
but his twa portraits on the wall, ftood-bye, my dear 
fellow, and good-night. Queer place the world ! 

Monday. — No clearness of mind with the f morning;’ 
I have no guess what I should do. ’Tis easy to say that i 
the public duty should brush aside these little considera- " 
tions of personal dignity ; so it is that politicians begin, 4 
and in a month you find them rat and flatter and intrigue^ 
withtbrows of brass. I am lather of the old view, that^a' 
man’s first duty is to these little laws; the big he 
not, he never'will, understand ; I may be wrong aboutl 
the Chie^ Justice anti the Baron and the state of Samo^^J 
I cannot be wrong about the vile attitude I put mysetf 
if I blowlhe gaff on Ccdercrantz behind his back. 

Tuesday — -One more word about the South Seasjitfj? 
Answer to a question I observed- I have forgotten ; 
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answer. The Tahiti part has never turned up, because it 
# has nevei^bcen written. As for telling you where I w*ent 
or when, or anything about Honolulu, I would rather die ; 
‘that is fair and plain.* How can anybody j'are when or 
how I left Honolulu ? A man of upwards of forty cannot 
waste"his Jjpie in communicating matter of that indiffrr 
ence. The letters, ft appears, are tedious ; they would 
be more tedious still if I wasted my time upon su< h 
infantile and sucking-bottle details. If wer I put in .my 
such detail, it is because it leads into ‘-oi.ietlung 01 serves 
as a transition. To tell it for its own sake, newr ! The 
^tiptake is all through that 1 have told too much ; 1 had 
not sufficient confidence in the reader, and have oveifcd 
him; and here are you anxious to lc.un Imw l () 

; Colvin ! Suppose it had mace a book, all su. b mfoi illa- 
tion is given to one glance ot art eye by a map with a 
little dotted line upon it. I hit Jet ih forget this un- 
fortunate aifaii. 

Wedneulity . — Yesterday I vent down to consult Clarke, 
who took the view of delay. Has he changed his mind 
already? 1 wondcP. here at least is the news. Some 
little while back some men of Manono — what is Manono? 
— a Sam o^i rotten boiough, a small isle of huge political 
importance, heaven knows why, where a handful of chiefs 
make half the trouble in the country. Some men of 
Manono (which is strong Mataafa) burned down the 
houses and destroyed the crops of some Malietoa neigh- 
bours. The President went there the other day and 
anded alone on the island, which (to give him his due) 
ms plucky. Moreover, he succeeded in persuading the 
oiks to come up and be judged on g. particulaf day in 
^pia. That day they did not coine ; but did come the 
lext, and, to their vast surprise, were given sixlmonths* 
mprisonment and clapped in gaol. Those who had 
accompanied them crie # d to thefn on the* streets as they 

i jh. — 19 
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were •marched to prison, ‘Shall we rescue you?’ „ 'I^ie 
condemned, marching in the hands of thirty S) men witl^ 
loaded rides, cried out ‘No’ ! And the tuck was done. 
But it was ardently believed a rescue would be attempteft ; 
the gaol was laid about with armed men day and night ; 
but there" was some question of their loygjjy, ana the 
commandant of the forces, :i very nico young beardless 
Swede, became nervous, and conceived a plan. How ii 
he should put dynamite under the gaol, and in case of an 
attempted rescue blow up prison and all ? He went tc 
the President, who agreed ; he went to the Americar 
man-of-war for the dynamite and machine, was refwQ^ 
and got it at last from the Wreckers. The thing begai 
to leak out, and there arose a muttering in town. Peopli 
had no fancy for amateur explosions, for one thing. Fo 
another, it* did not clearly appear that it was legal ; th 
men had been condemned to six months’ prison, whic! 
they were peaceably undergoing ; they had not bee 
condemned to death. And lastly, it seemed a somewhs 
advanced example of civilisation to set before barbarian; 
The mutter in short became a storm, ancf yesterda; 
whife I was down, a cutter was chartered, and th 
prisoners were suddenly banished to the Tok^laus. Wt 
has changed the sentence? We are going to stir in tl 
dynamite matter ; we do not want the natives to fancy 1 
consenting to such an outrage. 

Fanny has returned from her trip, and on the Who 
lo<*ks better. The High Woods are under way, and th« 
name is now the Beach of Falesd , and the yarn is cure 
I have abouA thirty pages of it done ; it will be fifty* 
seventy I suppose. No supernatural trick at. all; ai 
escaped out of it quite easily ; can’t think why I was , 
stupid $>r so long. Mighty glad to have Fanny bade 
this ‘ Hell jof the South Seas,’ as the German Capts 
‘ called it. Wtiht will Oedercrantz think when he coir 
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back? To do him justice, had he been here, this Itfanono 
•hash would not have been. * 

c Here is a pretty thyig. When Fanny was in Fiji all 
tjic Samoa and Tokelau folks were agog ab«ut our ‘ ll.idi ’ 
house ; but the whites had never heard of it. 

IJohkrt Louis Sti;\ knson, 

Aurtior of The Heuth of lut/csd 

To SlDNKV Co I \ IN 

[///.// •'Hi],, Se/tf. jX, [qoi 

l^WpEAR COLVIN, —Since I last laid down my pen, I 
f have written and icwritten The lh\uh 0/ \ some* 

I thing like sixty thousand words of stifling hunestio 
fiction (the story, you will understand, L «njy h ilf that 
length) ; and now I don’t want to write »'i> 111010 again 
for ever, or feel so ; and I’ve got overhaul it once again 
to my sorrow. I was all yesterday revi -mg, and found a 
lot of slacknesses and (what is worse in this kind of thing) 
some litergryisnis. One of the puzzles is this: It is a 
first person story — a tradei telling his own .uhcjuurc 
in an island. When I began I allowed niv^clf a few 
liberties, localise I was afraid of the end ; now the c*nd 
proved quite easy, and could be clone in the pace ; so the 
beginning remains about a quarter tone out (in places) ; 
but I have rather decided to let it stay so. The problem 
Lis always delicate ; it is the only thing that worries me in 
Jfirst person talcs, w'hich otherwise (quo’ Alan; ‘set better 
fwjP my genius. 1 There is a vast deal of fact in the stoiy, 
‘fend some pretty good comedy. It is the* fust realistic 
(South Sea story ; I mean with real South Sea Character 
>W details of life. Everybody else who has tried, th?t 
I have -seen, got carried away by the romance, and ended 
pn a kind of sugar candy sham epic, and # the»whole effec^ 
(was lost — there was bo etching, no human grin, con- 
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sequent ly no conviction. Now I have got the smell dhd 
loo'k of the tiling a good deal. You will kfiow mor<? 
about the South Sca» after you l^ave read my little t%Ie, 
than ' ! you had load a library. As to whether anyone 
qku will icad it, I ha\e no guess. I am in an off time, 
but there is just the possibility it lryght mallfr a hit; for 
the > srn is good and melodramatic, anti there is quite a 
li v e affair- for me; a;.d Mr. Wiltshire (th€ narrator) is 
a huge l.i t k, thougii I say it. Hut there is always the 


exotic question, and everything, the life, the place, the 
dialects -traders talk, which is a strange conglomerate 
of litc» iry expicssions and English and America#/ sla^l 


and HciU.li de Mar, or native English,— the very trades 
and hopes and. fears of the characters, are all novel, and 
may be found unwelcome to that great, hulking, bulleringj 
whale, the public. j 

Since 1 wrote, I have been likewise drawing up a 
document to send in to the President ; it has been 
dicadfully delayed, not by me. but to-day they swear it 
will be sent in. A list of questions about the dynamite 
repqrt are herein laid before him, and considerations sug- 
gested why he should answer. 

Octobei ■ $ th . — Ever since my last snatch Thave been 


much chivied about over the President business ; his‘ f 
answer has come, and is an evasion accompanied with'’] 
schoolboy insolence, and wc are going to try to answer iP ‘ j 
I drew my answer and took it down yesterday ; but ovtf 
of flic signatories wants another paragraph added, whiciV 
I have not yet been able to draw', and as to the wisdom Pi 
which I am riot yet convinced. JSf 

Next\ 1 ay , Oct. 7P/1 the right day . — We are all in rathn 
3 muddled state with our President affair. I do loatH 
politics, ftmt at the same time, 1 cannot stand by and haj«Y 


the natives blown in the air treacherously with dynamic 
Hfey are still quiet ; how long this may continue I do 
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kilbw, though of course by mere prescription the Govtjrn- 
Inent is Strengthened, and is probably insuicd till the 
n$xt taxes fall due. Bi*t the unpopularity of the whites is 
gfowing. My native overseer, the great Iteniy Simcle, 
^nneunced to-day that he was Svcaiy of winter upon tlftj 
beach. Alffao proud , 1 said this veracious witness. One 
of the proud ones had threatened yesterday to rut off Ins 
head with a* bush knife! These are ‘native nun ages’; 
honour bright, and stating theft aside, m wIik h the natives 
are active, this is the main sticam of ii •nation. 'I he 
Isyartives are generally couith, fa 1 from always civil, hut 
'gentle, and with a stiong sense ol hoiiom of their 
fown, and certainly quite as much civilised as 0111 dvtia- 
imiting President. 

$ We shall be delighted to see Kipling . 1 I «go to 1 d 
li usually about half-past eight, and my lamp is out hel 
tten ; I breakfast at six. We maj say roughly we have 
Vo soda water on the island, and just now truthfully no 
ftvhisky. I have heard the chimes at midnight, now no 
^ inore, I guess. Bui — I‘Tmny ana 1 , as soon as we ran 
jget coins for it, are coining to Europe, not to England : 

I am thinking of Royat. liar wars. If not, perhaps the 
Apennines # might give us a mountain refuge for two 
months or three in summer. How is that for high t 1 Hit 
{.the money must be all in hand first, 
v * October 13th.— How am I to describe my life these 
. Ust few days? I have been wholly swallowed up in 

V < V. J ' 1 % 

\ “Slides, a wretched business, with fine elements of farce 
W it too, which repay a man in passing, involving many 
,mrk and many moonlight rides, secret counsels which 
' once divulged, sealed letters winch are read aloud 

"confidence to the neighbours, and a mass of fi^Ige and 

L 1 Mr. Rudyard Kipling was at dll', tunc ,/I.mn^ng a tup to 
. * rnoa, but the plan was unfortunaitly not carticd out. and he' 
Stevenson never met. * 
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fun^ which would ha\c driven me crazy ten years ago, afid 
now makes me smile. ! 

On Fndav, lleiuy fame and tokl us lie must leave awl 
go to 1 mv pfloi «»ld fainilv .11 S avail 1 ; why? I do nGt 
c^iii' I no; lea, l lo be tattooed— if so, then 

poibabK t'- De in.iniid. and we ‘•li.Jl see h!M no moie. 

I told 1 ‘.1 he 1 •»* 1* 1 do uh.it fic thought Ris duty ; we had 
liii'i ■> luiii li, < It ink lus health, and he and 1 rode down 
I'/uul t*d\e. When 1 got down, ♦ sent my hoi sc back 
to h Ip )■ 1 1; • down ilu family lalei. My own ajternooQ 
ua» at -lit I'., m«*; my last di.ifl ftu the 1 1 resident hj] 

1 >* • a 5 «)l»|t*i »i J to by some of the signatories. I st'j 

anti . n* of « an small numlx 1 an opjineb icfuscd 
H .n I iiad and pciMndc, which w< nt off very 

aJtt'i t!i«* ;«ist hottssh moments; you ha% e no idea hoi 
-solid my temper is now. Hy ; ut li\e the tiling was 
'done; and ue *»at dtnnt to dinner \t the Chinaman’s — 
the Veirevoi Doyen of \pia C.mr and I at each end 
a* hosts, (inn's wife 1 ’anua, kite maid of the village; 
hei (adopud^ father and mother, Scijmauu aiftl Faatulia, 
Fanny, Hello, IJovd, Austin, ami Ilenrv Stride, his 
appeal anee. Ileniy in .1 kill of grey shawl, with 
hlue jacket, white "li.it, and black neiklir, and lool 
like a tl.uk gento ! guest in a Iligldind shooting -1 
Seuinanu (opposite Fanny, next li.) is chief of Apid 
1. illier big gun in tins plat t , looking like a large, fa£ 
mihtai) F.nghdiinar, bar the colour. Faatulia, ncx| 
is a bigger chief than hei husband. Ileniy is a 
too his chief name, l«g t (Ec-eeng-a), he has oofl 
‘ taken ’ because of his youth. We were in tine soc[ 
ami liacfa pleasant* meal -time, with lots of fun. Th^ 
tiie Opeja — I beg your paidon, I mean the Circus, 
occupied the first row in the reserved scats, and the^ 
•the row betimcLwcrc all, our friends— Captain Foss 
his Captain- Lieutenant, three of 0 the American officl 
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vEry nice fellows, tlie T)r M ct< so we ni;ulc a tine snoy of 
what an # cn>Juttercd conespondent of the local paper 
cillcd ‘the shoddy aiisKci rat y of Apia* ; and you should. 
ITave seen how wc rained on, and how IVIappcd, and 
Captain Foss hollered k *,//« //.' and thu*w lmnsrif 

forward in 1 u-> seat, mud how we .ill m fact en;o)ed om- 
selves like m hool-diildtcn, Muslin not a shade more than 
his neighbours. Then the t m broke up, and the paity 
went home, but I sfayed down, having business on the 
morrow, 

'm^Yesterdav. October 12th, gieat new, leadu ■> me, 
e aUy 5 H°yd and 1 , with the mail jii« t « muing in, mint 
Nvk^c all, saddle, and rule down T:ue cnou.;h« the 
President had tesigned ! Sought to irsigip his pie ndeiu y 
of the council, and keep Ins advise. d»;p tn*tl*e King; 
given way to the lunaild olije<tion» and n dgned all 
then fell out with them about tho (Imposition ol the funds, 
and was now trying to lesign fmm bis ics.gn ition : Sad 
little President, so tiim to look at, and I bd.cve so kind 
to his littlb wife! , Not only an, lmt I me* t Dunnet on 
the beach. Dunnet calls me in 1 on aihation, anti we 
^hiakc with infinite diflicully a dialt of a petition to the 
King. . . . Then to dinnet at Mnoi A, a veiy tin 11 ) m*\il, 
interrupted before it was ovei by the ainv.il of the 
committee. Slight skcti h of pioerduie agieed uj>on, 
self appointed spokesman, and the deputation sets off. 
Walk all through Mataft.de, all .dong Mill. uuu, 1 nine to 
the King’s house; he lias verbally refund to see us in 
answer to our letter, sweating be is ga-egasc (chief 
sickness, not common mans), and indeed we see him 
• inside in bed. It is a inmci able low house, better houses by 
the dozen in the little liamlct (Tanugamanono) of Jju lnnon 
on our way to Vailima ; and the Pie-.identS "I iousc in 
process of erection just opposite ! We .'ire fold to return 
to- morrow ; I refuse ;* a.'H at last w-c arc very sourly 
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received, bit on the mats, and I open out, through a very ^ 
poor interpreter, and sometimes hamperedjjy unaccept- 
able counsel-, from irry barkers. 4 can speak fairly wt 41 
in a plain w*y now. C. asked me to write out my 
harangue [nr li.m this morning ; I have done so, *lnd 
conliln'i gr 1 it near as good. I suppose (talking and 
mtei pM .mg) I was twenty minutes or half an hour on the 
dec . then his mutest) r* phed in the dying whisper of 
, mg chief: a few w mis of rejoiiufcr (approving), and 
the deputation \uthdiew, lather well satisfied. # 

A f.,w days ago this intciwntion would have been* 
depot tabic ol‘fen« e ; not now, 1 bet; I would like*?** p u *i 
to tty. A little wa> back along Mulinuu, Mrs. Ciurr mef 
ir- 'mi!i her husband's horse ; and he and she and Lloyd 
.■nd l t ode ^ach m a heavenly moonlight. Here ends a 
i !. ipter in the life of an island politician ! Catch me at 
it again ; tis easy to go^n, but it is not a pleasant trade. 

1 lia\c had a good team, as good as I could get on the 
beat h ; but what trouble even so, and what fresh troubles 
shaping. Hut 1 have on the whole cavicd all ifty points ; 

I behave all but one, and on that (which did not concern 
me) 1 had no t ight to interfere. 1 am suie you would be 
ama/.ed if you knew what a good hand I am at keeping 
my temper, talking people over, and giving reasons which 
are not my reasons, but calculated for tltc meridian of 
the paiticular objection ; so soon does falsehood await 
the politician in Ins whirling path. 

To Henry James 

Stevenson had again been leading Mi. James’s Lesion of the 
Master \ Adela C'haii is the heioine of the mvoikI story in that 
collection, called The Marnagis, 

[ l \iilima, October 1891J 

^ MY DEAR HENRY James, -From this pet tut bed and 
hunted being expect but a line, and that line shall be 
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Iftt a whoop for Adel.i. O she’s delicious, delirious ; 1 
could liv^j a^d die with Adel.i - die, rather the better of 
Uhc two ; you never did a stiaighter tiling, and never 
^ ill. 

thivid Half our* second pai t of Kidnapped^ is on the 
stocks til ISst; .inch i*^ not bad, I think. As for The 
Wrecker, it’s a machine, you know don't expert aught 
else — a machine, and a police mat lime: but I believe 
the end is one of the^ncM genuine butt heiios in liuu.itme ; 
and wc 0 point to our mac lime with a modest pmle, as the 
police mat bine without a villain, t >111 1 mnmals aie 
a most pleasing c;re\v, and leave the doi k with sraire a 
stain upon their rhaiartei. 

What a diiVeient line of country to bc*t lying todiaw 
Adela, and ti , mg to wutc the last fuin c hattels of The 
Wreckcrl Heavens, it’s like two centui ics ; and mns is 
such rude, tianspontine business, "aiming only at a c.ertain 
fervour of con\n turn and sense of enngy and violence in 
the men; and >ouis is so neat and blight and of so 
exquisite *a suif.u^*! Seems dreadful to send such a 
book to such an author ; but your name is on the list 
And we do modestly ask \ou to consider the chapters 
on the Aorah C/ eina with the study of Captain Naies, 
and the forementioned last lour, with theii biutality of 
substance and the cut ions (and perhaps unsound) 
technical maniumc of 1 mining tin* stoiy togcthei to a 
point as we go along, the nau.itm: bee inning more 
succiiu t and the details lining off with every page. 
Sworn affidavit of K. I.. S. 

No person nou> a/ire has beaten Ad la • / afore Adela 
and her maker, Sn *ubs trio. 

UoiiLRi LOUIS Sll.fl-.NbON 
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A Sublime Poem to follow. 

• 

Adda, Adda, Adda Chart, 

What have, you done to my elderly heart? 

Of all the ladies of paper and ink 
I « omit \*ai the paragon, call you r the pintol 
The void of your brother ^depicts yoti in part: 

‘Non raving maniac !’ Adda Chart; 
i 'nl in .til the asvh’ios that cumber the ground, 

So ddi'd.tfui a maniac was ne’er to be found. 

1 )>■ *’ e on you, dote on you, clasp you to heart, •• 

• laud, love, and laugh at you, Adda Chart, 

A’ d thank my dear maker the while I admire 
i hat I can be neither your husband nor sire. 

Your husband's, your sire’s wcie a difficult part; 
You’ie a byway to suicide, Adda Chart; 

Hut to nail of, depicted by exquisite James, 

O, sure you’ie the flower and quintessence of dames. 

1?. L. S. 


Eru davit cor meum 

My heart was inditing a goodly matter about Adela 
Chart. 

Though oft I've been touched by the volatile dart, 
To none have I giovelled but Adda Chart, 

Tltere are passable ladies, no question, in art — 

Hrt where is the marrow of Adela Chart? 

1 dreamed that to Tyburn I passed in the cart- - 
l dreamed l was ananied to Adela Chart: 

• From the first I awoke with a palpable start, 

• The second dumbfoundered me, Adela Chart! 

.Another vci%e hursts froga me, you see ; no e*ndto the 
violence of the Muse. 
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To E. L. Burlingame 

[ I a ///nr a], October 8 ///, 1 89 1 

•my DEAR BURLING.?MK, — All right, you shall have the 
fates of my Grandfather soon, but I gucs* we’ll try and 
finish off Ify ll’n\ her first. A p repos of whom, please 
send some advance*? sliccts^to Cassell’s away ahead of 
you — so th;q they may get a dummy out. 

Do you wish to illusiiate My Grandfather ? lie 
mentions as excellent a portrait of S« ott by Basil Halls 
^brother# I don't think I ever saw this eng laved ; would 
k hot, if you could gel trac k of it, pro ** a taking em- 
bellishment ? 1 suggest tins tor )oui < ousideration and 

inquiiy. A new pot nail of .Scott slnues me a-» good. 
There is a hard, tough, constipated old piutuit of my 
grandfather hanging in my aunts house, •Mi'* Alan 
Stc.ven.srn, 16 St. Leonard 1 * Tenure, (heBca, win- h has 
never been engraved— the better portiait, Joseph' bust, 
has been reproduced, 1 believe, twice -and ‘hah, I .1111 
sure, my aunt would let you have a copy of. The pi ale 
could be oT rM- for the book when we get so far, and thus 
to place it in the Magazine might be an a< tual saviifg. 

1 am shallowed up in politic s for the first, 1 hope for 
the last, time in my sublunais «areer. It is a pamlul, 
thankless trade; but one tiling that came up I omli 
not pass in silence. Mm li drafting, addii- , ng, deputa 
tionising has eaten up all my time, and ajaui (to m\ 
contrition) 1 leave you Wie< keiless. As soon as % thc 
mail leaves 1 tackle it straight. - Youis veiy sincerely, 
Kt)liU<l LwUl.s glhVEN-ON 

To K. L. Burlingame 

[ l ‘ ailima , October 18 9 r ] 

MY DEAR BURLINGAME, — The time draws nigh, the 
mail is near due, and J snatch # a iiicmcm of collapse s< 
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that you may have at least some sort of a scratch of nerte 
alohg with the \ end * 

\ 

\ The 

\ Wrecker, Hurray! 

which ’ mean to go hcicwith. It lyis takaf^nc a devil 
of a | mil, but I llnnk b’o s Aing to be Teady. If I did 
«»oi know v» »n wcic on the stretch waiting* for it «ind 
trembling 'or your iliusiiations, I* would keep it for 
anothn imish ; but things being as they are, I will let 
it g.> tin* best way I can get it. I am now witTiin two 
page*. of tlie end of (Chapter XXV., which is the last 
in ipter, the end with its gathering up of loose threads, 
being the dedication to Low, and addressed to him ; this 
is my last and best expedient for the knotting up of these 
loose cards. ’Th possible I may not get that finished in 
time, in which <ase youM! receive only Chapters XXII. to 
xxv. by this mail, which is all that can be required for 
illustiation. 

I wish you would send me Memoir^ of Baren Marbot 
(French); Introduition to the Study of the History of 
Language Stiong, Foreman & Wheeler; Principles of 
Psychology y William James ; Morris & MagnusSon’s Saga 
Librat y , any volumes that aie out ; George Meredith’s 
( hie of our Conquerors ; La Bat, by 1 1 uysmans (F rench) ; 
O’Connor Moms’s Great Commanders of Modern Times \ 
Life's Handicap , by Kipling ; of Taine’s Origittes de la 
Frcmce Contcmporaim\ I have only as far as la Revolution , 
vol. iii ; if another volume is out, please add that. There 
is for a book-Box. 

I hope*you will lite the end ; I think it is rather strong 

* lqpat. I have got into such a deliberate, dilatory, ex- 

* pansive furn, that the efl'ort to compiess this last yam 
^8 unwelcome but the Jongest yarn has to come to an 
end some time. Please look it over for carelessnesses. 
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a»d tell me if it had any effc» t upon your ruled cdttoii.il 
•mind. lid see if c\er I ha\« lime to add mou*. 

% 1 add to n?y book-box list Adams’ ///V. /sbvinw ; 
tf»c I*la\ s of A. W. rinero all that h.i\c med, ami 
seryl me the iest in com >e a * they do apj« ar ; 
atiii Crossinhy Q. ; l<obei t-on’s Sm/hutd Mulct her Unity 
Kings. 

Sunday.-* The deed is done, didst thou not heai a noise ? 
‘The end’ has bcey written to this cndli vain, and I 
am once more a f ice man. What will lie do with it i 

To Sidney CorvtN 

[ I \uhma\ Man fay. i 1 A-Av 1 \th 

MY DEAR CAR I HEW, 1 - See what I have wiitu.i, hut 
it’s Colvin I’m after -I have written two chapteis, about 
thirty pages of IVraker since ting mail left, win- li must 
be my excuse, and the bothci I’\e had with .1 1- not to 
be imagined : you might ha\e ^een inr t 1 -* d i\ befoie 
yesterday. weighing ibitish so.. A and Chili doll.u.s to 
arrange my treasure t he -.t And theie was stn h a 
calculation, not for that only, but for the slnpA po .uon 
and distances when — but I am not going to t»*ll \»»u the 
yarn — and then, as my aiithmetie is p.utn nl.o lv lax, 
Lloyd had to go over all my calculations , and then, as 
I had changed the amount of money, lie had to go ovei 
all his as to the amount of t he lay ; and altogether, a 
bank could be urn with less tffiiM-m of figures th.gi it 
took to shore up a single chapter of a measlj yun. 
However, it’s done, and I have but one more, or at the 
outside two, to do, and I am Krce ! and can do any 
damn thing I like. 

1 Renders of 1 he I Vrttker uill rut m-nl to U- rrii^ndctj that 
this is the name of the per^cn.' gt* on whom the fnyacry in that 
story hinges. 
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Before falling on politics, I shall give you my day. 
Awtoke somewhere about the first peep of tfciy, came* 
gradually to, and had a turn on the verandah before 5.5^, 
when ‘the clyhl* (an enoimous Wallis Islander) brings 
lye an oi'.ige; at 6, breakfast; 6.io, to work; which 
Lists ii- J, at 10.30, Austin comes for # liis histafty lecture; 
the. js, rather dispiriting, hut educatioft must be £one 
about in faith and t hai ity, both of which e prctty nigh 
tailed me to-day about (of all things) Carthage; if, 
luncheon ; after luncheon in my mother’s room, I read 
Chapter XX ill. of The Wrecker, then Belle, LloyS, and^' ' 
go up and make music furiously till about 2 (I suifc last 
when I turn into work again till 4 ; fool from 4 ttc-'ic 
past, tired out £nd waiting for the bath hour ; 4.30, bath ; 
4.-40, cat two heavenly mangoes on the verandah, and sec 
the boys arrive with the pack-horses ; 5, dinner; smoke, 
chat on verandah, then# hand of cards, and at last at 8 
conic up to my room with a pint of beer and a hard 
biscuit, which I am now consuming, and as soon as they 
are consumed I shall turn in. 

Such arc the innocent days of this ancient and outworn 
sportsman ; to-day there was no weeding, usually there 
is however, edged in somewhere. My books for the 
moment are a crib to Ph:edo, and the second book of 
Montaigne; and a little while back I was reading 
Frederic Harrison, Choice of Books, etc. — very good 
indeed, a great deal of sense and knowledge in the 
volume, and some very true stuff, contra Carlyle, about the 
eighteenth century. A hideous idea came over n^e that 
perhaps Harifeon is now- getting old. Perhaps you are. : 
Perhaps i am. Oh/ this infidelity must be stared firmly 
1 d<£wn. 1 am about twenty-three —say twenty-eight ; you ’ 
•about thirty, or, by’r lady, thirty-four; and as Harrison 
fp^ongs to the same generation, there is no good bother- 
ing about him. 
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^lierc has just been a fine alert ; I gave my wife A dose 
, of .chloryclync. 4 Something wrong,’ says she. 4 Non- 1 
sense,’ said B * Embi oration,’ said she. I smelt it, and 
4 % it smelt very funny.* 4 1 think it’s just jjone had, and 

to-morrow will tell.’ Ihoved to be so. 

* • 
Wedncsfjrjv. History of Tuesday. — Woke at usual 

time, very little #vort:, for 1 *vas tiled, and h.id a job for 
the evening — to writ** puits for a new instuiment, a 
violin. Lunch, chat, and up to my place to piactisc ; 
but there was no practising for me m> ll.igeolet was 
~ gone wrong, and 1 had to take it all to j"ece,, clean it, 

Hit it up again. As th: . i-> a most inti irate job the 
* dissolves into sc\enteen sep.uate membeis, most 
these have to be fitted on their indi\iduul spiiugs as 
fine as needles, and sometimes two at once with the spiings 
shoving different ways — it took me till two. Then Llojd 
and I rode forth on our errands ; Jirst to Motootua, where 
we had a really instructive conversation on weeds and 
grasses. Thence down to Apia, where we bought a fresh 
bottle of cldorodyne and conversed on politics. 

My visit to the King, which I thought at the time a par- 
ticularly nugatory and even schoolboy step, and only con- 
sented to because I had held the reins so tight over my 
little band before, has raised a deuce of a row new 
proclamation, no one is to interview the sacred puppet 
without consuls’ permission, two clays’ notice, and an 
approved interpreter — read ( I suppose; spy. Then back ; 

I should have said I was trying the new horse ; a tallish 
piebald, bought from the cirrus ; he proved stead)- and 
safe, but in very bad condition, and not* so muc h the 
wild Arab steed of the desert as had b*- cn suppos'd. The 
„ height of his back, after commodious Jack, astonished • 

’ mdi and I had a great consciousness of cxeiyisc and # 
florid action, as I posted to Ins long, emphage trot. We 
ha4 to ride back easy ^ even s <f he was Tot ami blow n J 
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• • 

and vflicn \vc set a boy to lead him to and fro, our ky^t 
charac ler foi sanity pci ished. We returned just neat for, 
dinnei ; and in the evening our \ lolinist arrived, a young 
lady, no gic'i^v irtuoso truly, Inu plucky, industrious, an^l 
a^j'ootl leader; and \\r played five pieces with hpge 
amu-.ement, and lnoke up at nuic. 't his mnnying I have 
1 e.id a splendid pier e o r Mootaignc, writ'en this page of 
letter, and now turn to the J/’/ViXw. 

November ibth or 17th -and 1 am 
ashamed to say mail day. The //V<vXvv* is finished, that 
is the nest of my news ; it goes hy this mail to Sciibner’s ; 
and I honestly think it a good yarn on the whole I'fa 
its measly kind, The pail that is genuinely 
Nares, the Ameiican sailor ; that is a genuine figure, 
had there been more Nares it would have been a better 
book ; but of course it didn’t set up to be a book, only a 
long lough yarn with, some pictures of the manners of 
to day m the gi eater world not the shoddy sham world 
of cities, clubs, and colleges, but the world where men 
still live a man’s life. The vvoist of my news is the 
influenza ; Apia is devastate ; the sho’ps dosed, a ball put 
off, etc. As yet we ha\e not had it at Vailima, and, who 
knows? we may escape. None of us go down, but of 
course the boys come and go. 

Your letter had the most wonderful ‘I told you so’ 1 
ever heard in the course of my life. Why, you madman, 
I wouldn’t change my present installation for any post, 
dignity, honour, or advantage conceivable to me. It fills 
the bill ; I have the loveliest time. And as for wars 
and rumours* of wars, you study know enough of me to 
be a\va»'c that I hkc that also a thousand times better 
than decrepit peace in Middlesex? I do not quite like 
politics * I am too aristocratic, I fear, for that. God 
knows I dor’t care who I chum with ; perhaps like sailors 
best* but to go round and sue and sneak to keep acrowc 
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together never. My imagination, whic h is not the leaM 
^damped By tl^e idea of ha\ mg my head c ut off in the l>u*di, 
iv oils aghast from the* idea of a life like Gladstone'.-*, and 
itie shadow of the ncuspaperrhills mo to thelmne. Ilnuv 
inflate eruption was interesting, hut not uk.it I hk?\ 
All else suTft me in linx (killed a mosquito) Ai abode. 

About polities. A detei munition was conn* to by tin* 
Presided tliat he had been an idiot ; runs .m* .. < .line to 
Gurr and me to kiss°and be ft lends. Mv man piopo-ol 
1 shoulc] have a personal inlcrvew ; I 'id n u.i-. q-me 
^^^ess, I had nothing to sav ; 1 had otu-ird him the 
thing ; * n ^ onn ,nc » had piessed it on Inin, and had 
* ..» very unj)lcasantly icceiwd, and now ‘'Tune was.' 
Then it was decided that I was to be* nlade a culprit 
against Ccrmany ; the Gc-im.m Captain .* delightful 
fello* ' and our constant visitor wrote* to say that as ‘a 
German officer* he could not « nine even to say farewell. 
We all wrote back in the most friendly spiiit, telling him 
(politely) that some of these da> s he would lie sorry, and 
we bhould"be delimited to see our friend again. Since 
then 1 have seen no German shadow. • 

Matuafa has been proclaimed a rebel ; the President 
did this act, and then resigned. Hy singular good 
fortune, Mataafa has not yet moved ; no thanks to 011 1 
idiot govcrnois. They have shot their bolt ; they have 
made a rebel of the only man •/ o their own knowledge^ 
on the report of their own spy ) who held the rebel party 
in check; and ha\ing thus called on war to fall, tlw> 
can do no more, sit equally ‘ expertes * of 7'/.^aiul c ounsel, 
regarding their handiwork. It is always a cry with these 
folks that he (Mataafa) had no ammunition. I always 
.said it would be found ; and w*e know of five bqfit -loads 
that have found their way to Malie already.* Where 
there are traders, there will b u ammunuion ; aphorism# 
byR.L. S. 

111.— 20 
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Now wb.it am I to do next? 

Lives of the Stevensons ? Historia $ anioaet A* 
History for Children ? Fiction ? «■ I have had two ha«l 
months at fiction; I want a change. Stevensons? i 
afti cxpr..ung some more material ; perhaps better \^it. 
Samoa? rather tempting ; might be easeful ttfVhe islands 

and to me ; foi it will he written in admirable temper ; 

I have no vc! agreed with any party, and see'' merits and 
excuses in all; should do it (if I did) very slackly and 
easily, as if half in conversation. History for Children? 
This flows fioin my lessons to Austin ; no book is agj- 
good. The best 1 have seen is F ree man’s Old j s 
History ; but his style is so rasping, and a child can 
learn more, if he’s clever. I found my sketch of general 
Aryan hi^ory, given in conversation, to have been 
practically correct — at least what I mean is, rreeman 
had very much the same stuff in his early chapters, only 
not so much, and I thought not so well placed ; and the 
child remembered some of it. Now the difficulty is to 
give this general idea of main place,, growth, and move- 
ment ; it is needful to tack it on a yarn. Now Scotch 
is the only history I know ; it is the only history reason- 
ably represented in my library ; it is a very ‘good one 
for my purpose, owing to two civilisations having been 
face to face throughout — or rather Roman civilisation 
face to face with our ancient barbaric life and govern- 
ment, down to yesterday, to 1750 anyway. But the 
Tales of a Grandfather stand in my way ; I am teaching 
them to Austin now, and they have all Scott’s defects 
and all Scott’s hopeless merit. 1 cannot compete with 
that ; and yet, so tar as regards teaching History, how 
he has missed his chances ! I think i’ll try ; I really 
|jave some historic sense, I feel that in my bones. Then 
Jhere’s another Jhing. S£ott never knew the Highlands \ 
he was always a Borderer. He has missed that whole, 
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W. Craibe Angus # 

ltftig, stiangc, pathetic story of our savages, and, besides, 
•his style«is jot very perspicuous to childhood, (kul, I 
tfeink I’ll have a tlutter. Buridan’s Ass ! Whither to 
go, what to attack. Must go to othei N-ttois ; sliall add 
to this, if I have time. . • 


To W. Ckaihk Angus 

* Vail i nut , Samoa* A r tn u 'mhr 1 <S*> 1 
►MY D£AR MP. ANGUS, — Herewith the liv. .ili'.ible -dierK 
^ came months after yoar letter, and 1 trend >lcd ; 
chanefre they are, and I have scrawled my vile name on 
' them, and * thocht shame’ as I did it. I am c\pc< tmg 
the sheets of >our catalogue, so that 1 may attack the 
preface. Please give me all the time you* can. the 
sooner the better ; you might even send me early pi- oik 
as they are sent out, to give me moio intimation. 1 
used to write as slow as judgment ; now I '•*i 11 ** rather 
fast ; but I ani still ‘a slow stud”, 1 and sit .1 long while 
silent on ftiy eggs.® Unconscious thought, theie is the 
only method : macerate your subject, let it boil Slew, 
then take # the lid off and look in -and theie your btulf 
is, £ood or bad. Hut the journalist’s method is the way 
to manufacture lies ; it is will-worship — if you know the 
luminous quaker phrase ; and the will is only to be 
brought in the field for study and again for revision. 
The essential part of work is not an act, it ig a 
state. 

I do not know why 1 write you this trash % 

Many thanks for your handsome dedication. # I have 
not yet had time to do more than glance at Mrs. Begg ; 
it looks interesting.— Yourt very truly, 

RonLkT Lous S’ilvlnson 
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To Miss Annie H. Ide 

Vai/ima , Samoa [, November 1891] „ 
MV iivar HDUISA, — Vour picture of the church, the 
pilot (-graph of yourself and your sister, and your very 
v. iity and pleasing letter, came all in*i bundle, r, and made 
me feel l had my money's worth for tfiat birthday. I 
am now, I must be, one of your nearest relatives; exactly 
what we are to each other, I do nt>t know, I doubt if 
the u 1 jO has ever happened before — your papa ought 
to know, and I don’t believe he does; but I thinly T 
ought to call you in the meanwhile, and until w/ 
the advice of counsel learned in the law, my name- 
daughter. Well, I was extremely pleased to see by the 
church th^JL my name-daughter could draw ; by the 
letter, that she was no fool ; and by the photograph, 
that she was a pretty girl, which hurts nothing. See 
how virtues are rewarded ! My first idea of adopting 
you was entirely charitable ; and here I find that I am 
quite proud of it, and of you, and that I chose just the 
kindtof name-daughter I wanted. For I can draw too, 
or rather I mean to say I could before I forgot how ; 
and I am very far from being a fool myself however 
much I may look it ; and 1 am as beautiful as the day, 
or at least I once hoped that perhaps I might be going 
to be. And so I might. So that you see we are well 
met, and peers on these important points. I am very 
gla l d also that you are older than your sister. So should 
1 have been, if I had had one. So that the number of 
points and virtues which you have inherited from your 
name-father is already quite surprising. 

<- 1 wish you would tell your -father — not that I like to 
encourage my rival — that we have had a wonderful time 
there ^of latfc, and that they are having a cold day on 
Mulinuu, and the consuls are writing reports, and I am 
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siting to the Time*, and if we don’t get 1 id of our friends 
•this time«I sljall begin to despair of c\crythmg but*ipy 
i\amc-daughtcr. • 

1 You are quite wrong re. (o the eiYci t of tlte bnthd.iy on 
yo»r age. From the moment the deed was icjjstried >&s 
it was in [fit public ^rcss with cvr-iv solemnity 1 , the 1 pli 
of November be ('a me yoni*o\vn and only bn thday, and 
you ccascd^o have been burn on Chiistinas Day. \ ,k 
your father : I am sure he will tell you this - '.omul law. 
You are thus become a month ami twchc 1 1 as >uu»ger 
'•g^an you were, but will g«. on g towing oldei fot the 
chanrJ ® 1 ^ 1C regular * in d human munnei from one 1 ph 
xwfiTSmbci to * lie next. 'I lie oiled on me is moie 
doubtful ; 1 may, as you suggest, live for tvei ; I m.glit, 
on the other hand, come to pie« s like tluy one hoi sc 
shay at a moment’s notice; doubtless the sU p was 
risky, but 1 do not the least teg'Vet that wliii.i enables 
me to sign myself your reveied and deli- ht< d name- 
father, Kor.EPT LOUIS MhVbNsON 


To CHARLES liAXlKk 

[ I iili/na % Novcmlwr 1 £9 1 ] 

DEAR CHARI F.S [After dealing wth some mallei i of 
business] I believe that’s a*. Hy this tunc, I suppose you 
will have he ird from McClure, and the Pe>t> h if I'.tlcsa 
will he decided on for better for worse. 'The end of The 
Wrecker goes by ilm mail, an awf.ic relief. I am now* 
free and can do what I please. What do^I pkase? 1 
kenna. I’ll bide a wee. There’s a child’s histoiv in the 
wind ; and there’s my grandfather^ life begun ; and 
there’s a hist r> of Samoa in the last four or fyve ycafr-. 
begun — there’s a kind of sense to this book ; it may help 
the Samoans, it may help for I am bound on the 
altar here for anii-Geftnanism. TJien there’s The Pearl 
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Fisher about a quarter done ; and there’s various shott 

stories in various degrees of incompleteness. De’il, • 
there’s p 1 cni\ grist; but the mill’s unco slaw! To- 
morrow i next day, when the mail’s through, I’ll attack 
ofle «•. otjier, or maybe something else. All these 
•schemes begin to laugh at me, for the day’s isfr through, 
and I believe *iic pen grows Yieavy. However, I believe 
The JYifikcr is a good yam of its poof sort, and 
it is cerlamly well nourished with facts; no realist 
can touch me there ; for by this time I do begin 
*0 know something of life in the XIXth century, which 
■r* novelist cither in France or England seems know 
much of. You must have great larks over masonry. 
You’re away uf> in the ranks now and (according to works 
that I havq read) doubtless design assassinations. But 
I am an outsider ; and I have a certain liking for a light 
unto my path which would deter me from joining the 
rank and file of so vast and dim a confraternity. At your 
altitude it becomes (of course) amusing and perhaps use- 
ful. Yes, I remember the L.J R., 1 and the constitution, 
andmiy homily on Libeity, and yours on Reverence, 
which was never written — so I never knew what reverence 
was. I remember I wanted to write Justice afiso ; but I 
forget who had the billet. My dear papa was in a devil 
of a taking ; and I had to go and lunch at Ferrier’s in a > 
strangely begrutten state, which was infra dig. for a 
homilist on liberty. It was about four, I suppose, that' 
\ve # met in the Lothian Road, — had we' the price of two 
bitters between us ? questionable ! 

Your bookseller (I have lost his letter, I mean the,, 
njpd has, arranging my room, and so have to send 
by you), wrote me a letter about Old Bailey Papers. 
Gosh, I near swarfed ; darn’d, man, I near had dee’d o’t. " 
fit’s only^yin 01 twa volumes I want; say 500 or loop 
1 See vol. i. pp. 46, 49. 
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fta&es of the stuff ; and the worthy man (much doifbting) 
propose^ to bury me in volumes. Please allay his rtige, 
and apologise that I Jiave not written him direct. His 
uote was civil and purposelike. And please send me a 
cqpy of Henley’s Book of Verges ; mine has disappeamd. 


To Sidney Colvin 

Nov. ?$/k, 1891 

. MY DEAR COLVIN, MY DEAR COLVIN, I wonder how 
An going to write it. In spite of the loss of three 
d<ty^,<is I have to tell, and a lot of weeding and caca » 
planting, I have finished since the mail left four ch.ipteis, 
forty-eight pages of my Samoa history. *It is true that 
the* first three had been a good deal drafted two yeti', 
ago, but they had all to i>o written and ic-\\iitten f and the 
fourth chapter is all new. Chapter 1. Elements of 1 ; . ,cord 
— Native. II. Elements of Discord — J'oreign. in. The 
Success of Laupcpa. iv. Brandcis. v. Will probably be 
called ‘ The Rise qf Mataafa.* vi. Furor Consultin'* a 
devil of a long chapter, vn. Stucbcl the l\u i fixator. 
VIII. Government under the .Treaty of Berlin, ix. 1 ’iac- 
tical Suggestions. Say three-sixths of it are done, maybe 
more ; by this mail five chapters should go, and that 
^should be a good half of it ; say sixty pages. And if you 
consider that 1 sent by last mail the end of The Wrecker , 
coining on for seventy or eighty pages, and the mail 
before that the entire tale of the Beat It of Falesd, P do 
not think I can be accused of idleness. This is my 
season ; I often work six and seven, afld sometimes 
eight hours ; and the same day 1 :fm perhaps 9 weeding 
or planting for an hour or t wo more - and I dare say ypu 
know what hard work weeding is -and it all agrees with 
me at this time of the year — lil^e — like idleness, if a mag 
of my years could be idle. 
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My* first visit to Apia was a shock to me ; every sccmyi 
pcison tlie ghost of himself, and the place, reeking, 
with infiction. Hut I have not got tlft thing yet, 
and hope to^esi ape This shows how much stronger 
I # ;im • think of mi llitlmg through a town of influenza 
patVnt*. M'om.ngly miM.iihed. We are all ctf*thc cacao 


planting. 

I lu next day m\ wife aivi T rode over to the (ierman 
pi .illation, Vailrlr, whose mannger # is almost the only 
wennan left to speak to us. Seventy labourers down 
with in'hi' nza ' It is a lo\ely ride, half-way dcftvn onp’ 
inoimLim towards Apia, then turn to the right, fopdCae 
imi, an i time mile of solitary grass and goeoa palms, 
to v’.i'-e the beats and the wild' wind blows un- 
< e.iMiigly about the plantation house, On the way down 
K:nny «ai<f, 1 Now what would you do if you saw Colvin 
coming lip?' • 

Next day uTTrodo down to Apia to make calls. 

Yesterday the mail came, and the fat was in the fire. 

A 29 /// (r). — Hook. 1 All right. I must say J like your 
Older. And the papers are some of tlTcm up to dick, and 
no mistake. 1 agree with you the lights seem a little 
turned down. The truth is, I was far through (if youi 
understand Scots), and came none too soon to the South| 
Seas, whcic 1 was to iccover peace of body and mir'U 
No man but myself knew all my bitterness in those da J 
Remcmbci that, the next tunc you think I regret 1 
e\i|£. And however low the lights are, the stuffis trt 
and I believe the more effective ; after all, what I wish 
fight is the host fought by a lather cheerless presentation 
of the tfjLith. The ^vorld must return some day to the 


i Across the Plains . The papas specially referred to in the next 
* lines are flioso written at Saranac Lake 111 the winter of 1887-88, 
including A fitter to a Yeung Gentleman, I'ulvi s ct Umbra, A 
Pint slmas Sermon .* 
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word duty, and be done with the word reward. •There 
» are no rewards, and plenty duties. And the snoiwr a 
yan sees that and act$ upon it like a gentleman or a line 
*>ld barbarian, the better for himself. # 

•There is in\ usual ])U//.le about publishcis. ('hajtn 
ought to have it, a^be has all the othei essays ; these all 
belong to me, ;fiul (dial to jttiblishes on teims. Longman 
has forgotten the teims we me on ; let him look up our 
first correspondent'*, anti lie will see I reseivetl explicitly, 
as was my habit, the right to lepubhsh as I ( hoose. Had 
the same anangement with i It nicy, -me of Ait, and 

wiA Tullocli, Fiasci’s.-- 1’ n. an\ nuccss.uy note or pie- 
face, it would be a ical service if you would undertake 
the duty y./ur^elf. I should love a profit e by you, as 
shoit or as long as you choose, tlucc sentences diiity 
pages, the tiling I should like is your name. And the 
excuse of my great distance soems sufficient. 1 d all 
return with this the sheets ( or ret ted as far is I have 
them ; the re^t I wdl lea\e, if you will, to you enliiely ; 
let it be your 1 ool^ and disclaim what you oistike in the 
preface. You ran say it was at my eager prayer. I should 
say I am the less uil'.ng to pass ('hallo over, because be 
behavcd4hc other day in a \ciy h mdsome manner, lie 
asked leave to rcpnnt Damien : 1 gave it to him as a 
present, explaining 1 could ic.eise no emolument for a 
personal attack. And he took out my share of profits, 
and sent them in my name to the Lepci Kurul. I could 
not bear after that to take from him any of that «las.> 
of books which I h. vo always given him. Tell him the 
same terms »vill do Clnik to punt, uniform with the 
others. • • 

I have lost all the days since this letter began re-hand-* 
ling Chapter IV. of the Samoa racket. 1 do#1mt go in* 
for literature; addicss myself to sensible people rather 
than to sensitive. And, indeed, it is a kmd of journalism f 
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I have no right to dally ; if it is to help, it must con it 
soolt. In two months from now it shall be done, and 
should be published in the course f>f March. I propose 
Cassell gets it. I am going to call it A Footnote ta 
History: F:y//t Years of Trouble in Samoa , I believe. 
I recoil Nom seisms names ; they #ccm sovfnuch too 
preicniiniis lor ,1 pamphlet. *lt will be afSout the size of 
Treasure f-./a/nt , I believe. Of course, as* you now 
know, jny case of 1 onscien'.e cleared itself off, and I 
be*: nt my inter’ ention directly to one of the parties. 
The othei, the Chief Justice, I am to inform of my bop^ 
the fust .ision. (ioil knows if the book will do'Sny v 
good o. harm ; but I judge it right to try. There is 
one man* . life certainly involved ; and it may be all our 
lives 1 must nut stand and slouch, but do my best as 
b<\a I can. i’.ut >ou may conceive the difficulty of a 
hislm) extending to the^present week, at least, and where 
almost all the actors upon all sides are of my personal 
acquaintance. The only way is to judge slowly, and 
write boldly, and leave the issue to jate. . . .*1 am far 
indeed from wishing to confine myself to creative work ; 
that is a loss, the other repairs ; the one chance for a 
man, and, above all, for one who grows elderly, •ahem, is 
to vary drainage and repair. That is the one thing I 
understand - the cultivation of the shallow solum of my 
brain. But I would rather, from soon on, be released 
from the obligation to write. In five or six years this 
plantation — suppose it and us still to exist — should pretty 
well support us and pay wages ; not before, and already 
the six years &em long to me. If literature were but a 
pastime !• • 

l have interrupted myself to write the necessary 
*notificati<m to the Chief Justice. 

% I see in ldfckiijp up Longman’s letter that it was as 

usual the letter of an obligfng gentleman ; so do not 

■ • * 
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trouble him with my reminder. I wish all my publishers 
•were nofcso nice. Anti I ha\c a fourth and a fifth baying 
my heels ; but fey these, of coin sc, they must go 
vanting. # 

Dec. 2 nd. -No answci from the Chief Justice, whit h*is 
like him, •but suicly vciy wrong in mu h a 1 ,isp '1 he 
lunch bell ! I Tiave been -flf woik, plavmg patience ami 
weeding a 41 morning Yestciday and the day before 
I drafted eleven a*d icviscd nine pages of ( Chapter v., 
and the truth is, I was extinct by lunch-lime, and 
■flayed* patience sourly the lest of the day. To-morrow 
or ^F»‘xt clay 1 hope to 140 in .again and win. Clinch 
2nd Bell. 

Dec . 2 nd, offer) won . — I have kept uy the idleness ; 
blew on the pipe to Belle’s piano ; then had a ride in the 
forest ali by m> nainscl ; back and piped ag;fin, and now 
dinner nearing. Take up this sited with nothing to say. 
The weird figure of b'aauma is in the room washing .ny 
windows, in a black lavalava v kil t; with a icd linndkrt* hi jf 
hanging from round her neck between liei br .-,1-,; not 
another stitch ; hei hair close cropped and oiled ; when 
she first came here she was an angelic lime stripling, 
but she A now* in full flower- -or half flowei- and grows 
buxom. As I write, 1 h ar her wet cloth moung and 
grunting w r ith some industry ; for 1 had a wool this day 
with her husband cm the matter of work and meal -time, 
when she is always late. And she has a vague revet cm e 
for Papa, as she and her enormous husband address 
me when anything is wrong. Her husband U l.afaele, 
sometimes called the archangel, of whom ► have writ you 
often. Rest of our household, ^Talolo, < oc^c ; Pulu, 
kitchen bby, good, steady, industiious lads; Henry, 
back again from Savaii, where his love affair «$cems not 
to have prospered, with what looks like ;* spear-wound 
in the back of his head, of which Nfr. Reticence sa$s 
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nothifig; Simi, Manuele, and two other labourers oSfr 
dooc-s. Lafacle is provost of the live-stock, % whereof 
now, three milk cows, one bull-c^ilf, one teifer, Jack^ 
Macfarlanc, the mare, Harold, Tifaga Jack, Donald and 
Edinburgh seven I.oiscs— O, and the stallion— eight 
horses; five total, if iny arithmetic 4 * correct, 

thirteen lie id of beasts: ISInn’f knowhow the pigs 
stand, o. the ducks, or the chkkcns ; but we«get a good 
inan> eggs, and now and again a duckling or a chickling 
for the table ; the pigs .ire more solemn, and appear only 
on birthdavs and sirli. * 0* 

/* i. 7. -O11 Friday morning about ej 
1500 cat:»o seeds ai lived, and we set to ^^tjifred from 
twelve ihat d«vy to six, and went to bed pretty tired. 
Nixt day I got about an hour and a half at my History, 
and was at ft again by S.io, and except an hour for lunch 
kept at it till four l\M. • Yesterday, I did some History 
in the morning, and slept most of the afternoon ; and 
to-day, being still averse from physical labour, and the 
mail di awing nigh, drew out of the sguad, and finished 
for pi^ss the fifth chapter of my History ; fifty-nine pages 
in one month ; which (you will allow me to say) is a 
devil of a large order ; it means at least if 7 pages 
of writing ; 89,000 words ! and hours going to and 
fro among my notes. However, this is the way it has 
to be done ; the job must be done fast, or it is of no 
use. And it is a curious yarn. Honestly, I think people 
should be amused and convinced, if they could be at the 
pains to look at such a damned outlandish piece of 
machinery, wHich of course they won’t. And much I 
care. • % 

* When I was filling baskets all Saturday, *in my dull 

•mulish wiy, perhaps the slowest worker there, surely the 
most particular, and the only one that never looked up or 
knodc#l off, I could not &ut * think* I should have been 
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s#nt on exhibition as an example to young literary^men. 
•Here is how^o learn to write, miL-lit be the motto. You 
should have seen us > the vciandah was like an Irish 
bog ; our hands and faces wetc bedaubed yrith soil ; and 
Faauma was supposed to have stiu< k the ri^ht note when 
she remaffcd (d pfopos of nothing), ‘Too mueh circle 
(soil) for me !’ # The cacaotyou mint undeistand'i has to 
be planted lit first in baskets of plaited mi oa-leaf. F10111 
four to ten natives were plaiting these in tlie wood-shed. 
Four boys were digging up soil and bringing it by the 
^fuT to the verandah. Lloyd and I and Belle, and 
or monies (who came to bear a hand), wen* filling 
tlie baskets, removing stones and lumps of clay; Austin 
and Faauma carried them when full tf) Fanny, who 
planted a seed in each, and then ^ct them, packed close, 
in the corners of the verandah. Kiom twelve on Frida) 
till five p.m. on Saturday wc planted tk j first 1500, and 
more than 700 of a second lot. You cannot dream how 
filthy we weie, and we were all properly tired, 'liicy 
are all at«it again {p-riay, bar Belle and me, not rerpiiunl, 
and glad to be out ot it. The Chief J istice has nj>t yet 
replied, and I have news that he received my letter. 
What a fcan 1 

I have gone crazy over Bourget’s Sensations iV It at ie ; 
hence the enclosed dedication, 1 a mere cry of g latitude 
for the best fun I've had over a new book this ever so ! 

To Fred Orr 

The following is in answ«*i to an application t*>i an autograph 
from a young gentleman in the United SuUcs 

# Vailima , Upolu , Samoa , November 28///, 1891 • 

DEAR SIR, — Your obliging communication i/ to hand.# 
I am glad to find that you have read som^of my books, 

° • ft m 

1 For thetvulunie Across the trains. 
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and t8 see that you spell my name right. This is a pofSit 
(foi*somc reason) of great difficulty ; and I believe that a # 
gentleman who can spell Stevcnsc^i with a v at sixteeg, 
should have a, show for the Presidency before fifty. By 
that time 

1, nearer to the waysiejp inn, 

• 

predict that you will have outgrown your taste for auto- 
graphs, but perhaps your son may have inherited the 
collection, and on the morning of Ihe great day will 
recall my prophecy to your mind. And in the papers o£- 
1921 (say) -.his letter may arouse a smile. n 

Whatever you do, read something else besides novels 
and newspapers ; the first are good enough when they are 
good ; the seeded, at their best, are worth nothing. Read 
great book^ of literature and history; try to understand 
the Roman Empire and the Middle Ages; be sure you j 
do' not understand whcn*you dislike them; condemnation 
is non-comprehcnsion. And if you know something of 
these two periods, you will know a little more about 
to-day, and may be a good President. • 

1 send you my best wishes, and am yours, 

Robert Louis Stevenson, 

Author of a vast quantity of little books 


To E. L. Burlingame 

The next letter announces to his New York publishers the 
beginning of his volume on the troubles of Samoa, A Footnoty' 
to History, 

[ Vai/ima , , December 1891$^ 
MY DH^LR BURLINGAME,— The end of The 
'having but just come in, you will, I dare say, be appa 
Ho receiv^Jhree (possibly four) chapters of a new book of* 
the least attractive sort : a history of nowhere in a corner, 
of no time to mention, running to#a volume ! Well, if 
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very likely be an illusion ; it is very likely nft one 
»could possibly wish to read it, but 1 wish to publish it. 

If you don’t^cotton tq the idia, kindly set it up at my * 
expense, and let me know your terms fgr publishing. 
Tlje great affair to me is to have per return (if it might 
be) four five — letter say half a dozen sets of the 
roughest prooff that cun 1* drawn. Thcie are a good 
many menherc whom I want to read the blessed thing, 
and not one would have the energy to read MS. At the 
same time, if you care to glance at it, and have the time, 
Ajgh°utd be veiy glad of your opinion as to whether 1 
ifSvl^made any step at all towards possibly inducing folk 
at home to read matter so extiancous and outlandish. 

I become heavy and owlish ; years si^ upon me ; it 
begins to seem to me to be a man’s business to leave off 
his damnable faces and say his say. Else I # could have 
made it pungent and light and Jively. In considering, 
kindly forget that I am R. L. S. ; think of the four 
chapters as a book you are reading, by an inhabitant of 
our ‘lovely but fatil* inlands ; and see if it could possibly 
amuse the hebet.ued public. I have to publish anyway, 
you understand ; I have a purpose beyond ; I am con- 
cerned ffrr some of the parties to this quarrel. What 
I want to hear is from curiosity; what 1 want you to judge 
of is*what we are to do with the book in a business sense. 
To melt is not business at all ; I had meant oiiginally to 
lay all the profits to the credit of Samoa ; when it comes 
to the pinch of writing, I judge this unfair -I give^too 
much — and I mean to keep (if there be any profit at all) 
on£-haif for the artisan ; the rest I shall hold over to give 
to the Samoans for that which / choose and agayist work 
.done, I think I have never heard of greater insolence * 
than to attempt such a subject ; yet the tale is /> strange* 
*and mixed, and the people so oddly charaotered — above 
all, the whites — and the high note of tfie hurricane aiill 
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the \\%rships is so well prepared to take popular imerev, 
and the laiter part is so directly in the day’s inpvement,* 
that I am not without hope but s©me may^ead it ; ami 
if they don’t, y. 111111 rain on them ! Here is, for the first 
time, a talc of (Greeks — Homeric Greeks — mingled mith 
moderns, and all true ; Odysseus glongsidt^of Rajah 
lii nuke , firo portion gar dee \ .ftid all true. # Here is for the 
first time since the Greeks (that I remember)<he history 
of a handful of men, where all know each other in the .4 
eyes, and live dose in a lew acres, narrated at length, 
and \dth the seriousness of history. Talk of the ftiodfll| 
novel ; here is a modern history. And if I had the^# 
fortune to found a school, the legitimate historian might , 
Mr down and (li^, for he could never overtake his material. 
Her is a little tale that has not ‘ caret ’-ed its'vates*; 

* sacer ’ is another point. 

R. L. S. 


To Henry James 

Mr. Henry James was in the habit ot sending out for Steven- 
son's Tending books that seemed likely to intciest him, and among 
the last had been M. Paul I3ourget's Sensations cT Italic.^ 

December 7th, 1891 

MY DEAR HENRY JAMES,— Thanks for yours; 'your 
former letter was lost ; so it appears was my long and 
masterly treatise on the Tragic Muse . I remember 
sending it very well, and there went by the same mail a 
long andmasterly tractate to Gossc about his daddy’s life, 
for which I have been long expecting an acknowledgment, 
and whi^h is plainly*gone to the bottom with the other. 
If you see Gosse, please mention it. These gems of 
» cnticism^re now lost literature, like the tomes of Alex- 
andria. I could not do ’em again. And I must ask you 
th be content wifh a dull 'head, a weary hand, and short 
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Henry James 

f&mmons, for to-day, as I am physically tired witli hard 
work of every kind, the labours of the planter and the 
author both^>iled upon me mountain deep. 1 am delighted 
J)eyond expression by Hourgct’s book : ke has phrases 
vjiich affect inc almost like Montaigne ; I h^d rc.idtrc 
this a mw^cily css^y of his on Pascal ; this book docs it ; 
I write for a IP his essays T>y this mail, and shall try to 
meet hitn*wlien I come to Em ope. The proposal is to 
pass a summer in* Franco, 1 think in Royat, where the 
faithful could come and visit me ; they ate now not 
A many. # I expect Henry James to come and break a crust 
with us. I believe it will be only my wife and 
myself panel she will go over to England, but not I, or 
possibly incog, to Southampton, and than to I Jos combe 
to see poor Lady Shelley. I am writing— -trying to write 
in a Babel fit for the bottomless pit ; my wife, her 
daughter, her grandson and my^nother, all shrieking at 
each other round the house— rot in war, thank God ! but 
the din is ultra martial, and the note of Lloyd joins in 
occasionally, and the cause of this to-do is simply cacao, 
whereof chocolate comes. You may drink of our choco- 
late perhaps in five or six years from now, and not know 
it. It makes a fine bustle, and gives ns some hard work^ 
otft of which I have slunk for to-day. 

I have a story coming out : God knows when or how ; 
it answers to the name of the Beach 6f Falesa , and I think 
well of it. I was delighted with the Tragic Mum ; 1 
thought the Muse heisclf one of your bc.it workif; I 
was delighted also to hear of the success of your piece^ 
as yoii know 1 am a dam failure, 1 and inigfit have cloned 
with the dinner club that Daudnt and these parties 

frequented. % 

- *N&t day I have just been breakfasting at4)aiae and 
Brindisi, and the charm of Jtfourgct Jiag ? rides me. J. 
l H.e. on*the stage. 

• in.— 21 
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wonder if this exquisite fellow, all made of fiddle-string 
and Scent and intelligence, could bear any of qjy bald 
* prose. If you think he could, ask Golvin to %end him a 
copy of these essays of mine when they appear ; an 
tclPBourget^they go to hhn from a South Sea Island n? 
literal homage. I have read no new ^ook for *wars that 
gave me the same literary thril? as his Sc nations (V Italic. 
If (as I imagine) my cut-and-dry literature »would be 
death tsj him, and worse than death — journ&lism — be 
silent on the point. For I have a great curiosity to know 
hi in, and if be doesn’t know my work, I shall hafe tl}&. 
better < haute of making bis acquaintance. I^fead 
The Pujnl tbs. other day with great joy ; ttlc boy 

is admiia'-u; ; why is there no little -boy like that unless 
he hails from the Gic.it Republic? 

Hem ! broke off, and wrote Bourgct a dedication ; no 
use resisting ; it’s a lave affair. O, lie’s exquisite, I 
bless you for the gift of him. I have really enjoyed this 
book as I— almost as I— used to enjoy books when I was 
going twenty— twenty-three ; and thesj are the^years for 
reading 1 R. L. S. 


To Sidney Colvin , „ 

[ Vailima] Tuesday , Dec. 1891 
SIR, — I have the honour to report further explorations 
of the course of the river Vaea, with acconfyanying 
skeffch plan. The party under my command consisted 
of one horse^ and was extremely insubordinate and 
mutjnous, owing to not being used to go into the bush, 
and being half-brokefi anyway — and that the wrong half. 
^The route indicated for my party was up the bed of the 
so-called fiver Vaea, which I accordingly followed to a 
(^stance of p€rh£g?s two or t three furlongs eastward from 
the house of Vailima, where the stream being quite dry, 
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•fie bush thick, and the ground very difficult, I (fccided 
toleav^the main body of the force under my command 
ded to a tree, and push on myself with the point of the 
aadvance guard, consisting of one man. «The valley had 
hecomc very narrow and ait less; foliage m close s&ut 
above ; *vy bed o( the stream much excavated, so that 
I passed undet fallen tree* w ithout stooping. Suddenly 
it turned* sharply to the noith, at right angles to its 
former direction ;• I heard living water, and came in 
view of a tall face of rock and the stream spraying down 
itTnight have been climbed, but it would have been 
dangerous, and I had to make my way up the steep 
earth banks, wheic there is nowhere any footing for man, 
only for trees, which made the rounds* of my ladder. 
I was near the top of this climb, which was very hot 
and steep, and the pulses were buzzing all over my body, 
when 1 made sure there was on* external sound in n.y 
ears, and paused to listen. No miscike ; a sound of a 
mill-wheel thundering, I thought, dose by, yet below 
me, a inill-xjhecl, yet not going steadily, but with 
a schott ische movement, and at each fresh iippetus 
shaking the mountain. There, where I was, I just put 
down th* sound to the mystery of the bush ; where no 
sound now surprises me — a.id any sound alarms ; I only 
thought it would gi\c Jack a fine fright, down where he 
stood tied to a tree by himself, and lie was badly enough 
scared when I left him. The good folks at home identi- 
fied it ; it was a sharp earthquake. • 

At the top <>f the climb I made my way again to the 
watercourse; it is here tunning steady :rtid pretty full; 
strange these internrttenc ics — and^ust a little jjelow the 
main stream is quite dry, and all the original brook jias 
gone down some lava gallery of the mountain— and jus£ 
a little further below, it begins picking up from the left 
hand in little boggy*tributarics, and in the inside of a 
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hundred yards has grown a brook again . 1 The general 
* course of the brook was, I guess, S.E.; the valley still • 
. very deep and whelmed in wood. • It seemed a swindl^ 
to have made so sheer a climb and still find yourself aU 
th<? bottom of a well. But gradually the thing seemed to 
shallow, the iiecs to seem pooicr and smallet? I coufd 
sec more and more of the silvhr sprinkles*of sky among 
the foliage, instead of the sombre piling up of tree behind 



tree. And here 1 had two scares— first, away up on ipy 
riglfc hand I heard a bull low ; I think it was a bulhfrom 

* 

1 As to this peculiar intermiltency of the Samoan streams, YiUl In' 
their uppej course, but Iglow in many places dry or lost, compare . 
* the late Lord Pembroke's South Sea Bubbles , p. 212 ' One odd 
•thiflg connected with these ravines is the fact that the higher * 

the more wateT you find. Unlike the Thames, which begins;’*- 
hflleve, in half a miie of dusty lane, and expands in its brimming 
% breadth as it approaches the sea, a* Saniofln stream begins in Ihjb*' ' 

. 1 t 
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quality of the low, which was singularly songful and 
beautiful ; the bulls belong to me, but how did l know 
that the bufl was awiyc of that ? and my advance guard 
c not being at all properly armed, we advanced with great 
precaution until I was satisfied that 1 was passing east- 
ward ofe^ie energy. It was during this period that a 
pool of the riter suddenly foiled up in my face in a little 
fountain. • It was in a very dreary, marshy part among 
dilapidated trees &nt you sec through holes in the trunks 
of ; and if any kind of beast or elf or devil had come out 
>of thdt sudden silver ebullition, I declare I do not think 
I Should have been surptised. It w.is pel haps a thing 
as euriouj — a fish, with which these head waters of the 
stream are alive. They are some of tlieyi as long as my 
finger, should be easily caught in these shallov's, and 
some day I’ll have a dish of them. • 

Very soon after I came to where the stream collects in 
another banana swamp, with the bananas bearing well. 
Beyond, the course is again quite dry ; it mounts with a 
6harp tt^rn a ver^ steep face of the mountain, and then 
stops abruptly at the lip of a plateau, I suppose the top 
of Vaea mountain : plainly no more springs here— there 
was nowsmallcst furrow of a watercourse beyond —and 
my task might be said to be accomplished. But such is 
the animated spirit in the service that the whole advance 
guard expressed a sentiment of disappointment that an 
exploration, so far successfully conducted, should come 

bling plenty and ends m utter drought a nule or two from the salt 
water* Gradually as you ascend you become* more and more 
hopeful; moist patches of sand appear here and there, then tiny 
pools that a fallen leaf might cover, tlTen larger on»* with litlfo 
thread-like runs of water between them ; larger and Jjirger, all aj 
last you reach some hard ledge of trap, over which a glbrious stream 
' gurgles and splashes into a pool ryn pie enough fdr the bath of. an 
elephant.' 
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to a stop in the most promising view of fresh succcsse^ 
And«though unprovided either with compass or^utlass, 
it was determined to push some wfiy along fhe plateau, 
marking our direction by the laborious process of bending* 
down, sitting upon, and thus breaking the wild cocoan^t 
trees. This was the less regretted by r all from ^delight- 
ful discovery made of a huge banyan growing here in the 
bush, with flying-buttressed flying buttresses, wind huge 
arcs of trunk hanging high overhead and trailing 
down new complications of root. I climbed some way 
up what seemed the original beginning ; it was ^asi^ 
to climb than a ship’s rigging, even rattled ; every- 
where there was foot-hold and hand-hold. It was 
judged wise to ti return and rally the main body, who 
had now been left alone for perhaps forty minutes in 
the bush. ' 

. The return was effected in good order, but unhappily! 
I only arrived (like so many other explorers) to find my 
main body or rear-guard in a condition of mutiny ; the 
work, it is to be supposed, of terror. It is right Q I should 
tell you the Vaca has a bad name, an aitu fafine — female 
devil of the woods — succubus— haunting it, and doubtless 
Jack had heard of her ; perhaps, during my abserce, saw 
her ; lucky Jack ! Anyway, he was neither to hold nor 
to bind, and finally, after nearly smashing me by accident, 
and from mere scare and insubordination several times, 
deliberately set in to kill me ; but poor Jack ! the tree he 
selected for that purpose was a banana ! I jumped off 
and gave him the heavy end of my whip over the buttocks ! 
Then I took aifd talked in his ear in various voices ; you 
should h«jve heard n*y alto — it was a dreadful, devilish 
*notg — I knew Jack knew it was an aitu. Then I mounted 
trim agairf,oand he carried me fairly steadily. He*ll learn 
yet. He has to learn to trust absolutely to his rider ; till 
hi does, the risk is always grtat inu thick bush, where a 
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# #elIow must try different passages, anu put b.vk and 
forward, and pick his way by hairVbie.idilis. 

The expedition returned to Yailimu in time to icoeivt* 
•the visit of the R. C. bishop. lie is a sup-nor man, 
jnuch above the average of priests. 9 ^ 

Thta^dny . — Yesterday the same cxpeditftMi set foitb 
to the southwardly w haw is known as 1 mutlu is’ Ro.id. 
At a faljen tree which completely blocks the w.iv, the 
main body was ^s before left behind, and the advance 
guard of one now pint reded with the csploiation. At 
-Jhe <g*eat tree known as Mipi Tree , after M.ihen the f 
surveyor, the expedition struck forty yards due west 
till it siruck the top of a steep bank ulm h it dose ended. 
The whole bottom of the tavine is filled with shaip lava 
blocks quite unrolled and very difficult and dangerous 
to walk among ; no water in the course, s$aice any sign 
of water. And yet surely wa^er must have mede this 
bold cutting in the plateau. \nd if so, why is t?*e lava 
sharp? My science gave out ; but I could not but think 
it ominous and volcanic. The course of the stream was 
tortuous, but with a resultant direction a little by west 
of north ; the sides the who'e way exceeding stGcp, the 
expedjjion buried under fathoms of foliage. Presently 
water appeared in th^ bottom, a good quantity ; perhaps 
thirty or forty cubic feet, with pools and waterfalls. A 
tree that stands all along the banks hcic must be very 
fond of water ; its roots lie close-packed down the stream, 
like hanks of guts, so as to make often a corrugated walk, 
each root ending in a blunt tuft of filaments, plainly to 
drink water. Twice there came in smalUtributarics from 
the left or wc?icin side - the whole plateau having a 
smartish inclination to the cast ; one of the* tributaries 
in a handsome little web of silver hanging in»the fflre^. 
Twice I was startled by birds ; one thaj barked like a 
dog ; another that # whisUecT loud ptouglunan’s signals,. 
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so thaw I vow ? was thrilled, and thought I had falleil^ 
amonj' runaway blacks, and regretted my cutlass which 
«I had lost and left behind while taking bearings. A 
good many fishes in the brook, and many cray-fish ; one * 
of tjjie last with # a queer glow-worm head. Like all ouj, 
brooks, the ftaler is pure as air, and runs over rejJ stones 
like rubies. The foliage aloiitf both ^anVs very thick 
and high, the place dose, the walking exceedingly 
laborious. By the time the expedition peached the fork, 
it was felt ext ccdingly questionable whether the moral 
of the force were sufficiently good to undertake more 
extended operations. A halt was called, the men 
refreshed with water and a bath, and it was decided at 
a drumhead council of war to continue the descent of 
die Embassy Water straight for Vailima, whither the 
expedition returned, in rather poor condition, and wet 
to the waist, about 4 r.M. 

Thus in two days the two main watercourses of this 
country have been pretty thoroughly explored, and I 
conceive my instiuctions fully carried out. The main 
body of the second expedition was Wrought liack by 
anothel officer despatched for that purpose from Vailima. 
Casualties : one horse wounded ; one man bruisgd ; no 
deaths — as yet, but the bruised man feels to-day as if 
his case was mighty serious. 

Dec . 25, *91. — Your note with a very despicable bulletin 
of health arrived only yesterday, the mail being a day 
behind. It contained also the excellent Times article,, 
whictf was a sight for sore eyes. I am still taboo ; the 
blessed Germains will have none of me ; and I only hope 
they may enjoy the Times article. ; Tis my revenge ! I 
wish you Had sent the fetter too, as I have no copy^en'd 
<Jo liot even know what I wrote the last day, with a t&tif 
headache, and, the mail going out. However, it must 
w haTe^een about right, for the *Times article was in the; 
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sgft it I wished to arouse. I hope \vc can net rid <if the 
•man before it is too late. He lias set the natives to \m\t ; 
but the natives, by Clod’s blessing, do not want to fight, ' 
r *pd I thipk it will fizzle out- -no thanks tojlhe man who 
tried to start it. IJut I did not mean to diift into iheV 
politics ; «gthcr to* tell >011 what 1 ha\c done since 1 
last wiotc. * • 

Well, I worked away at my Ui'tory for a while, and 
only got one chapter done ; no doubt this spate of woik 
is pretty low now, and will be soon di> ; but, laid bless 
you,' wfifft a lot I have aicnmphslifd ; ii ?eiket done, 
Beam of Jui/esa done, half the //is'/o>v: > Vs/ /ton nun /. 
t (I hear from ilmlingame, by the way, that he likes the 
end of the Wrecker ; ’lis mtainly a uo^-nt, daik yarn 
with interesting, plain turns of human nature;, tlvn 
Lloyd and 1 went down to live in Hagg;fld’s rooms, 
where Fanny presently joined ws. HaggaidN rgpms 
arc in a stiangc ohl building oh! for Samoa, and has 
the effect of the '»niique like some strange monastery ; 

I would # tell you more of it, but 1 think I’m going to 
use it in a tale. The annexe close by had its^door 
sealed; poor Dowdncy lost at sen in a schooner. The 
place isehaunlcd. the vast empty sheds, the empty 
store, the airless, hot, long, low rooms, the claps of wind 
that set everything dying - a strange uncanny house t*» 
spend Christmas in. 

Jan . 1st, ’9:. — For a day or two I have sat close and 
wrought hard at the ffistory, and two more chaptcrs^arc 
all but done. About thirty pages should go by this mail, 
which is not what should be, but all I cftuld overtake. 
Will any one ever icad it? I fan^y not; people don’t 
read history for reading, but for education and display — ^ 
and who desires education in the history of S.-yffcoa, with * 
no population, no past, no fume, or the exploits of 
Mataafa, Malietoa, aed Consul Knappe? Colkitto a rill 
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Gala'Sp arc a trifle to it. Well, it can’t be helped, anfUit 
muct be done, and, better or worse, it’s capital ftpj. There# 
are two to whom 1 have not been *kind — G^man Consul 
Decker and English Captain Hand, R.N. • 

•On Dec. ^oth 1 rode down with Belle to go to (if you 
please) the Fancy Ball. When I got to tl** beach, I 
found the barometer was helflw 29 0 , the \find still in the 
n*,t and steady, but a huge offensive continent of clouds 
and vapours foi ming to leeward. It might be a hurricane ; 

I dared not risk getting caught away from my work, arid, 
leaving Belle, returned at once to Vailima. Ndkf day — 
yesterday' — it was a tearer ; we had storm shutters up ; I 
sat iii my room and wrote by lamplight — teivpages, if you 
picasc, seven (tf them draft, and some of these compiled 
from as many as seven different and conflicting authorities, 
so that wa^a brave day’s work. About two a huge tree 
fell^dthin sixty paces of our house ; a little after, a second 
went ; and we sent out boys with axes and cut down a 
third, which was too near the house, and buckling like a 
fishing rod. At dinner we had the front door closed and 
shut^pred, the back door open, the lamp lit. The boys in 
the cook-house were all out at the cook-house door, where 
we could see them looking in and smiling. lAuilo and 
Faauma waited on us with smiles. The excitement was 
delightful. Some very violent squalls came as we sat 
there, and every one rejoiced ; it was impossible to help 
it ; a soul of putty had to sing. All night it blew ; the 
roof was continually sounding under missiles ; in the 
morning the verandahs were half full of branches torn 
from the forest. There was a last very wild squall about 
six ; the # rain, like a % thick white smoke, flying past the 
hojise in volleys, and as swift, it seemed, as rifle balls ; 
•all with # a strange, strident hiss, such as I have only 
heard before*at sea, and, pideed, thought to be a marine 
|fti9homenon. Since then the wmcWhns been falling with 
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a«few squalls, mostly rain. But our road is impassable 
•for horses; we hear a schooner has been urn Led and 
some native houses blown down in Apia, wheie Belle 1 *, 
still and must remain a prisoner. Lucky I ^‘tinned while 
I eould ! But the great good is this ; much biead-frmt afld 
bananas ft»ve been destroyed ; if this he -em ial thiough 
the islands, farnine will he iAiminont ; and whoever No :n 
the coalSy there can be no war. I )n l then prcfei a famine 
to a war? you asfr. Not always, but just imw. I am 
sure die natives do not want a wai ; I am suic a wai 
wOUi^i ttfnefit no one hilt the white official-, and I hehe\e 
we caji easily meet the famine or at liMst that it c an he 
met. That would give our officials a legitimate oppoi 
tunity to cover their past errors. • 

Jan. 2nd. — I woke this morning to find the blow qir'e 
ended. The heaven was all a mottled gre) 1 ; even the 
east quite colourless ; the downward slope of thej^fcind 
veiled in wafts of vapour, blue like smoke ; not a leaf 
stirred on the tallest tree; only, three miles a way below 
me on tjie barrijr reef, I cou.d see the individual 
breakers curl and fall, and hear t heir conjunct retiring 
rise, as it still rises at 1 l'.M., like the roar of a thorough 
fare close by. I did a good morning’s woik, correcting 
and clarifying my draft, and have now finished for press 
eight chapters, ninety-one pages, of this piece of journal- 
ism. Four more chapters, say fifty pages, remain to be 
done ; I should gain my wager and finish this volume in 
three months, that is to say, the end should leave mcfcpcr 
February mail ; 1 cannot receive it back till the mail of 
April. Yes, it can be out in time ; pray GAd that it be in 
time to help. 

How do journalists fetch up their drivel? 1 aim qply~ 
at clearness and the most obvious finish, positively at no® 
higher degree of merit, not <^cn at brevity— I am sure 
it could have been 4ill ddhe, with double the time, ^11 
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two-thirds of the space. And yet it has taken me ttio 

meynths to write 45,500 words ; and, be dimmed to my' 
wicked prowess. I am proud of the exploft 1 The repl 
journalist imi^t be a man not of brass only, blit bronze. 
CCiaptei i\. gapes for me, but I shrink on the margftr, 
and go on « h.itleiing to you. This lact part vnfi be much 
less oflVusivc (strange to to the dermans. It is 
He'k«i they will never foigivc me for; Knappe I pity 

;tiul do not dislike ; I>( ker I scofn and abominate. 

* 

Here is the tableau. I. Elements of Discord : Native. 
11. Elements of Discord: Foicign. ill. The*S>o\rows 
of Laupcpa. iv. Brandeis. v. The Hattie of Mr.tV&utu. 
VI. Last Exploits of Becker. vn. The Samoan Camps, 
viii. Affairs of Lautii and Fangalii. ix. i Furor Con - 
sulaits .’ x. The Hurricane, xi. Sluebcl Recluse. 
XII: The llrcscnt Government. I estimate the whole 
rougldy at 70,000 word*. Should anybody ever dream 

70000 

of reading it, it would be found amusing. '300 

printed pages ; a respectable little fjve-bob volume, to 
bloom unread in shop windows. After that, 1*11 have a 
spanlc at fiction. And rest ? I shall rest in the grave, 
or when I come to Italy. If only the public will'tontinuc 
to support me ! I lost my chance not dying ; there 
seems blooming little fear of it now. I worked close on 
live hours this morning ; the day before, close on nine ; 
and unless I finish myself off with this letter, 1*11 have 
another hour and a half, or aiblhis twa , before dinner. 
Poor man, how you must envy me, as you hear of these 
orgies of worfc, and you scarce able for a letter. But 
Lord, Colvin, how lu^ky the situations are not reversed, 
w for I have no situation, nor am fit for any. Life 'is a 
*steTgh br^e. Here, have at K nappe, and no more 
clavers 1 

3 rd. — ThAe was never any man had so many 
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inAis in the fire, except Jim i’inkciion. 1 I forgot to 
% mention # I have the most gallant suggestion (mm L.yig, 
with an offA of MS. # aulhoi itic-, wlm h linns inv bum 
J, Vs all aftoul the throne of Poland and buned tnMsiiic 
iifcthc M.ickay count ly, and Alan liua k » an li : n ■ e thune 
ingloiy.* * 

Ycsteiday, f. and I set *>lf to Iil.ukKnks (Anieiu.iu 
Consul; \vJ>o lives not far fioin that little village 1 have 
so often mentioned, as 1 ) mg between us and Apia. 1 
had sarnie questions to ask him lor my Jfistoty \ them e 
we im<*^procced to Yailelc, wheie I had also to rrn.s- 
exumir^b the plantation managci about the battle then-. 
YVc went by a tiack I had never befoie followed down 
the hill to Vaisigano, which llows heie in .1 deep valh >, 
and was unusually full, so that the I101 sc * trembled m the 
ford. The whole bottom of the valley i-. hiy of vaii- us 
streams posting between strij>s*of finest witn a bia.c 
sound of waters. In one place we had a ghmpiff^d a 
fall some way higher lip, and then spaiMmg in sunlight 
111 the midst of t] 'C gieen valley. Then up !>•• a winding 
path scarce au ossible to a hors - 3 for steepness, to the 
other side, and 1 he open cocoanut glades of the planta- 
tion. yere we rode fast, did a mighty satisfactoiy after- 
noon’s work at the plantation house, and still faster back. 
On the return Jack fell with ine, but got up again ; when 
I felt him recovering I gave him his head, and he shoved 
his foot through the rein ; l got him by the bit bow ever, 
and all was well ; he had mud over all hi* face, but Ins 
knees were not bioknn. Wc were s« ai* e home wheft the* 
rain began again ; that was luck. It is pouring now in 
torrents ; wc are in the height of the bad season. Lloyd 
leaves along with this letter on a change to Sai* 
Francisco ; he h id much need of it, but 1 ^ ihink ^hi% 
l In /’A*’ f I '1 ccktr. As to the story thus suggested by Mi. 
Andrew Lang, see \ol. jy. 
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will Wacc him^up. 1 am, as you sec,*a cbwcr of streng<^j. 

I c.yi remember riding not so far and not near so fast 4 
when I first came to Samoa, and, being shattered next 
day with fatigue ; now I could not tell I have done any- 
thing ; have re-handled my battle of Fangalii according 
to yesterday’s information — four pages rc\vrjP?n ; and 
written abeady some half-down pages of letters. 

I observe with disgust that while of yore, when I own 
1 was guilty, you never -.pared me abuse— but now, when 
l am so virtuous, where is the praise? Do admit that I 

have become an excellent letter-writer — at lease** t 

jv i*o\vs 

and that your ingratitude is imbecile. — Yours eve ,• 

U .lautu. 
»*n Camns * 








